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A  New  Arrival 


On  Wednesday,  January  6,  1954,  an  envelope  was  mailed  in  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  addressed  to  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Wood  at  their  home  in  Narberth, 
Pennsylvania.  It  contained  a  folded  card,  such  as  are  now  provided  for  various 
forms  of  greeting.  On  its  first  page  that  card  announced  ‘‘A  New  Arrival”  who 
was  further  identified,  on  the  inside  pages,  as  Robert  Fellows  Wood  III,  born 
December  22,  1953;  weight  nine  pounds,  six  ounces;  parents,  Robert  and  Joan  Wood. 
That  announcement,  coming  from  my  nephew  and  his  wife,  was  actually  the  real 
cause  of  my  starting  this  writing  which  has  gradually  expanded  into  a  narrative  of 
The  Fellows  Family  of  Shelburne. 

My  nephew,  Robert  Fellows  Wood  II,  had  completed  one  semester  with  the 
class  of  1948  at  Amherst  College  when  the  demands  of  World  War  II  caused  him 
to  enlist  in  the  Navy,  in  June,  1944,  and  to  continue  in  that  service  until  his  dis¬ 
charge  in  July,  1946.  Then  he  returned  to  his  parents’  home  in  Amherst,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  resumed  his  college  course  from  which  he  graduated  in  June,  1949, 
although  still  recorded  as  a  member  of  the  class  of  1948.  Later  that  year  he  drove 
down  to  Memphis,  principally  to  visit  friends.  He  got  a  job  there  and  stayed,  put¬ 
ting  real  roots  into  the  southern  soil  when,  on  October  4,  1952,  he  married  Joan, 
elder  daughter  of  William  Earl  Heliums  and  Frances  Elizabeth  Barnett  of  Memphis. 

When  I  contemplated  the  pleasant  duty  of  acknowledging  that  “New  Arrival” 
card,  I  naturally  thought  that  it  could  not  be  dismissed  in  any  perfunctory  manner. 
While  those  young  parents  may  have  thought  quite  rightly  that  they  were  merely 
perpetuating  a  name  that  was  fully  theirs,  actually  they  had  complimented  me  per¬ 
sonally  when  they  decided  to  use  the  Roman  numeral  “III”  instead  of  “Junior” 
which  would  have  been  quite  proper  and  more  customary.  Obviously  some  indica¬ 
tion  of  appreciation  was  due  to  them  from  me! 

Also,  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  this  “New  Arrival”,  southern  by  descent 
on  his  mother’s  side,  would  probably  grow  up  in  the  South  far  from  the  origins  of 
the  name  he  was  to  bear.  I  felt  no  chagrin  at  that.  My  own  contacts  with  southern 
people  have  always  been  agreeable  and  I  have  noticed  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  political  issues  of  secession,  their  folklore  background  and  Anglo-Saxon  trad¬ 
itions,  even  some  details  of  family  customs,  were  surprisingly  like  those  of  old- 
stock  New  Englanders. 

So,  in  writing  to  greet  the  “New  Arrival”  and  to  let  his  parents  know  of 
my  interest  in  the  name  they  had  given  him,  I  offered  to  send  them  an  account  of 
the  origins  of  the  name  “Robert  Fellows”  and  of  how  it  happened  to  get  into  the 
Wood  family.  They  responded  to  that  suggestion  with  a  cordiality  that  was  grat¬ 
ifying,  especially  Joan  whom  I  had  never  seen.  She  wrote,  “We  are  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  learning  all  about  our  name  of  which  I  am  very  proud.’  That  was  more 
than  two  years  ago,  and  Joan  and  Robert  have  not  yet  received  the  explanation  of 
their  name  which  I  then  offered  in  good  faith  and  expected  to  provide,  in  the  form 
of  a  few  typewritten  pages,  within  a  month  or  two. 
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I  had  never  been  particularly  interested  in  genealogical  research,  but  had 
saved  all  such  items  that  had  come  my  way  usually  from  relatives  who  had  been 
more  actively  engaged  in  such  matters  than  I  ever  was.  So  when  I  began  to  prepare 
my  memorandum  on  Robert  Bordwell  Fellows,  my  grandfather,  whom  I  remember 
clearly,  I  soon  found  it  necessary  to  look  up  various  names  and  dates  in  a  type¬ 
written  genealogy  of  the  Fellows  family  that  had  been  given  to  me  years  ago. 

With  that  before  me  showing  generations  running  back  to  Sixteenth  Century  England, 
I  was  tempted  to  mention  the  beginnings  of  the  Fellows  family  and  to  expand  a  mere 
genealogical  list  of  names  and  dates  into  narrative  form,  even  though  much  of  the 
comment  had  to  be  quite  meager. 

The  way  in  which  this  narrative  expanded  from  there  on  is  quite  clearly  re¬ 
vealed  in  its  chapters.  At  times  I  found  the  task  rather  tedious  and  considered  it 
ironical  that  a  culminating  product  of  my  career  should  be  of  this  nature,  writing 
about  people  of  little  significance  in  the  possibly  vain  hope  of  interesting,  if  only 
briefly,  some  future  bearers  of  that  family  name.  No  one  ever  writes  in  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  he  will  have  no  readers, but  my  wildest  imagination  cannot  foresee 
many  who  will  ever  plod  through  this  text. 

When  I  was  a  cub  reporter  on  the  Springfield  Republican,  learning  to  be  a 
newspaper  man,  I  was  often  sent  to  the  home  of  a  recently  deceased  person  to  ob¬ 
tain  biographical  facts  for  an  obituary,  and  was  frequently  surprised  by  the  extreme 
paucity  of  such  information  that  could  be  provided  by  close  relatives.  Sometimes 
they  could  not  tell  where  or  when  the  parent  had  been  born,  where  educated  and 
what  his  principal  interests  had  been.  On  my  way  back  to  the  office  from  such  er¬ 
rands,  I  used  to  think,  ‘How  strange  it  is  that  those  people  knew  so  little  about  that 
life  that  has  just  closed!  Actually,  every  life  contains  the  elements  of  a  novel  if  all 
its  details  could  be  learned!  ”  Thomas  Hardy  expressed  the  same  thought,  long  be¬ 
fore  I  felt  it,  when  he  wrote  in  his  Journal  on  May  29,  1871,  ”The  most  prosaic  man 
becomes  a  poem  when  you  stand  beside  his  grave  and  think  of  him.’ 5  That  paucity 
on  information  applies  to  each  of  the  Fellows  people  whom  I  have  endeavored  to  re¬ 
vive  in  this  narrative  --  not  enough  detail  of  how  they  really  lived  and  met,  sur¬ 
mounted  or  side-stepped  the  same  problems  of  life  that  come  to  all  of  us  regard¬ 
less  of  the  time  or  environment  in  which  we  live. 

Being  conscious  of  that  lack  of  lively  detail,  I  have  had  to  resist  constantly 
the  temptation  to  invent  plausible  inferences  about  this  one  or  that  in  the  Fellows 
line.  Such  inferences  could  have  high-lighted  my  narrative  and  spiced  it  up  for 
readers,  but  it  would  have  been  a  betrayal  of  trust.  Since  I  have  chosen  to  write 
about  real  people  for  the  information  of  others  equally  real,  I  am  obliged  to  speak 
truthfully,  even  if  sorely  limited.  I  must  respect  the  individual  integrity  of  each 
of  these  Fellows  people  and  let  each  one  be  returned  carefully  to  his  grave  again, 
like  old  letters  in  separate  files,  letters  that  reveal  only  so  much  as  their  writers 
intended.  In  that  light  these  relatives  seem  to  me  to  be  like  the  dimming  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  Old  Dead  in  the  cemetery  scene  of  Thornton  Wilder’s  play,  ‘Our  Town,” 

A  continuing  cause  of  the  lengthening  of  this  narrative  has  been  the  helpful 
and  sustained  interest  of  various  relatives  to  whom  I  have  appealed  for  information. 
Those  requests  from  me,  and  the  exchanges  of  letters  that  they  have  sometimes 
caused,  have  spread  reports  of  my  project  throughout  the  family  and  have  made  me 
feel  an  obligation  to  be  faithful  to  many  more  people  than  Robert  and  Joan.  I  will 
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not  attempt  to  list  in  this  prologue  the  names  of  those  who  have  helped  me  because 
I  have  tried  to  include  such  references  in  the  proper  places  of  the  running  narra¬ 
tive,  Perhaps  I  should  tell  of  one  real  refusal  to  go  and  get  some  information  that 
I  required.  That  was  when  I  wrote  to  my  brother,  Donald  Guilford  Wood,  in  Shel¬ 
burne  Falls,  and  asked  him  to  read  and  send  to  me  the  correct  names  and  dates 
from  certain  grave  stones.  He  had  to  reply  that,  unlike  southeastern  Pennsylvania 
at  the  time  I  wrote,  the  Shelburne  cemetery  was  covered  with  at  least  two  feet  of 
snow! 

So,  here,  Robert  and  Joan  and  little  Robert,  the  Third,  is  the  account  of  how 
your  name  originated  back  in  1819,  of  the  progenitors  of  that  name  back  to  Sixteenth- 
century  England  and  also  of  various  Seventeenth,  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth-century 
Fellows  relatives  who  may  or  may  not  interest  you  at  all,  I  did  keep  it  in  mind  to 
trace  the  origin  of  the  name  ‘‘Robert  Fellows8’,  as  was  originally  offered  by  me  and 
accepted  by  you,  and  I  have  given  that  a  sort  of  priority  in  arranging  the  sequence  of 
the  chapters.  My  obligation  to  you  is  completed  with  Chapter  XII  and,  after  that,  I 
was  writing  because  of  my  interest  in  other  people  and  the  pleasure  that  it  gave  me 
to  recall  the  Fellows  Farm  and  various  relatives  whom  I  knew  there  in  those  placid, 
final  years  before  World  War  I, 


. 
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II 

From  Old  England  to  New  England 


This  narrative  of  some  members  of  the  Fellows  family  covers  more  than 
three  centuries  of  time  and  over  three  thousand  miles  of  distance.  Some  readers, 
who  follow  it  through  to  the  end,  may  perceive  why  it  seems  to  me  to  be  typically 
appropriate  to  have  it  begin  with  reference  to  two  Fellows  men,  each  apparently 
possessing  more  than  average  mental  capability.  The  first  of  those  two  was  Will¬ 
iam  Fellows,  Scriviner,  of  St,  Mildred,  Broad  Street,  London,  England,  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  I,  and  the  other  is  John  Albert  Fellows,  ScD,,  uranium  physicist,  j 
of  St,  Louis,  Missouri,  U,S,A,,  in  the  Atomic  Era,  Their  names  properly  come  to¬ 
gether  here  at  the  beginning  because  the  family  annals  start  with  William,  the  Six¬ 
teenth  Century  scriviner,  and  it  was  the  genealogical  researches  of  Dr,  John,  the 
Twentieth  Century  physicist,  who  brought  him  to  light. 

Concerning  William,  the  Scriviner,  Dr,  John  recently  wrote  in  a  letter  to 
me,  “I  should  in  all  honesty  point  out  that  the  Scriviner  was  a  bit  of  inference  on 
my  part  and  may  not  be  authentic,  I  found  reference  to  this  man  of  our  family  name,: 
and  of  more  or  less  right  dates,  and  took  the  liberty  of  adopting  him  as  our  fore¬ 
bear,  It  would  probably  require  a  trip  to  England  to  prove  or  disapprove  it,  and 
there  may  be  no  longer  sufficient  records  there,  after  the  bombings  and  fires  of 
W orld  War  II ’  ’ , 

The  Oxford  (English)  dictionary  defines  ‘scriviner'  as  ‘A  professional 
penman;  a  scribe,  copyist,  clerk,  secretary,  amanuensis,'  Therefore,  William 
undoubtly  supported  himself  by  mental  rather  than  manual  skills  and  was  better  ed¬ 
ucated  than  the  average  commoner  of  his  time.  As  a  writer,  he  certainly  was  a 
reader  and  possibly  he  may  have  been  aware  of  the  literary  attainments  of  some  of 
his  great  contemporaries.  Having  been  myself  always  concerned  during  my  adult 
life  with  writing  in  various  forms,  and  being  also  rather  partial  to  the  intellectual 
traits  of  the  Fellows  people  whom  I  have  known,  I  take  a  sentimental  pleasure  in 
thinking  that  we  had  such  a  literate  ancestor  in  the  great  age  of  English  literature. 
Dr,  John's  recent  letter  raises  a  little  doubt  about  that,  but  I  prefer  to  cling  to  a 
plausible  belief  in  William,  the  Scriviner,  and  to  include  him  in  this  narrative.  Act¬ 
ually  Dr,  John  found  only  one  date  in  reference  to  vVilliam,  the  Scriviner,  and  that 
indicated  that  he  had  married  Margaret  Lawe  on  January  4,  1604-5, 

Presumably  vVilliam  may  have  been  in  his  early  20  s  when  he  married  in 
which  case  he  might  have  been  born  about  1580  and  was,  therefore,  not  long  an  adult 
subj  ect  of  Elizabeth  I,  who  reigned  from  1558  until  her  death  in  1603,  He  could  as 
an  adult  have  seen  Shakespear  who  lived  from  1554  to  1616  and  also  Francis  Bacon 
whose  life  span  was  from  1561  to  1626,  Rather  than  to  indulge  in  completely  spec¬ 
ulative  conjectures  like  these,  it  is  probably  more  pertinent  to  indicate  why  it  was 
entirely  plausible  for  Dr,  John  to  ‘  adopt"  William  into  the  Fellows  family. 

The  authentic  genealogical  records  of  the  Fellows  family  begin  with  another 
William  who  was  born  in  England  in  1609..  By  date  he  could  have  been  a  son  of 
William,  the  Scriviner,  and  Margaret  Lawe,  his  wife.  His  name  vVilliam  lends 
some  plausibility  to  that  inference,  but  can  not  be  conclusive.  There  is  nothing  to 
indicate  that  this  second  vVilliam  was  born  in  London;  instead  it  is  more  likely  that 
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he  came  from  Lincolnshire  which  is  a  large  county  in  the  east  of  England  and 
not  too  far  from  London  to  remove  the  possibility  that  the  two  Williams  were 
father  and  son,  even  in  those  days  of  rather  restricted  travel. 

This  second  William  had  two  brothers,  Richard  whose  birth  date  is  unknown 
and  who  ultimately  settled  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  Samuel,  born  in  1619, 
who  settled  in  Salisbury,  Massachusetts,  and  is  our  ancestor.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  here  how  the  change  of  first  names  may  have  indicated  the  influence  on  the 
Fellows  family  of  the  Puritan  religious  beliefs,  then  increasing  in  England.  The 
names  of  the  first  two  sons,  William  and  Richard,  may  have  come  to  England 
with  the  Norman  invaders,  and  have  had  no  religious  connotation  whatsoever. 

But  the  third  son,  who  was  born  ten  years  after  the  first,  was  given  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  name  of  Samuel.  It  was  the  Puritans  who  deliberately  adopted  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  names  in  revulsion  against  names  derived  from  the  New  Testament  and  the 
Calender  of  Saints  which  had  been  preferred  by  the  priests  who  had  christened 
children  into  the  old  Anglo-Catholic  faith  for  hundreds  of  years.  Old  Testament 
first-names,  with  few  exceptions  such  as  Mary,  continued  to  be  generally  pre¬ 
ferred  in  the  Fellows  family  for  300  years. 

William  Fellows,  the  possible  elder  son  of  William,  the  Scriviner,  came 
to  New  England  and  settled  in  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  where  this  narrative 
must  leave  him  and  his  descendants  to  whom  we  are  only  distantly  related. 
Samuel,  the  third  son,  is  the  one  who  concerns  us.  It  is  recorded  that  he  was 
one  of  the  original  settlers  of  Salisbury,  Massachusetts;  that  he  was  a  planter 
and  a  weaver;  was  recorded  as  “a  freeman”  1646  and  again  in  1679,  and  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  ‘‘a  man  of  esteem/’  He  bought  a  house  in  Salisbury  from  Jared  Haddon 
in  1644,  That  house,  which  was  still  standing  as  late  as  1897,  was  about  a  half 
a  mile  from  the  Salisbury  post  office.  All  that  is  known  of  Samuel’s  wife  is  that 
her  name  was  Ann  and  that  she  died  in  1684.  Samuel  himself  died  in  1698,  aged 
79,  and  left  one  son,  Samuel  II  and  a  daughter,  Hannah. 

Samuel  II  was  born  November  13,  1646  and  died  December  5,  1729,  aged  83. 
He  married  Abigail  Barnard  who  was  10  years  younger  than  he  was.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Eleanor  Barnard  who  were  celebrated  pioneers  in  the 
annals  of  Salisbury.  They  were  married  on  June  2,  1681  when  Samuel  was  35 
years  old,  a  rather  advanced  age  for  a  first  marriage  in  the  days.  There  is  no 
record  of  an  earlier  marriage,  although  there  might  have  been  one,  but  that 
conjecture  does  not  concern  us  at  all  because  we  are  descended  from  Samuel  II 
and  Abigail  who  left  four  sons  and  three  daughters. 

We  are  concerned  only  with  Samuel  III,  the  eldest  of  those  four  brothers, 
who  was  born  in  August  1683.  When  he  was  27  years  of  age,  in  November,  1710, 
Samuel  III  married  Sarah  Webster,  aged  20,  At  this  point  disease  or  accident 
almost  severed  the  vital  cord  by  which  we  are  attached  to  our  Fellows  ancestry. 
Samuel  III  died  on  October  12,  1714,  after  only  four  years  of  married  life, 
leaving  a  young  widow  of  24  and  two  sons,  Samuel  IV,  aged  two  and  one-half 
years,  and  Joseph  who  was  then  only  six  months.  What  caused  the  untimely 
death  of  Samuel  III  is  not  now  known.  Quite  likely  he  succumbed  to  an  acute  in¬ 
fection  that  is  now  readily  diagnosed  and  cured,  such  as  appendicitis  or  even 
only  an  abcessed  tooth!  By  modern  standards,  life  was  precarious  in  those 
days  when  the  thin  settlements  of  transplanted  Englishmen  were  clinging  with 
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difficulty  to  the  outer  fringes  of  the  New  England  coast  entirely  dependent  on 
their  own  resources  of  vitality  and  per severence , 

How  young  Sarah  Webster  Fellows  managed  to  get  along  and  to  support 
her  two  infant  sons  can  only  be  conjectured.  Probably  she  married  again.  That 
seems  quite  likely.  Marriage  was  then  about  the  only  career  open  to  women. 
There  is  no  record  of  Sarah’s  death  in  the  Fellows  genealogy  which  might  indi¬ 
cate  that,  when  her  end  came,  she  was  a  member  of  another  family  and  was 
buried  and  recorded  under  that  name.  What  would  have  heppened  to  us  if  Sarah 
had  not  brought  up  that  boy  Samuel  IV  ?  Would  we  have  been  born  at  all?  Cer¬ 
tainly,  I  would  not  be  sitting  here  now  writing  this  narrative  240  years  after  the 
first  shock  of  her  widowhood!  Since  each  of  us  is  a  product  of  the  generations 
that  formed  him,  but  a  little  different  from  every  other  similar  product,  and 
each  one  feels  pride  or,  at  least,  satisfaction  in  that  difference,  we  can  recog¬ 
nize  some  personal  debt  to  the  courage  and  fortitude  of  young  Sarah,  mother  of 
Samuel  IV . 

As  our  narrative  now  leaves  Salisbury,  the  coastal  point  where  the  first 
Samuel  of  our  line  landed  and  settled  and  where  his  son  and  grandson  were 
born,  it  might  be  well  to  speak  a  little  of  that  place,  especially  for  the  inform¬ 
ation  of  future  readers  who  may  not  be  familiar  with  New  England  and  who 
might  want  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  points  of  family  origin  in  this  country.  I 
think  it  is  quite  likely  that  I  have  gone  through  Salisbury  by  automobile  more 
than  once,  but  I  was  unaware  of  its  genealogical  significance  and  it  left  no  im¬ 
pression  whatsoever  on  my  mind,  unlike  several  other  old,  coastal  towns  of 
that  vicinity  such  as  Newburyport,  for  example.  My  impression  of  Salisbury 
was  so  vague,  in  fact,  that  I  had  to  look  it  up  in  atlas  and  encyclopedia  in  order 
to  learn  its  exact  location. 

I  fear  that  Salisbury  in  its  present  phases  is  rather  nondescript.  The 
Columbia  Encyclopedia  says  that  it  is  an  industrial  town  of  about  2,000  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  Massachusetts  between  the  Merrimac  River 
and  the  New  Hampshire  state  line,  north  of  Newburyport,  and  that  Salisbury 
Beach,  a  shore  resort,  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town.  Just  at  the  time  when 
this  chapter  was  being  written  we  happened  to  have  as  a  house  guest  a  relative 
whose  business  is  in  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  which  is  in  that  part  of  the 
state  and  I  asked  him  about  Salisbury.  vVhen  I  explained  the  reason  for  my  in¬ 
terest  in  it,  an  amused  smile  crossed  his  face,  and  he  said,  ‘‘It  isn’t  much  of  a 
place.”  Nevertheless,  I  think  that  the  next  time  I  am  in  that  vicinity,  I  shall 
go  there  and  see  if  I  can  find  an  old  cemetery  and  possibly  some  Fellows  grave¬ 
stones. 

Now  we  have  covered  the  first  three  generations  of  the  Fellows  people  in 
New  England,  and  all  we  have  are  a  few  empty  names  and  dates  and  plausible 
conjecturing  about  them  --  nothing  about  the  personalities  and  the  lives  that 
those  people  lived.  Empty  names  and  dates,  generation  after  generation!  That 
is  all  that  genealogies  usually  reveal  and  that  is  why  they  have  never  interested 
me.  There  could  be  a  whole  book  in  each  of  those  lives!  In  a  different  environ¬ 
ment  and  time,  actuated  by  their  concepts  of  God  and  man  and  the  universe, 
those  men  and  women  met  and  surmounted,  with  success  or  failure,  the  same 
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emotional  crises  that  have  confronted  ussand  also  many  of  the  same  practical 
problems.  It  would  help  us  to  know  how  they  did  it,  what  principles  they  lived 
by,  and  whether  we  have  unconsciously  received  and  practiced  some  precepts 
that  they  passed  on  to  their  children  by  word  of  mouth. 

If  we  were  able  to  go  back  in  time,  as  is  now  so  frequently  simulated  in 
the  cinema,  and  visit  them  in  their  homes  in  Salisbury,  possibly  we  would  find 
them  in  thought  and  conversation  rather  strangely  alien  to  our  own  views  and 
attitudes.  They  were  still  transplanted  Englishmen,  We  would  understand 
their  speech  without  difficulty,  although  it  might  not  contain  some  of  the  nazal 
tones  that  we  often  hear  now  in  the  voices  of  old-stock  New  Englanders,  It 
is  now  contended  by  some  students  that  Shakespear  and  his  contemporaries 
pronounced  their  English  with  accents  that  resembled  what  we  now  call  the 
Irish  brogue.  If  that  were  true,  it  was  probably  confined  pretty  closely  to  the 
inhabitants  of  London,  The  earliest  settlers  of  New  England  apparently  brought 
none  of  that  accent  with  them.  They  generally  came  from  the  southern  counties 
of  England,  So  far  as  I  am  aware  there  was  no  trace  of  a  brogue  on  the  tongues 
of  their  descendants. 

The  Fellows  people,  and  their  contemporaries  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony,  north  of  Boston,  were  not  New  Englanders  as  we  have  come  to  think  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  region.  In  their  diminishing  contacts  with  Old  England 
they  were  beginning  to  develop  ideas  and  attitudes  from  which  New  England 
culture  flowered  200  years  later,  but  they  would  have  misunderstood  and 
probably  disapproved  many  of  the  political  and  philosophical  aspects  of  that 
flowering.  In  1620  the  Mayflower  Pilgrims  subscribed  themselves,  in  their 
famous  ‘‘Compact”  as  ‘the  loyall  subjects  of  our  dread  soveraigne  Lord,  King 
James,  by  grace  of  God  of  Great  Britaine,  Franc  and  Ireland,  king,  defender  of 
the  faith,  etc,’”,  but  that  was  almost  a  generation  before  the  rise  of  Cromwell’s 
Puritan  Commonwealth  and  the  beheading  of  Charles  I,  son  of  that  same  ‘‘dread 
soveraigne”.  We  do  not  know  what  the  first  three  Samuels  of  our  Fellows  line 
may  have  thought  of  those  events,  but  it  is  quite  likely  that  at  least  the  third 
Samuel  no  longer  believed  that  kings  reigned  in  England  by  divine  right  alone. 
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III 

Selectman  of  Harvard  and  Soldier  at  Quebec 


Before  his  death  at  the  untimely  age  of  31,  Samuel  III  had  evidently  moved 
his  young  wife  to  Kingston,  New  Hampshire,  which  was  only  a  short  distance  in 
miles  north  of  Salisbury,  Kingston  is  now  recorded  in  the  Columbia  Encyclopedia 
as  a  town  of  1067  population  in  southeastern  New  Hampshire  near  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  state  line.  The  birth  of  the  elder  son  of  Samuel  III  and  Sarah  Webster,  his 
wife  is  recorded  on  Page  1 2  of  the  town  records  of  Kingston,  That  record  shows 
that  the  birth  took  place  on  June  15,  1712  and  that  the  infant  was  named  Samuel 
which  had  become  a  seemingly  automatic  procedure  in  naming  the  first-born 
sons  in  that  Fellows  family  line. 

Whatever  plans  of  residence  and  of  occupation  Samuel  III  may  have  had  in 
mind  when  he  moved  to  Kingston  were  obviously  terminated  by  his  premature 
death,  Kingston  does  not  appear  again  in  these  family  annals.  Whether  Samuel  IV 
grew  up  there  or  whether  his  mother  married  again  and  brought  him  up  some¬ 
where  else  is  not  recorded,  but  grow  up  he  certainly  did  to  a  long  and  rather  not¬ 
able  career,  to  become  the  father  of  seven  sons  and  four  daughters  and  to  estab¬ 
lish  our  Fellows  line  in  Shelburne,  Massachusetts, 

Samuel  IV  married  Eunice  Heald  on  July  16,  1735  when  he  was  23  years 
old.  Where  that  marriage  took  place  and  when  Eunice  was  born  are  unknown  to 
me.  When  their  first  child,  Eunice,  was  born  on  May  23,  1736,  they  were  living 
in  Harvard,  Massachusetts,  where  all  of  their  ten  other  children  were  also  born. 

Any  members  of  the  family,  who  may  make  pilgrimages  to  places  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  narrative,  would  undoubtedly  find  Harvard  much  more  satisfying 
than  Salisbury  so  far  as  the  present  aspects  of  those  two  ancestral  towns  are  con¬ 
cerned,  Harvard  is  in  Worcester  County  not  more  than  50  miles  west  of  Boston. 

I  have  a  friend  who  lives  in  that  general  area  and  when  I  consulted  him  about  Har¬ 
vard  he  replied,  ‘The  town  sets  up  high  and  has  a  nice  Common,  well  cared  for, 
several  fine,  old  colonial  homes;  an  old  inn,  not  large,  with  rooms,  where  we 
have  had  dinner  once  or  twice,  simple  but  good  food,  nothing  to  brag  on.  One  of 
the  best  homes  is  a  brick  colonial,  evidently  old  but  well  cared  for,  and  now 
occupied  by  the  village  physician.  It  is  a  wealthy  town,  I  understand,  with  many 
well-to-do  families  who  live  there  the  year  around.  It  is  not  industrialized,  but 
is  in  a  great  apple  country  with  big  commercial  orchards  on  the  hills  for  miles 
in  every  direction.  Near  by  is  Camp  Devens,  the  principal  infantry  mobilization 
and  training  center  of  New  England,'’" 

Samuel  IV  appears  quite  frequently  in  the  records  of  the  town  of  Harvard. 
They  reveal  that  he  was  a  licensed  inn-keeper  there  from  1743  to  1750,  In  1755 
he  sold  a  farm  there  and  in  1756  he  was  one  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  A 
new  church  was  built  in  Harvard  during  the  time  of  his  residence  there  and  seats 
in  that  edifice  were  assigned  according  to  dignity"  which  was  determined 
somewhat  by  the  amount  that  each  man  had  paid  for  the  support  of  the  minister 
during  the  previous  three  months,  Samuel  was  assigned  ‘the  second  seat  in  the 
side  gallery”  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  a  ‘dignified  location.  The 
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Harvard  town  records  also  indicate  that  his  land  was  near  the  south-east  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  Harvard  Common,  That  is  about  all  that  the  records  reveal  of  Samuel 
as  a  citizen  of  that  town.  His  subsequent  career  seems  to  indicate  that  his  roots 
never  struck  deep  in  Harvard;  that  he  did  not  become  an  economically  stabilized 
and  prosperous  citizen.  In  that  respect,  he  was  probably  like  a  majority  of  his 
contemporaries,  a  respectable  class  who  obtained  a  day-to-day  livlihood  by  farm¬ 
ing  and  by  miscellaneous  occupations,  such  as  inn-keeping  in  his  case.  There 
was  nothing  low-grade  in  that  situation  nor  anything  upper-class  either. 

The  Dictionary  of  American  History  says  that  in  the  Eighteenth  century 
there  emerged  in  each  of  the  English  colonies  a  controlling  aristocracy  who,  in 
the  North,  were  the  rich  merchants  of  the  Coast  towns  and,  in  the  South,  the 
wealthy  planters.  In  New  England  those  people  attended  the  Congregational 
Church;  in  the  South,  the  Anglican  Church,  both  established  by  law.  In  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  the  Quakers  dominated  the  colony.  Each  of  these  little  Colonial  aristoc¬ 
racies  was  knit  together  by  marriage  ties.  They  enjoyed  wealth,  leisure,  re¬ 
fined  living,  education  and  literature.  They  also  controlled  politics. 

With  the  growth  of  the  little  aristocracies  along  the  Coast,  there  developed, 
in  the  Northern  colonies  especially,  a  democratic  society  composed  of  laborers, 
artisans,  little  shop-keepers  in  the  port  towns  and  villages,  but  more  particularly 
made  up  of  the  farmers  who  pushed  into  the  vacant  lands  of  the  interior,  as  was 
the  case  with  Samuel  IV  when  he  moved  west  about  50  miles  from  Salisbury  to 
Harvard.  The  Dictionary  previously  cited  says  that  those  farmers  ‘‘lived  under 
a  maximum  of  labor  and  debt  and  minimum  of  leisure’  ’  and  that  the  inevitable 
conflicts  that  developed  between  the  aristocratic  minority  and  the  democratic 
majority  were  a  major  force  in  shaping  the  society  and  institutions  that  ultimately 
evolved  and  predominated. 

This  disgression  into  somewhat  abstract  economies  of  the  period  seems 
necessary  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  obtain  a  fairly  reasonable  idea  of  where 
Samuel  IV  and  his  numerous  children  fitted  into  the  economy  and  society  of  their 
environment.  Samuel’s  inclination  to  move  on  seems  to  justify  the  assumption 
that  his  economic  or  property  interests  did  not  hold  him  to  Harvard,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  man  46  years  of  age  who  could  enlist  for  a  distant  military  cam¬ 
paign  and  leave  his  wife  and  several  young  children,  including  infant  twin  sons, 
may  have  had  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  be  economically  secure  during 
his  absence.  More  likely,  he  wanted  the  adventure  and  the  opportunity  to  travel. 
That  trait  cropped  out  in  several  of  his  descendants,  especially  one  of  his  grand¬ 
sons  whom  we  will  reach  later  in  this  narrative.  Another  possibility  is  that 
Samuel  IV  may  have  thought  that  his  eldest  son,  Samuel  V,  then  aged  19,  was 
fully  able  to  take  his  place  temporarily  as  the  bread  winner  of  the  family. 

Anyway,  with  probably  a  mixture  of  motives,  Samuel  IV  enlisted  in  the 
colonial  troops  that  were  being  assembled  in  the  autumn  of  1758  to  join  with  the 
British  Regulars,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  James  Wolfe,  and  to  rendezvous 
with  a  British  naval  squadron  at  Louisbury  in  May  1759.  That  was  the  famous 
campaign  which,  under  the  brilliant  leadership  of  Wolfe,  respited  in  the  capture 
of  Quebec  at  the  battle  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  where  both  Wolfe  and  his 
French  opposite,  Gen.  Montcalm,  were  killed.  That  victory  was  won  on  Sep¬ 
tember  17,  1759. 
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Stephen  Fellows  (  1797  -  1882),  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  grandsons  of 
Samuel  IV,  used  to  say  that  Samuel  was  the  chief  engineer  in  erecting  fortifi¬ 
cations  in  the  siege  of  Quebec,  which  lasted  three  months  before  the  heights 
were  stormed.  That  undoubtedly  was  what  Stephen  had  been  told,  but  it  seems 
unlikely  that  a  colonial  trooper  would  have  been  given  that  really  professional 
responsibility  in  a  force  of  10,000  men  made  up  principally  of  Regulars.  The 
arts  of  warfare  and  of  fortifications  were  extremely  formalized  in  those  days 
as  can  be  quickly  perceived  by  any  modern  man  who  visits  Fort  Ticonderoga. 
Stephen  also  said  that  his  grandfather  was  the  second  man  to  enter  the  walled 
citadel  after  its  surrender.  His  recollections  merit  preserving  here  because 
he  undoubtedly  told  them  in  good  faith  and  belief. 

Samuel  IV  unquestionably  returned  to  Harvard  after  the  Quebec  campaign 
as  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  his  youngest  son,  Solomon,  was  born  there  on 
December  5,  1760.  Before  the  Quebec  campaign,  in  1755,  he  had  sold  his  farm 
in  Harvard,  but  evidently  remained  as  a  citizen  of  good  repute  in  the  town  as 
is  indicated  by  his  election  to  serve  as  a  Selectman  in  the  following  year.  He 
had  ceased  being  an  inn-keeper  in  1750  which  makes  one  wonder  again  how 
his  apparently  landless  family  did  make  out  while  he  was  away  soldiering  for 
King  George  II. 

The  writings  of  the  late  George  Sheldon  of  Old  Deerfield  and  possibly 
the  earliest  records  of  the  town  of  Shelburne  would  probably  indicate  when 
and  even  why  Mr,  &:  Mrs.  Samuel  Fellows  IV  and  five  of  their  sons  left  Harvard 
and  became  pioneers  on  uncleared  land  in  the  stony  hills  of  Shelburne.  That 
migration  may  have  taken  place  about  1765.  Assuming  that  date  to  be  correct, 
Samuel  IV  was  then  53  years  old  and  the  ages  of  the  five  sons  who  went  with 
him  were:  Samuel  V,  aged  26;  John,  aged  14;  the  twins,  aged  seven,  and  Solo¬ 
mon,  aged  five.  Samuel  V  had  then  been  married  two  years  and  had  one 
daughter,  Mary,  who  was  born  in  Harvard.  William  and  Willis,  the  twins,  who 
had  been  born  in  Harvard  October  5,  1758,  both  lived  to  become  Shelburne 
soldiers  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  but  otherwise  they  do  not  appear  in  the  gen¬ 
ealogical  record  from  which  I  am  principally  deriving  the  facts  of  this  narra¬ 
tive.  They  probably  departed  from  Shelburne  after  the  Revolution  and  may 
have  established  other  lines  of  the  Fellows  name  in  New  England  or  elsewhere. 
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IV 

Soldiers  of  The  Revolution 


At  the  age  of  53,  Samuel  IV  was  probably  a  senior  among  the  pioneer 
settlers  of  Shelburne  and  by  character  and  wide  experience  was  able  to  convert 
that  seniority  into  natural  leadership.  Those  settlers  soon  organized  them¬ 
selves  into  a  religious  society  of  the  Congregational  faith,  and  Samuel  was  the 
first  among  them  to  hold  the  office  of  deacon  which,  next  to  the  clergyman,  was 
an  elective  position  of  dignified  and  even  solemn  significance.  That  alone  is  a 
measure  of  respect  for  his  character  and  abilities  that  had  grown  up  in  the 
estimation  of  his  fellow  pioneers.  There  is  inside  the  present  Congregational 
meeting  house  in  Shelburne  Center  a  marble  memorial  to  Samuel  IV,  placed 
there  many  years  later  by  one  of  his  descendants. 

All  of  the  New  England  colonists  were  much  distressed  by  the  way  in 
which  the  British  governments  in  negotiating  peace  treaties  with  France,  had 
apparently  disregarded  and  even  circumscribed  the  natural  interests  of  the 
New  England  area  where  English  people  had  tragically  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
Indians  who  were  instigated  thereto  by  the  French.  That  feeling  of  resentment 
and  of  being  no  longer  able  to  rely  on  the  mother  country  for  justice  engendered 
a  sense  of  the  need  to  look  after  their  own  interests  themselves  and  provided 
the  ground  work  on  which  the  events  leading  to  the  Revolution  rapidly  developed. 

Samuel  Fellows  IV  was  soon  drawn  into  an  active  part  in  those  events, 
probably  by  the  election  or  natural  selection  of  his  fellow  townsmen  in  Shel¬ 
burne.  When  the  Commonwealth,  as  it  was  then  beginning  to  be  named,  sum¬ 
moned  a  Provincial  Congress  to  meet  at  Watertown,  Samuel  attended  as  the 
representative  of  Shelburne.  Later  when  the  men,  who  were  opposed  to  the  en- 
roachment  of  the  King’s  ministers,  formed  the  Committee  of  Correspondence 
to  write  letters  and  convey  information  throughout  all  the  towns,  Samuel  was 
the  appointed  correspondent  for  his  town. 

The  previous  compiler  of  the  Fellows  genealogy,  on  whose  patient  and 
careful  research  I  have  principally  relied,  has  written,  '‘The  record  indicates 
that  he  (Samuel  IV)  was  in  the  Revolutionary  War  also.”  That  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  little  doubtful,  except  possibly  at  the  very  outset  of  the  war,  principally 
because  he  was  64  years  old  in  1776,  and  the  old  records  may  not  have  clearly 
identified  him  and  his  son,  Samuel  V,  who  certainly  did  serve  in  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  War.  However,  it  is  quite  probably  that  Samuel  IV,  as  a  veteran  of  the 
illustrious  Quebec  campaign  and  still  in  vigorous  health,  might  have  responded 
automatically  to  the  call  for  Minute  Men  that  preceeded  the  battles  of  Lex¬ 
ington  and  Concord  in  1775.  As  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence 
who  had  been  active  in  preparing  public  opinion  for  revolt,  if  necessary,  he 
would  have  felt  in  honor  bound  to  sieze  his  own  musket  and  lead  the  men  of 
Shelburne  toward  Boston  when  the  call  for  armed  men  came  for  him  to  trans¬ 
mit  to  others.  He  scarcely  could  have  done  otherwise  and  retained  the  respect 
of  himself  and  of  many  of  his  fellows. 

Another  reason  for  inferring  that  Samuel’s  Revolutionary  War  service 
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was  probably  concerned  only  with  the  early  hostilities  around  Boston  and, 
possibly,  up  at  Ticonderoga,  is  the  fact  that  he  died  on  October  27,  1781  at 
the  age  of  69.  His  death  certainly  occurred  at  his  home  in  Shelburne,  and  not 
on  some  distant  field  of  war,  because  he  is  buried  in  the  old  “Patten”  cemetery 
northwest  of  the  Congregational  meeting  house  in  Shelburne  Center.  His  wife, 
Eunice,  survived  until  January  17,  1795  and  is  buried  beside  him.  We  have  no 
record  of  when  she  was  born,  but  she  must  have  been  well  over  80,  for  she  and 
Samuel  were  married  in  Harvard  on  July  16,  1735. 

This  Samuel  IV,  whom  this  narrative  is  now  leaving,  was  the  same  one  who 
was  left  fatherless  in  infancy  and  was  brought  up  by  his  widowed  mother.  The 
length  of  his  life  and  the  strenuous  activities  in  which  he  engaged,  both  in  clear¬ 
ing  his  rocky  and  wooded  hillsides  in  Shelburne  and  in  arduous  military  cam¬ 
paigns,  all  indicate  that  his  father’s  early  death  was  caused  by  accident  or  some 
acute  disease  and  not  due  to  any  organic  weakness  which  could  have  been  trans¬ 
mitted  to  his  elder  son. 

Five  of  the  sons  of  Samuel  IV  positively  were  soldiers  of  the  Revolution. 
They  were  the  fifth  Samuel,  John,  William  and  Willis,  the  twins,  and  Solomon, 
the  youngest.  This  narrative  is  concerned  only  with  John  from  whom  we  are 
descended,  but  the  records  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  do  give  us,  in  reference  to 
Samuel  V,  the  first  glimpse  that  we  have  of  the  appearance  of  those  earlier 
Fellows  men.  He  is  recorded  there  as  “Samuel  Fellows,  Jr.”  Those  records 
state  that  he  was  42  years  old,  five  feet,  five  inches  in  height,  complexion  light. 
There  is  a  discrepancy  between  our  record  of  his  birth  on  February  13,  1739, 
unless  the  record  in  Washington  was  intended  to  indicate  his  age  when  he  left 
the  service  at  the  very  end  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Here  we  leave  the  line  of  the  Samuels,  Available  records  indicate  that 
Samuel  V  had  three  children:  Mary,  born  in  1763;  Rebecca,  born  in  1  775  and 
Joseph,  born  October  4,  1776,  and  ‘‘probably  other  children”.  He  certainly 
moved  to  Shelburne  with  his  father  and  was  a  Shelburne  soldier  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  There  is  a  record  that  he  moved  to  Ashburnham,  Massachusetts,  “be¬ 
tween  1760  and  1770”  but  those  dates  seem  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  family 
migration  to  Shelburne  and  his  enlistment  in  the  Revolutionary  Army.  Possibly 
he  did  go  to  Ashburnham  and  investigation  there  might  yield  some  trace  of  him 
and  his  descendants.  His  wife  was  Mary  Blodgett.  They  were  married  March 
24,  1763  and  Mary,  his  wife,  died  July  22,  1830.  However,  Samuel  V,  himself, 
died  December  15,  1823  and,  regardless  of  moves  to  Ashburnham  or  anywhere 
else,  he  is  buried  in  Shelburne.  Whether  this  Samuel  passed  on  the  name  to  a 
sixth  generation  has  not  been  investigated  and  recorded  by  those  who  have  pre¬ 
viously  traced  our  genealogical  line.  The  Fellows  name  came  to  us  through 
John  who  was  born  in  Harvard  May  11,  1751,  the  sixth  child  and  third  son  of 
Samuel  IV. 

John  was  a  captain  in  the  Massachusetts  militia  and,  in  response  to  the 
first  call  of  alarm,  left  Shelburne  with  his  father  to  be  enrolled  in  the  Contin¬ 
ental  Army  on  April  21,  1775.  That  is  the  date  of  his  military  enlistment  but, 
as  it  was  only  two  days  after  the  battle  of  Lexington  (‘‘One  if  by  land  and  two 
if  by  sea”)  it  is  quite  likely  that  he  was  one  of  those  “embattled  farmers” 
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who  at  Concord  Bridge  ‘‘fired  the  shot  heard  ’round  the  world,  ’  John’s  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  Revolutionary  War  appears  to  have  continued  until  October  23,  1777 
which  was  immediately  after  the  surrender  of  Gen,  John  Burgoyne  on  October 
1  7  of  that  year , 

When  I  consulted  my  Dictionary  of  American  History  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  date  of  the  battle  of  Saratoga,  I  was  quite  surprised  to  read,  “After  his  de¬ 
feat  at  the  second  battle  of  Freeman’s  Farm  on  October  7,  Gen,  Burgoyne  with 
his  4500  men  slowly  retreated  northward.  He  neglected  to  crush  a  detachment 
of  1300  Continental  Militia  commanded  by  Gen,  John  Fellows,  which  had  been 
posted  to  block  his  retreat,  but  instead  took  up  a  strong  position  near  Old  Sar¬ 
atoga  (now  Schuylerville ,  N.  Y.)”,  That  appeared  to  give  our  ancestor  John  a 
higher  rank  than  had  ever  been  recorded  in  our  genealogy  or  passed  along  ver¬ 
bally  in  family  tradition.  That  made  me  recall  that  several  years  before, 
possibly  in  1927,  I  had  read  in  The  New  York  Times  an  account  of  some  anni¬ 
versary  exercises  at  Saratoga  and  that  among  the  pictures  there  reproduced 
was  one  of  a  monument  containing  the  name  “John  Fellows5’  with  the  rank  of 
colonel. 

Further  investigation  makes  it  necessary  to  record  here  that  our  ancestor 
John  may  have  been  and  probably  was  only  a  captain  of  Continental  Militia  at 
the  battle  of  Saratoga,  and  that  the  man  of  the  same  name,  who  held  the  rank  of 
general  or  colonel  at  that  battle,  may  have  been  a  distant  cousin,  but  certainly 
was  no  direct  ancestor  of  ours.  This  inference,  by  which  we  must  refrain  from 
claiming  a  Revolutionary  general  or  colonel  in  our  line,  is  supported  by  a  little 
research  conducted  at  the  Harvard  town  library  on  my  behalf  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Brad- 
lee,  a  sort  of  in-law  relative  of  mine  now  living  in  retirement  in  Framingham, 
Massachusetts . 

Mrs.  Frank  B.  Williams  of  Maple  Row  Farm,  Williams  Road,  Shelburne, 
kindly  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  examine  an  exceedingly  interesting  old  ledger 
that  they  xecently  found  up  on  the  rafters  of  their  farm-house  when  they  were 
preparing  an  addition.  It  shows  the  accounts  as  kept  by  Joseph  Severance,  a 
tailor  of  Shelburne,  for  about  40  years  beginning  in  the  1790’s.  That  old  ledger 
merits  a  much  longer  description  and  analysis  than  is  pertinent  to  this  Fellows 
Family  narrative.  For  example,  during  the  period  of  time  that  it  covers, 

Joseph  Severance  was  obliged  gradually  to  change  his  accounting  from  pounds, 
shillings  and  pence  to  dollars  and  cents  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how  he 
did  it  in  conformity  to  the  gradual  spread  of  the  use  of  the  new  American  coinage. 

I  have  introduced  reference  to  the  Severance  ledger  here  because  it  re¬ 
veals  that  Joseph  Severance  carried  an  account  with  John  Fellows  from  April  10, 
1799  to  January,  1821,  under  the  heading  “Capt.  John  Fellows.”  Obviously 
Joseph  Severance  headed  the  accounts  in  his  private  ledger  under  whatever  names 
seemed  to  himself  to  be  adequate  and,  if  he  used  the  title  ‘Captain’’  with  this 
particular  account,  it  is  an  indication  that  John  was  generally  known  by  that  title 
in  his  community,  and  not  by  any  other  of  higher  military  rank.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  John  Fellows  is  the  one  in  whom  we  are  interested  at  this  moment 
because  this  account  for  tailoring  reveals  purchases  of  clothes  “for  Igal”,  who 
was  John’s  son  and  a  direct  ancestor  in  the  next  generation  of  the  Wood-Fellows 
people . 
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The  militiamen  of  the  Revolution  were  enlisted  for  quite  definite  terms  of 
service  and  were  never  reluctant  to  leave  the  forces  and  return  to  theii  neg¬ 
lected  farm  work  when  those  terms  expired.  Those  departures,  often  at  critical 
times  in  a  campaign,  were  a  continual  source  of  distress  and  discouragement  to 
Geneial  Washington,  It  is  more  plausible  to  assume  that  John's  term  had  ex¬ 
pired  before  the  battle  of  Saratoga,  and  that  he  had  delayed  his  departure,  than 
that  it  had  exactly  coincided  with  a  date  immediately  after  that  victory  which 
proved  to  be  a  turning  point  of  the  War,  John  may  have  witnessed  and  heard 
the  formal  surrender  of  Gen,  Burgoyne  who,  with  a  graceful  bow  proffered  his 
sword  and  said,  “the  fortune  of  war,  General  Gates,  has  made  me  your  prisioner, 
to  which  Gates  courteously  responded,  “I  shall  always  be  ready  to  testify  that  it 
has  not  been  through  any  fault  of  your  Excellency!  ”  These  formalities  and  the 
hundreds  of  prisoners  and  stacks  of  arms  which  that  surrender  passed  over  to  the 
Americans  may  have  caused  John  to  think  that  a  time  had  arrived  when  he  could 
quite  honorably  resign  and  go  home, 

Capt,  John  brought  back  from  Saratoga  one  of  the  British  muskets  that  had 
been  surrendered  there.  That  trophy  of  active  participation  in  a  great  victory 
was  passed  on  to  Capt,  John's  son,  Stephen  (1797-1882)  and  to  his  grandson, 

John  (1829-1918),  That  grandson  John  rather  impulsively  presented  the  Saratoga 
musket  to  the  Pocumtuc  Valley  Memorial  Association  in  Old  Deerfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  where  it  was  once  displayed  with  many  other  Revolutionary  mushets 
in  the  Military  Room  of  the  Memorial  Hall  Museum,  I  saw  it  there  in  1930  and 
read  the  proper  identification  label  which  was  then  attached  to  it. 

In  the  summer  of  1954  when  the  assembling  and  writing  of  this  narrative 
were  in  progress,  Elizabeth  and  I  were  visiting  in  Franklin  County,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  found  ourselves  guests  for  lunch  at  the  inn  in  Old  Deerfield,  Naturally 
it  occurred  to  us  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  visit  Memorial  Hall  Museum 
again  and  to  look  there  at  the  British  musket  that  Capt,  John  had  brought  back 
from  Saratoga,  We  could  not  find  it  in  the  place  where  I  had  seen  it  before  nor 
could  it  be  located  positively  by  Miss  Mary  Wells,  the  museum  custodian.  Miss 
Wells  said  that  she  felt  pretty  sure  that  a  musket  then  leaning  against  the  wall 
of  the  kitchen  room  of  the  Museum  was  the  one  that  we  were  inquiring  about. 

She  recalled  that  some  of  the  old  muskets  had  recently  been  sent  outside  for 
cleaning;  that  the  labels  had  probably  been  removed  while  the  cleaning  was  in 
progress  and  possibly  had  not  been  correctly  restored  each  to  its  original  gun! 

I  was  able  to  point  out  at  least  one  instance  in  which  that  had  obviously 
happened  in  connection  with  a  musket  in  the  glass  cabinet  bearing  a  catalog  num¬ 
ber  referring  to  a  flint-lock  whereas  the  gun  to  which  the  label  was  then  attached 
was  equipped  to  fire  with  a  percussion  cap!  If  the  British  musket  in  the  kitchen 
room  was  the  one  that  Capt,  John  brought  from  Saratoga,  then  it  had  been 
changed  at  some  time  to  remove  its  original  flint-lock  and  to  apply  the  nipple  for 
percussion-cap  firing,  and  I  had  not  noticed  that  change  when  I  saw  it  in  1930, 

It  is  quite  likely  that  such  an  alteration  might  have  been  made  by  one  of  the  Fell¬ 
ows  men  who  owned  it  after  Capt,  John  so  as  to  make  that  gun  more  conveniently 
available  for  hunting  or  for  killing  woodchucks.  In  my  boyhood  I  knew  farm 
boys  up  in  Colrain  who  were  hunting  with  old  muskets  that  had  been  altered  in 
that  way. 
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It  now  seems  strange  that  the  younger  John  (son  of  Stephen)  could  have 
passed  out  of  the  family  so  summarily  an  heirloom  of  such  distinction,  but  it 
should  be  recalled  in  his  favor  that  in  his  early  days  every  farm  attic  in  Shel¬ 
burne  contained  Revolutionary  relics,  principally  muskets,  and  that,  because 
they  were  so  common,  they  conferred  no  sense  of  distinction  on  their  poss¬ 
essors.  As  I  have  said,  even  down  in  the  last  decade  of  the  Nineteenth  century 
boys  were  often  using  those  old  guns  for  hunting  and  when  better  guns  became 
available  the  old  ones  had  no  practical  value  and  frequently  were  traded  off 
for  what  they  would  bring  or  were  stowed  away  in  the  attic  with  spinning  wheels, 
candle  molds,  andirons  and  other  outmoded  articles. 

Another  point  in  this  connection  is  that  John  Sheldon,  who  organized  the 
Pocumtuc  Valley  Memorial  Association,  was  one  of  the  first  people  of  that  area 
to  attach  real  significance  to  colonial  and  Revolutionary  records  and  relics.  I 
saw  him  once,  in  his  very  old  age,  a  commanding  figure  in  black  garments,  tall 
and  thin,  with  a  white  beard  that  reached  almost  to  his  waist,  the  longest  I  ever 
saw  on  a  living  man.  He  seemed  to  me  like  one  who  had  amazingly  appeared  out 
of  a  dim  and  distant  past. 

At  that  time  similar  museums  were  beginning  in  other  parts  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  idea  of  thus  preserving  the  tangible  relics  of  their  colonial  and 
Revolutionary  ancestors  appealed  strongly  to  all  old-stock  New  Englanders  who 
by  then  could  see  plainly  that  the  racial  complexion  of  their  land  was  changing 
and  might  ultimately  submerge  their  descendants  entirely.  The  only  way  by 
which  such  museums  could  start  their  collections  was  by  soliciting  contributions 
from  those  who  had  them  in  their  families.  Such  people  responded  generously 
to  such  appeals,  attaching  a  greater  value  to  the  institutional  preservation  and 
public  exhibition  of  those  relics  than  to  personal  ownership  sequestered  in  attics 
and  sheds.  Of  course  such  doners  could  not  foresee  a  later  time  when  their  gifts 
might  be  “sent  out  to  be  cleaned”  with  a  resulting  misapplication  of  identifying 
labels ! 

John  Sheldon  was  undoubtedly  as  commanding  of  mind  as  of  figure  and  the 
outstanding  success  of  his  Pocumtuc  Valley  Memorial  Association  and  its  Mem¬ 
orial  Hall  Museum  attest  to  the  powers  of  persuasion  that  he  exerted  on  every¬ 
one  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that,  if  John 
Fellows  visited  the  new  museum  at  Old  Deerfield  and  thereby  revealed  an  in¬ 
terest  in  what  it  aimed  to  accomplish,  he  was  vulnerable  to  the  arguments  of 
John  Sheldon  when  he  mentioned  that  he  owned  such  a  significant  relic  as  that 
Saratoga  musket.  Anyway,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  conjecture  that  John  took  the 
musket  to  Deerfield  and  gave  it  to  Sheldon. 

Several  years  later,  when  belief  in  the  family  distinction  of  ancient  heir¬ 
looms  was  becoming  more  prevalent  and  many  museums  by  then  seemed  to  be 
cluttered  with  ill-assorted  collections,  sometimes  poorly  displayed  by  somewhat 
routinized  attendants,  Allen  G.  Fellows  (1862-1917),  son  of  John,  voiced  em¬ 
phatic  regret  that  his  father  had  given  away  the  Saratoga  musket.  He  told  his 
father  that  he  had  no  valid  right  to  dispose  out  of  the  family  an  heirloom  that 
had  been  passed  on  to  him  from  the  past  generations  virtually  in  trust  for  those 
to  come.  John,  then  an  old  man,  yielding  somewhat  to  his  son’s  protests,  said 
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that  he  thought  that  he  had  merely  deposited  the  musket  in  the  Deerfield  Museum 
as  a  sort  of  loan  exhibit,  but  when  Allen  went  to  Deerfield  to  claim  the  musket 
back  again,  he  was  shown  papers  which  indicated  that  keen,  old  John  Sheldon  had 
acquired  the  musket  by  what  amounted  to  a  formal  deed  of  gift.  Allen  told  me 
the  story  of  the  musket  and  vigorously  voiced  his  dismay  in  the  presence  of  his 
old  father  who  sat  rubbing  his  fingers  over  the  top  of  his  cane  and  saying  nothing. 

Now,  unravelling  again  the  main  thread  of  our  narrative,  we  must  go  back 
to  Capt.  John  and  include  what  little  is  recorded  of  his  later  life  in  Shelburne. 

He  left  the  Continental  militia  after  the  victory  at  Saratoga,  as  has  been  told. 

On  Monday,  March  23,  1778,  five  months  after  his  return  from  Saratoga,  he 
married  Mary  Kellogg  Poole,  widow  of  Lieut.  Jacob  Poole,  also  of  Shelburne, 
with  whom  Capt.  John  had  campaigned  at  Ticonderoga  and  possibly  in  the  invas¬ 
ion  of  Canada  that  attempted  to  take  Quebec.  That  heroic  but  unsuccessful  cam¬ 
paign  took  place  in  the  fall  of  1775  and  the  spring  of  1776.  Two  separate  armies 
of  Americans  were  engaged.  One,  under  Gen.  Schuyler,  advanced  up  Lakes 
George  and  Champlain,  the  historic  route,  to  Montreal.  The  other,  under  Gen. 
Benedict  Arnold,  blazed  a  new  route  up  through  the  lakes,  forests  and  rivers  of 
Maine.  Arnold’s  army  first  assembled  at  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  near 
the  original  home  of  the  Fellows  people  in  this  country,  and  the  journey  of  Ar¬ 
nold’s  army  through  the  Maine  wilderness  is  a  classic  in  American  military 
history.  For  perseverence  under  the  utmost  hardships  it  is  almost  unparalled. 

Whether  John  and  his  friend,  Jacob  Poole,  marched  north  under  Schuyler 
or  Arnold  is  not  known.  It  is  equally  plausible  to  assume  either  route.  The 
western  location  of  Shelburne  might  naturally  have  caused  them  to  join  the  New 
York  contingent,  but  also  it  is  equally  likely  that,  as  Massachusetts  militia  men, 
they  were  ordered  to  join  the  expedition  that  started  from  that  state.  Lieutenant 
Poole  certainly  reached  Canada,  by  one  route  or  the  other,  because  it  is  recorded 
that  he  contracted  small-pox  in  Canada,  died  of  it  and  was  buried  there,  but  a 
stone  to  his  memory  still  stands  in  the  old  cemetery  at  Shelburne  Center. 

Capt.  John  was  27  years  old  when  he  married  his  friend’s  widow  and  she 
was  three  years  younger  than  he.  There  is  no  indication  that  she  had  any 
children  by  her  first  husband,  Lieut.  Poole,  but  through  her  we  can,  if  we  wish, 
claim  descent  from  the  Kelloggs  whose  descendants  gave  the  marble  font  and 
vase  which  are  now  in  the  Church  at  Shelburne  Center.  Capt.  John  Fellows  and 
Mary  Kellogg  had  seven  children,  three  sons  and  four  daughters,  all  born  in 
Shelburne.  Capt.  John  died  at  his  home  in  Shelburne,  October  29,  1831,  aged 
80.  Mary,  his  widow,  died  there  September  24,  1832,  aged  78.  They  are  both 
buried  in  the  old  “‘Patten”  cemetery  where  I  remember  having  seen,  on  one  of 
the  gravestones  of  Fellows  men,  probably  on  Capt.  John’s,  the  title  ‘Esquire” 
which  could  not  have  been  seemingly  displayed  there  by  his  children  if  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large  had  not  be  accustomed  to  regard  him  as  a  man  of  real  distinction. 

This  narrative  has  not  been  actuated  by  any  desire  to  promote  ancestor 
worship,  but  rather  to  set  forth,  in  more  readable  form  than  the  usual  geneal¬ 
ogical  chronology,  the  ascertainable  facts,  favorable  or  otherwise,  regarding 
these  members  of  the  Fellows  family.  I  think,  however,  that  it  is  proper  to 
point  out  right  here  that  in  Capt.  John  we  have  an  ancestor  to  whom,  if  we  choose 
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to  do  so,  we  can  point  with  pride.  Anyone  of  us,  who  might  wish  to  cite  him  as 
the  qualifying  ancestor  for  joining  the  Sons  or  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution, 
could  use  him  in  that  way  with  satisfaction. 

Samuel  IV,  the  Quebec  campaigner  under  Wolfe,  and  his  five  sons,  all  of 
whom  served  in  the  Continental  Army,  but  especially  Capt.  John,  were  the  kind 
of  patriots  to  whom  all  Americans,  regardless  of  descent,  now  refer  to  with 
pride  as  having  been  the  founders  of  our  nation.  Undoubtedly  they  grumbled 
and  groaned,  as  all  soldiers  always  do;  complained  of  their  leaders  and  of  the 
minor  daily  hardships  of  food  and  shelter,  but  they  responded  to  the  discipline 
that  was  necessary  to  keep  a  weak  rebellion  goipg  until  enough  tangible  progress 
had  been  made  to  cause  the  French,  actuated  principally  by  traditional  enmity 
toward  England,  to  intervene  and  insure  final  success.  I  doubt  that  any  of  the 
Fellows  soldiers  were  in  the  final  campaigns  to  the  South,  but  their  times  of  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  early  and  often  more  discouraging  years  of  that  war,  were  significant 
of  their  spirit  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom  as  they  understood  it. 

Once,  as  a  tourist  down  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Tower  of  London,  a  guide 
pointed  out  to  me  a  stone  on  which  so  many  political  prisoners  had  sat  in  chains 
so  many  years  that  the  stone  itself  and  the  wall  back  of  it  had  been  rubbed  smooth. 
I  thought  then,  ‘‘Here  is  where  some  of  our  liberties  were  won!  ”  The  same  can 
be  said  of  those  Fellows  men  twice  struggling  through  the  northern  wildernesses 
toward  Quebec,  stealthily  advancing  toward  formidable  Fort  Ticonderoga,  man¬ 
euvering  by  forced  marches  toward  Saratoga.  On  the  daily  grind  of  those  exped¬ 
itions,  in  thick  forests  and  over  the  roughest  terrain,  they  were  as  inconspicuous 
as  the  prisoners  in  the  Tower  dungeons,  but  if  they  and  their  companions  had  not 
persevered  and  arrived  in  sufficient  numbers  in  the  right  places  at  the  right 
times,  there  might  have  been  no  opportunity  in  1787  for  the  Founding  Fathers  to 
gather  at  Philadelphia  and  write  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America! 
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What  the  Real  Records  Show 


The  preceeding  chapter  was  written  in  good  faith,  but  it  contains  infer¬ 
ences  based  on  alleged  facts  that  had  been  set  down  by  my  predecessors  in 
this  Fellows  Family  research.  Accumulated  experience  in  these  matters  con¬ 
vinced  me,  more  than  a  year  after  that  chapter  had  been  written,  that  it  might 
better  serve  the  interest  of  some  future  readers  if  I  should  ascertain  and  in¬ 
clude  in  this  narrative  what  the  authentic  records  did  indicate  regarding  the 
services  of  the  Fellows  men  of  Shelburne  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  So  I  en¬ 
gaged  the  attention  of  Hazel  P.  Brook,  a  professional  genealogist  of  Boston, 
and  have  decided  to  insert  here  as  a  separate  chapter  the  complete  information 
that  she  provided.  The  following  is  what  she  reported  to  me  on  February  18, 
1955:- 


‘ ‘First,  let  me  explain  that  often  in  those  early  days,  any  man  who  had 
seen  service,  whether  he  was  a  comissioned  officer  or  not,  often  was  called 
‘Captain’  by  his  friends  as  a  sort  of  honorary  appelation.  The  records  do 
NOT  show  that  your  John  Fellows  from  Shelburne  was  ever  a  captain  in  the 
Revolutionary  Army.  The  vital  records  list  him  as  ‘Captain  John”  marrying 
Mary  Kellogg,  but  do  not»state  that  he  had  service  in  the  Revolutionary  Army. 

It  is  possible  that  he  was  one  with  service  prior  to  the  Revolution.  However, 
the  Revolutionary  vVar  records  do  list  him  as  a  private  and  later  as  a  corporal. 
You  will  note  on  the  records  that  I  am  appending  that  William  and  Willis,  the 
twins,  and  their  brothers,  Samuel  and  Solomon,  all  had  Revolutionary  Army 
service.  They  are  listed  in  the  vital  records  as  Revolutionary  soldiers,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  show  your  John  as  a  captain. 

‘‘However,  the  records  show  that  there  was  a  John  Fellows  from  Shef¬ 
field,  in  Berkshire  County,  who  was  a  colonel  and  later  a  brigader  general. 

The  Fellows  men  from  Shelburne  were  evidently  attached  to  the  regiment  or 
brigade  of  Gen.  John  Fellows  of  Sheffield  after  they  had  reached  New  York 
State.  Following  are  the  service  records  of  the  Fellows  men  of  Shelburne  who 
served  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  as  copied  by  me  from  Volume  V  of  ‘Massa¬ 
chusetts  Soldiers  and  Sailors  in  the  Revolutionary  War'.":- 

From  Page  596  of  Volume  V:- 


Samuel  IV 


Fellows,  Samuel,  Shelburne,  Private  Capt.  Agrippa  Wells’s  co„  Co. 
Whitcomb’s  regt.;  muster  roll  dated  Aug.  1,  1775;  enlisted  May  10,  1775,  ser¬ 
vice  2  mos.  26  days;  also  company  receipt  for  wages  for  September  1  775,  dated 
Prospect  Hill;  also  company  return  (probably  Oct.  1775);  also  receipt  for  bounty 
coat  or  its  equivalent  in  money  dated  Prospect  Hill,  Nov.  20,  1775;  also  Capt. 
Lawrence  Kemp’s  co.,  Col.  Leonard’s  regt.;  engaged  Feb.  23,  1777,  discharged 
April  10,  1777;  service,  47  days  at  Ticonderoga;  roll  sworn  to  in  Suffolk  Co., 
also  Capt.  Benjamin  Phillips’s  co.,  Col.  Elisha  Porter’s  (Hampshire  County) 
regt.;  enlisted  July  10,  1777,  discharged  Aug.  12,  1777;  service  1  mo.  8  days, 


. 
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travel  included,  in  Northern  Department;  also,  receipt  dated  Shelburne  Sept. 
22,  1777,  given  to  the  Selectmen,  for  mileage,  etc.  from  Shelburne  to  Still¬ 

water,  112  miles;  Capt.  John  Wells  certifies  that  the  men  whose  names  appear 
upon  said  receipt  went  out  of  the  town  with  him;  also,  private,  Capt.  John 
Well’s  co.,  Col.  David  Wells’s  regt.j  enlisted  September  22,  1777;  discharged 
Oct.  5,  1777;  service  14  days  in  Northern  Department;  company  raised  from 
Hampshire  Co.  militia;  roll  dated  Shelburne. 

Also  From  Page  596  of  Volume  V:- 


Samuel  V 


Fellows,  Samuel  (also  given  Jr.)  Shelburne,  List  of  men  belonging  to  the 
militia  of  Shelburne  who  were  mustered  by  Lieut,  Col.  David  Wells  for  3  months 
service  at  Claverack,  sworn  to  in  Hampshire  Co.,  Aug.  3,  1730;  Capt.  John 
Long’s  co.,  age  42  years;  stature  5  ft .  5  in.;  complexion  light;  residence  Shel¬ 
burne;  also  Private,  Capt.  Isaac  Newton’s  co.,  Col.  S.  Murray’s  (Hampshire  Co.) 
regt,;  enlisted  July  13,  1780,  discharged  Oct.  10,  1780;  service  3  mos.  7  days, 
travel  included;  company  raised  to  reinforce  Continental  Army  for  three  months. 

From  Page  595  of  Volume  V:- 


“Captain”  John 


Fellows,  John,  Shelburne,  Private,  Capt.  Oliver  Avery’s  co,  of  Minute-men 
which  marched  April  21,  1775,  in  response  to  the  alarm  of  April  19,  1775;  ser¬ 
vice  7  days;  reported  enlisted  into  the  army  under  Capt.  Hugh  Maxwell,  April 
27,  1775;  also,  Capt.  Agrippa  Wells’s  co.,  Col.  Asa  Whitcomb’s  regt,;  muster 
roll  dated  Aug.  1,  1775;  enlisted  May  1,  1  775;  service  3  mos.  8  days;  also,  com¬ 
pany  receipt  for  wages  for  September,  1775,  dated  Prospect  Hill,  Nov.  17,  1775; 
also  company  return  (probably  Oct.  1775);  also,  order  for  bounty  coat  or  its 
equivalent  in  money  dated  Prospect  Hill,  Dec,  22,  1775;  Capt,  Benjamin  Phillips’s 
co,,  Lieut.  Col.  Timothy  Robinson’s  detachment  of  Hampshire  Co.  militia;  en¬ 
listed  Jan.  6,  1777,  discharged  April  1,  1777;  service  86  days;  enlistment  to  ex¬ 
pire  March  23,  1777;  company  marched  to  Ticonderoga;  also,  Corporal,  Capt. 
Benjamin  Phillips’s  co.,  Col.  Elisha  Porter’s  (Hampshire  Co.)  regt.;  enlisted 
July  1  0,  1777,  discharged  Aug.  12,  1777;  service  1  mo.  8  days,  travel  included, 
at  the  Northward;  also  return  dated  Shelburne,  Sept.  22,  1777,  given  to  the  Sel¬ 
ectmen,  for  mileage,  etc.,  from  Shelburne  to  Stillwater,  112  miles;  Capt.  John 
Wells  certifies  that  the  men  whose  names  appear  upon  said  receipt  went  out  of 
the  town  with  him;  also.  Private,  Capt.  John  Wells’s  co.,  Col.  David  Wells’s 
regt,;  enlisted  Sept.  22,  1777;  discharged  Oct,  23,  1777;  service  1  mo.  2  days 
in  Northern  department;  company  raised  from  Hampshire  Co.  militia,  roll 
dated  Shelburne. 

From  Page  597  of  Volume  V:- 

William  --  (One  of  the  Twins) 


Fellows,  William,  Shelburne,  Private,  Capt.  Samuel  Taylor’s  co,,  Col. 
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Nicholas  Dike’s  regt.;  pay  abstract  for  mileage*  etc.,  dated  Roxbury  Sept.  17, 
1776;  also  same  co.  and  regt.;  pay  abstract  for  travel  allowance  from  place 
of  discharge  home,  dated  Dorchester  Heights,  Nov.  28,  1776;  also,  Capt.  Law¬ 
rence  Kemp’s  co.,  Col.  Leonard’s  regt.;  engaged  Feb.  23,  1777,  discharged 
April  10,  1777,  service  47  days  at  Ticonderoga;  also,  Capt.  Benj.amin  Phillips’s 
co.,  Col.  Elisha  Porter’s  regt.,  enlisted  July  10,  1777;  discharged  Aug.  12, 

1777;  service  1  mo.  8  days,  travel  included,  in  Northern  Department;  also, 
list  of  men  raised  to  serve  in  Continental  Army  as  returned  by  Lieut.  Benjamin 
Nash,  dated  Shelburne,  April  5,  1779;  residence  Shelburne;  engaged  for  town  of 
Shelburne;  joined  Capt.  Bryant’s  co.,  Col.  Crane’s  regt.;  term  3  years;  also 
Matross,  Capt.  Bryant’s  co.,  Col.  Mason’s  regt.;  Continental  Army  pay  accounts 
for  service  from  March  27,  1778  to  December  31,  1779;  also  Capt.  Benjamin 
Frothingham’ s  co.,  Col.  Crane’s  (Artillery)  regt.;  muster  roll  for  Oct.  1778 
dated  Springfield;  also,  Capt.  Bryant’s  co.;  Continental  Army  pay  accounts  foi 
service  from  January  1,  1780  to  Dec.  31,  1780;  company  stationed  at  West  Point. 

Also  From  Page  597  of  Volume  V:- 


Willis  -  (The  other  Twin) 

Fellows,  Willis,  Shelburne.  Private,  Capt.  Sam  Taylor’s  co.,  Col.  Nicholas 
Dike’s  regt.;  pay  abstract  for  mileage,  etc.,  dated  Roxbuiy  Sept.  17,  1776;  also 
same  co.  and  regt.;  pay  abstract  for  mileage  etc.,  from  place  of  discharge  home, 
dated  Dorchester  Heights,  Nov.  28,  1776;  also  Capt.  Lawrence  Kemp’s  co.,  Col. 
Leonard’s  regt.;  engaged  Feb.  23,  1777;  discharged  April  10,  1777;  service  47 
days  at  Ticonderoga;  also  Capt.  Benjamin  Phillips’s  co.,  Col.  Elisha  Porter’s 
Hampshire  Co.,  regt,  enlisted  July  10,  1777,  discharged  Aug .  12,  1777;  service 
1  mo.,  8  days,  travel  included,  in  Northern  Department;  also  list  of  men  laised 
to  serve  in  the  Continental  Army*  as  returned  by  Lieut.  Benjamin  Nash,  Shel¬ 
burne,  April  5,  1779,  residence  Shelburne;  engaged  for  town  of  Shelburne; 
joined  Capt.  Bryant’s  co.,  Col.  Crane’s  regt,;  term  3  years;  also  Montross, 

Capt.  Bryant’s  co.,  Col.  Mason’s  regt.;  Continental  Army  pay  accounts  for  ser¬ 
vice  from  March  27*  1778  to  Dec.  31,  1779;  also,  Capt.  Benjamin  Frothingham’s 
co.,  Col.  John  Crane’s  (Artillery)  regt.;  muster  roll  for  Oct.  1778,  dated  Spring- 
field;  also  Capt.  Bryant’s  co.;  Continental  Army  pay  accounts  for  service  from 
January  1,  1780  to  Dec.  31,  1780;  company  stationed  at  West  Point. 

Also  From  Page  597  of  Volume  V:- 


Solomon 


Fellows,  Solomon,  Shelburne.  List  of  men  belonging  to  the  militia  of  Shelburne 
who  were  mustered  by  Lieut.  Col.  David  Wells  for  3  months  service  at  Claver- 
ack,  sworn  to  in  Hampshire  Co.,  August  3,  1780;  Capt.  John  Long’s  co,*  age 
19  yrs;  stature  5  ft.  4  in.,  complexion  light;  residence  Shelburne;  also  Frivate, 
Capt.  Isaac  Newton’s  co.,  Col.  S.  Murray’s  (Hampshire  Co.)  regt.;  enlisted 
July  1  3,  1780;  discharged  Oct.  10*  1780;  service  3  mos.  7  days,  travel  included; 
company  raised  to  reinforce  Continental  Army  for  3  months. 

Here  end  the  authentic  records  as  copied  by  Hazel  P.  Brook  from  the 
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archives  mentioned,  and  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  to  stop  all  research  about 
our  John  right  heie,  for  the  farther  we  go,  the  more  he  seems  to  diminish  in 
military  rank  at  least!  There  was  a  short  time  when  I  thought  that  he  might 
have  been  a  general;  or  at  least  a  colonel,  and  some  readers  may  recall  that, 
after  I  felt  obliged  to  demote  him  to  captain,  I  conjectured  that  possibly  he 
had  heard  the  words  that  General  Burgoyne  had  uttered  when  he  surrendeied 
to  General  Gates  after  the  British  defeat  at  Saratoga,  Now  that  we  know  from 
Miss  Brook  that  our  John  was  a  mere  private,  possibly  in  the  rear  rank  be¬ 
cause  of  unimpressively  short  stature,  maybe  I  ought  to  turn  back  and  strike 
that  conjecture  out  of  the  preceeding  chapter.  But  I  am  going  to  let  it  stand 
because  I  rather  liked  repeating  the  stilted  language  of  both  generals  as  I 
found  it  told  in  an  authentic  reference  book.  It  shows  something  of  the  flavor 
of  the  times  in  which  those  Fellows  soldiers  lived, 

I  think  that  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  military  records  of  Samuel  IV  and 
of  his  five  sons  might  reveal  that  several  of  them  were  away  at  the  same  time 
which,  before  the  days  of  the  extreme  inflation  of  the  continental  currency, 
might  indicate  that,  with  no  serious  disparagement  of  their  patriotism,  they 
may  have  been  inclined  to  think  sometimes  that  soldiering  was  more  profitable 
than  farming  for  short  spaces  of  time.  Certainly,  even  a  superficial  reader 
of  those  military  records,  as  copied  into  this  chapter,  will  be  struck  by  the 
fact  that  those  of  the  two  twins  agree  in  every  factual  detail.  They  enlisted  to¬ 
gether  on  the  same  days;  were  discharged  similarly  and  their  periods  of  ser¬ 
vice,  including  transfers  into  various  companies  and  regiments,  also  coincided. 
That  justifies  the  inference  that  they  were  identical  twins,  for  it  is  such  twins 
that  show  complete  attachment  and  likes  and  dislikes  throughout  their  lives. 

Miss  Brook  confined  her  research  on  the  Fellows  men  of  Shelburne,  and 
especially  her  attempt  to  authenticate  the  military  title  of  John,  exclusively 
to  the  printed  records  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  That  was  about  what  I  had 
commissioned  her  to  do.  I  still  think,  however,  that  John,  son  of  Samuel,  had 
acquired  the  title  of  captain  by  legitimate  service  somewhere;  probably  in  the 
enrolled  militia  of  Massachusetts,  either  before  or  after  the  Revolution.  His 
tomb-stone  and  the  ledger  of  Joseph  Severance,  the  Shelburne  tailor,  both  gave 
him  that  title  without  question.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  that  such  usuage  would 
have  been  the  result  of  mere  friendly  nick-naming  in  the  Shelburne  community. 
No  son  of  stern,  old  Samuel  IV,  who  himself  had  seen  service  on  the  plains  of 
Abraham  and  who  became  the  first  Shelburne  deacon,  could  have  strutted  about 
there  with  any  assumed  or  nick-named  military  title  !  I  feel  close  enough  to 
those  people,  psychologically  at  least,  to  know  that  their  scorn  would  have 
made  it  impossible  for  John  or  anyone  else  to  have  used  any  assumed  or  nick¬ 
named  military  title .  Their  phrase  “to  take  down”,  meaning  the  act  of  scorn¬ 
fully  deflating  any  pretender  or  boaster,  was  still  so  filled  with  the  same  mean¬ 
ing  in  my  time  that  it  authenticates  my  belief  that  John  was  a  captain  by  right 
of  rank  properly  earned  and  conferred.  So  captain  he  shall  remain  whenever 
he  steps  forth  in  the  succeeding  chapters. 


, 
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VI 

A  Box  of  Old  Letters 


Now,  after  six  generations,  we  come  to  the  first  Fellows  concerning 
whom  I  have  some  first-hand  information  not  derived  from  the  genealogical 
compilations  of  my  predecessors  in  the  work.  He  is  Igal,  sixth  child  and 
second  son  of  Capt.  John  and  Mary  Kellogg,  Stephen,  already  referred  to  in 
the  narratives  of  Samuel  IV  and  the  Saratoga  musket,  was  Igal’s  younger 
brother,  Igal  was  my  great-grandfather  and  some  memories  of  him  lingered 
in  the  village  of  Shelburne  Falls  during  my  childhood  and  youth  there,  but  he 
was  seldom  mentioned  to  my  by  any  of  my  Fellows  relatives,  inside  the  family. 
They  had  heard  talk  of  him  which  did  not  seem  creditable  and  which  seemed  to 
indicate  one  who  was  certainly  at  variance  with  the  generally  stern  and  dom¬ 
estically  steadfast  temperaments  of  the  Fellows  people. 

In  selecting  the  name  Igal  for  their  second  son,  John  and  Mary  certainly 
followed  the  Old  Testament  tradition  of  the  family,  but  why  they  chose  such  a 
peculiar  and  Biblically  inconspicuous  name  can  only  be  conjectured,  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  Concordance  of  the  King  James  version  of  the  Bible  contains  only  one 
reference  under  the  name  Igal,  It  says,  probably  referring  to  the  meaning  of 
the  word  in  Hebrew,  ‘Whom  God  will  avenge”,  and  refers  the  reader  to  the 
Book  of  Numbers,  Chapter  13,  verse  7,  There  we  find  that,  when  God  told 
Moses  to  send  men  'to  search  out  the  land  of  Canaan”,  Igal  was  among  those 
selected  by  Moses  evidently  because,  as  the  son  of  Joseph,  he  was  the  leader 
of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  Although  Biblical  names  were  fairly  common  among 
living  people  in  my  youth  and  I  have  seen  many  more  in  New  England  ceme¬ 
teries,  I  never  heard  nor  saw  the  name  Igal  except  as  applied  to  this  man,  my 
great-grandfather  Fellows, 

Right  at  this  point  the  writing  of  this  narrative  was  interrupted  for  nearly 
10  months  by  circumstances  growing  out  of  my  recollection  that  in  my  child¬ 
hood  I  had  been  given  a  pair  of  brass-framed  spectacles  that  were  said  to  have 
belonged  to  Igal  Fellows,  The  whimsical  thought  occurred  to  me  that,  if 
paleontologists  could  reconstruct  the  entire  skeleton  of  a  prehistoric  man 
from  one  bone  fragment,  why  shouldn’t  I  be  able  to  deduce  something  of  Igal’s 
appearance  from  an  examination  of  spectacles  that  fitted  his  brows?  When  I 
mentioned  that  possibility  to  Elizabeth,  my  wife,  one  day  at  lunch,  she  told  me 
at  once  where  I  could  find  in  our  store  room  a  stage-coach  trunk  that  probably 
contained  the  spectacles.  That  little,  square  trunk  had  brought  various  Wood 
and  Fellows  family  items  down  to  us  from  Shelburne  Falls  after  the  death  of 
my  mother  (Lizzie  May  Fellows)  in  October,  1934, 

I  found  the  spectacles  right  where  Elizabeth  thought  they  would  be,  and 
have  them  in  front  of  me  now  as  I  write.  The  glass  lenses,  which  have  little 
power  of  magnification,  are  ovals  measuring  1  —  1  /2  inch  by  1  inch.  The  bows 
or  side  pieces  have  sliding  extensions,  and  the  hinge  of  one  of  the  bows  has 
been  broken,  or  worn  out,  and  repaired  with  a  bent  pin  which  is  probably  the 
only  trace  of  Igal’s  manual  efforts  now  left  on  earth,  a  crude  job  but  effective. 
Those  spectacles  are  a  little  too  narrow  to  center  well  in  front  of  my  eyes,  and 
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I  am  not  a  large  man.  Probably  spectacles  were  not  so  exactly  fitted  to  in¬ 
dividual  wearers  then  as  is  now  being  done,  but  nevertheless,  it  is  a  reason¬ 
able  assumption  that  Igal  was  narrow  between  the  eyes  and  across  his  forehead; 
possibly  about  the  size  of  his  five-feet-four  uncles  whose  ‘stature’’  we  have 
read  in  their  Revolutionary  war  records.  That  is  about  all  that  the  spectacles 
can  tell  us  -  he  was  a  small  man  and  liked  to  read. 

But  in  looking  for  the  spectacles  I  found  in  the  same  box  something  so 
much  more  interesting  and  significant,  with  so  much  possible  bearing  on  this 
narrative,  that  I  felt  justified  in  suspending  the  writing  until  I  had  examined  it 
thoroughly.  That  find  was  a  wooden  box  measuring  8  —  1  /Z  inches  long,  4-3/4 
inches  wide  and  3-3/4  inches  deep.  The  cover  was  of  card-board,  and  both  the 
box  and  its  cover  had  been  completely  covered  with  dark  gray  wall  paper  that 
had  a  conventionalized  floral  pattern  that  was  only  slightly  weathered.  The 
cover,  which  fits  snugly,  may  have  been  home-made  by  the  same  person  who 
carefully  applied  the  wall  paper  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  box  as  a 
permanent  receptacle  for  valued  articles.  That  box,  its  cover,  wall-paper 
and  contents  were  obviously  relics  of  the  thrift  and  care  of  Hannah  Whitney, 
long-suffering  wife  of  Igal  Fellows  and  mother  of  Robert  Bordwell  Fellows, 
my  grandfather. 

The  box  contained  nearly  40  old  letters,  all  folded  as  was  done  before 
the  invention  of  envelopes,  with  the  addresses  on  the  outside  of  the  fold,  and 
running  in  dates  from  about  1809  to  1844.  Any  philatelist  would  recognize 
from  those  dates  that  none  of  those  letters  carried  postage  stamps  because 
adhesive  stamps  for  mail  were  originated,  in  England,  in  1840  and  the  use  of 
them  was  not  authorized  in  the  United  States  until  1845  and,  even  then,  Con¬ 
gress  made  no  appropriation  for  printing  them.  During  1846  and  part  of  1847 
some  postmasters  produced  their  own  stamps,  each  in  individual  design. 

Those  postmaster  stamps  are  now  among  the  greatest  of  philatelic  rarities. 
Unfortunately,  so  far  as  intrinsic  value  is  concerned,  none  of  the  writers  of 
those  Fellows  letters  happened  to  be  where  a  postmaster  issued  his  own  stamps. 
The  Post  Office  Department  issued  its  first  stamps  on  July  1,  1847,  and  ordered 
all  post  master  stamps  to  be  destroyed  after  that  date. 

In  addition  to  the  collection  of  old  letters,  that  box  contained  a  long  and 
thick  strand  of  straw-colored  hair  whose  very  fine  texture  positively  indicated 
human  origin  rather  than  that  possibly  grown  on  the  mane  of  a  favorite  horse. 
Probably  it  was  a  relic  of  some  dear  one  who  had  died  at  an  early  age,  but 
there  was  no  clue  to  reveal  the  identity  of  that  person. 

In  the  box  also  was  what  appeared  at  first  glance  to  be  the  first  page  of 
the  Monday,  October  3,  1808,  issue  of  the  Greenfield  Gazette.  The  printing 
on  the  old  rag  paper  was  clearly  legible  and,  when  first  seen  folded,  caused 
me  both  to  assume  and  to  hope  that  it  must  contain  some  printed  item  of  inter¬ 
est  or  significance  to  the  family,  but  such  was  not  the  case.  When  it  had  been 
carefully  unfolded  and  spread  out,  it  revealed  that  the  center  had  been  cut  out 
in  the  outline  of  the  silhouette  of  a  young  woman,  Elizabeth  and  I  traced  it  out 
on  a  sheet  of  black  paper,  and  then  cut  it  out.  It  was  the  largest  silhouette  that 
I  had  ever  seen,  about  12  inches  up-and-down,  but  7-l/2  inches  wide,  and 
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showed  a  fair  and  refined  profile  whose  lips  could  speak  no  name  nor  tell  a 
family  connection.  Presumably  it  could  have  been  the  preserved  profile  of 
the  same  young  woman  whose  long  tresses  had  also  been  saved  in  the  box. 

Fifteen  of  the  old  letters  were  addressed  to  or  directly  concerned  Hannah 
Whitney  Fellows,  wife  of  Igal,  and  those  letters  ran  in  dates  from  1809  to  1844. 
In  addition  to  Hannah’s  letters,  there  were  five  addressed  to  or  directly  con¬ 
cerning  Robert  Bordwell  Fellows,  her  son,  and  also,  in  the  box,  were  a  few 
dance  invitations,  receipted  bills,  notes  of  commendation  from  public  school 
and  Sunday  school  teachers  and,  in  penciled  writing,  a  three-stanza  poem 
entitled,  ‘  Lines  on  the  Death  of  Daniel  Chandler  ",  by  Moses  Whitney.  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  Daniel  Chandler  and  I  assume  that  Hannah’s  principal  reason 
for  saving  the  poem  was  because  its  author,  Moses  Whitney,  probably  was  her 
brother  or  other  close  relative. 

Folded  inside  the  sheet  of  paper,  on  which  the  poem  was  penciled,  was 
a  very  old  and  scarcely  legible  clipping  from  the  Greenfield  Gazette.  It 
seemed  as  though  that  clipping  might  have  some  relationship  to  the  poem  or 
its  author,  but  it  did  not  throw  any  light  on  either.  It  had  been  clipped  and 
saved  because  the  Gazette  had  printed,  without  crediting  the  author,  the  same 
poem  that  appeared  in  the  pencil  manuscript.  The  Moses  Whitney  poem  is  so 
typical  of  the  mortuary  musings  that  were  prevalent  then,  and  so  aptly  illus¬ 
trates  the  traditional  pose  of  religious  submission  to  an  inscrutable  and  stern 
God,  that  I  have  decided  to  repeat  it  here  in  full  as  follows: - 

LINES  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  DANIEL  CHANDLER  BY  MOSES  WHITNEY 

In  vain,  dear  youth,  lamenting  tears  are  shed; 

Your  friends  with  sighs  in  vain  lament  your  doom; 

Pity’s  soft  tear  can  never  reach  the  dead. 

Or  influence  have  upon  the  silent  tomb. 

In  bloom  of  youth  fate  summon’d  thee  from  earth, 

Nor  could  the  virtues  of  thy  generous  mind 

Exempt  thee  from  the  cruel  stroke  of  death; 

Or  screen  thee  from  the  blow  that  fate  designed. 

A  brilliant  flower  how  soon  has  ceased  to  bloom; 

The  bloom  of  youth,  how  fleeting!  fades  away! 

Hence,  mortals,  may  you  learn  your  certain  doom, 

Fortune  adverse,  like  his,  your  lot  may  be. 

The  title  of  this  poem,  as  given  above,  was  copied  from  the  manuscript, 
but  as  printed  in  the  Greenfield  Gazette  the  title  was  ‘On  the  Death  of  a 
Friend”,  and  there  was  no  printed  reference  to  the  author.  The  newspaper’s 
columnar  heading,  under  which  Moses  Whitney’s  poem  appeared,  was  labeled, 
“Corner  For  the  Muses”  and  the  clipping  contained  in  full  another  peom  that 
was  printed  below  the  Moses  Whitney  lament.  It  seems  to  me  significant  that 
in  making  her  own  clipping  of  the  Moses  Whitney  poem,  Hannah  Whitney 
Fellows  decided  also  to  retain  that  next  poem  which  contains  such  a  strong 
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reflection  of  political  or  social  philosophy  that  I  feel  justified  in  reproducing 
it  here  as  follows:- 

TO  LITTLE  LOUIS  CAPET 

(On  his  being  put  an  apprentice  to  a  cobbler) 

By  Peter  Pindar,  Esq. 

I  give  thee  joy,  thou  lucky  blade, 

That  France  has  put  thee  to  a  trade-- 
It  was  a  very  prudent  thought; 

Now  wilt  thou  good  for  something  be, 

But  hadst  thou  been  a  King,  dost  see, 

Thou  really  had  been  good  for  naught! 

The  name  Peter  Findar  seemed  so  familiar  to  me  at  first  glance  that  I 
tried  in  vain  to  locate  it  in  various  reference  books.  Probably  it  was  the  nom 
de  plume  of  a  local  writer  and  may  have  lingered  in  the  talk  of  Franklin  County 
when  I  was  a  boy.  Anyway,  those  were  pretty  strong  republican  and  anti-mon¬ 
archist  sentiments  that  Peter  Findar  injected  into  his  six  lines  of  verse  addressed 
to  an  innocent  boy  whose  parents  had  both  been  beheaded  by  a  revolutionary  tri¬ 
bunal.  The  facts  that  Peter  Pindar  wrote  it  then,  that  the  Greenfield  Gazette 
chose  to  print  it  and  that  Hannah  Whitney  Fellows  clipped  and  saved  it  all  seem 
to  me  to  give  an  interesting  and  really  refreshing  glimpse  of  the  sentiments 
that  prevailed  in  Franklin  County  only  three  decades  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
American  Revolution  and,  especially  among  the  descendants  of  those  English¬ 
men  who,  less  than  200  years  before,  had  subscribed  themselves,  in  their 
famous  Mayflower  Compact,  as  'the  loyal  subjects  of  our  dread  sovereign  Lord, 
King  by  the  grace  of  God.5’ 

It  could  also  be  regarded  as  equally  significant  of  20th  Century  modes  of 
thought  that  just  now  I  referred  to  Little  Louis  Capet  as  an  innocent  boy  , 
whereas  to  Peter  Findar  and  our  Franklin  County  forebears  of  150  years  ago, 
he  was  filled  with  the  evil  virus  of  royalty  and  capable  of  passing  that  evil  on 
unless  put  to  another  and  really  worthwhile  trade  like  cobbling!  By  the  time  I 
came  on  and  was  being  taught  history,  our  republic  and  the  sentiments  that  sup¬ 
ported  it  were  so  firmly  established  that  it  had  become  possible  to  be,  at  least 
sentimentally,  lenient  toward  royal  persons  as  human  beings,  and  to  teach  about 
Louis  Capet  as  the  little  Lost  Dauphin,  a  pitiful  orphan! 

The  discovery  of  that  cache  of  old  letters  caused  me  to  decide  to  stop  the 
writing  of  this  narrative  until  after  I  had  made  type  -  scripts  of  all  of  them  in 
the  expectation  that  they  certainly  would  contain  some  information  regarding 
family  personalities  that  I  would  want  to  mention  in  this  narrative.  That  task 
took  the  writing  time  of  many  mornings.  It  was  almost  like  translating  be¬ 
cause  in  some  instances  the  writing  was  somewhat  faded  and  there  were  various 
figures  of  speech  and  proper  names  that  took  time  to  decipher.  All  the  writing, 
of  course  had  been  done  with  quill  pens  which  apparently  could  not  be  lifted  so 
precisely  from  the  paper,  at  the  end  of  a  word,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  do  with 
our  modern,  metal  pens.  That  “drag'’  of  the  quill  frequently  caused  a  stroke  of 
ink  on  the  end  of  a  word  and  presented  enigmas  of  spelling  or  meaning,  such  as, 
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for  example*  "anye”  which  as  a  word  was  incomprehensible,  but  completely 
clear  when  I  had  observed  that  the  “e“  stroke  on  the  end  could  be  disiegarded. 

Those  letters  yielded  very  little  genealogical  information,  although,  they 
contained  accounts  of  recent  personal  events,  parties,  marriages*  births,  deaths 
and  religious  experiences.  I  grew  somewhat  exasperated  and  when  I  came  to 
an  interesting  reference  to  someone  by  a  first  name*  such  as  John,  Maiy  or 
Eunice*  I  would  think,  “Why  didn’t  this  writer  explain  who  these  first  named 
people  were?”  Then  I  realized*  of  course,  that  we  never  fill  in  such  informa¬ 
tion  in  our  own  correspondence  with  relatives  and  close  friends.  It  isn’t  nec¬ 
essary  because  the  names,  as  mentioned  in  letters,  mean  definite  persons 
without  further  explanation.  The  letters  did  give  some  points  of  infoimation 
that  threw  a  little  additional  light  on  Igal  Fellows  and  his  wife,  Hannah  Whitney, 
and  on  the  early  life  and  travels  of  their  son,  Robert  Bordwell  Fellows.  I  will 
use  those  facts  when  they  come  in  natuially  in  the  later  stages  of  this  narrative. 

As  a  whole,  those  letters  were  well  composed  in  good  penmanship  and  re¬ 
flected  great  credit  to  the  so-called  common  school  education  that  those  writers 
had  received  in  the  public  schools  of  Shelburne.  Letter  writing  was  a  more  ser¬ 
ious  and  much  more  expensive  form  of  communication  then  and  those  letters 
make  it  evident  that  the  writers  of  them  had  been  carefully  instructed  in  that 
art.  The  result  was  a  certain  stilted  formality  of  beginning  and  ending  such 
epistles,  but  really  the  entire  collection  of  letters  showed  a  higher  average  of 
literary  skill  than  we  would  be  inclined  to  expect  from  people  of  more  than  a 
century  ago,  because  we  are  always  assuming  that  we  are  more  proficient  in 
everything  than  any  ancestor  could  possibly  have  been*  As  letter  writers  we  do 
not  excel. 

Transcribing  about  40  old  letters  and  examining  the  few  other  contents  of 
Hannah  Whitney’s  box  could  not  have  required  the  10  whole  months  delay  in 
this  writing,  as  referred  to  earlier.  No,  but  they  started  it!  Just  about  as  I 
was  finishing  the  transcribing  of  the  letters,  the  televised  hearings  of  the  Army- 
McCarthy  controversy  began  in  Washington  and  I  thought  that  it  was  an  obliga¬ 
tion  of  good  citizenship  to  follow  them  carefully,  for  at  that  time  Senator  Joseph 
McCarthy  of  Wisconsin  seemed  to  be  of  menacing  portent  on  the  national  scene. 

I  hope  that  he  will  have  sunk  so  deep  in  oblivion  that  future  readers  of  this  nar¬ 
rative  will  be  obliged  to  consult  a  reference  book  of  painstaking  detail  in  order 
to  learn  what  the  Army -McCarthy  controversy  of  1954  leally  was. 

Also,  as  a  further  inducement  to  suspend  desk  work,  spring  came  on  and 
caused  Elizabeth  to  go  out  and  delve  in  the  flower  gardens  each  day,  and  I 
could  not  with  a  clear  conscience  stay  inside  at  seeming  sedentary  work  while 
she  was  thus  manually  engaged  before  the  gaze  of  all  the  neighbors  and  of  the 
passing  people.  If  she  were  cooking  in  the  kitchen,  iioning  in  the  laundry  or 
dusting  in  the  living  room,  my  conscience  was  quiet  and  I  could  remain  clois¬ 
tered  in  the  second-floor  study,  because,  of  course,  no  one  outside  could  com¬ 
pare  the  amount  of  each  individual’s  physical  effort.  So  digging  plantin  out 
of  the  lawn,  piuning  ground-cover,  English  ivy,  and  performing  othei  common 
and  unskilled  labors  in  the  yard  seemed  better  to  sustain  my  masculine  pres¬ 
tige  than  any  further  writings  about  obscure  and  long  dead  members  of  the 
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Then,  in  early  June,  we  went  to  the  hotel  at  East  Northfield,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  for  a  month,  and  returned  there  for  October  and  no  writing  could  be 
conveniently  accomplished  then.  I  did,  however,  do  some  supeificial  research 
into  various  phases  of  the  Fellows  family  at  the  Court  house  and  Library  in 
Greenfield  and  at  the  Memorial  Hall  Museum  in  Old  Deerfield  as  may  become 
apparent  when  I  stop  this  long  explanation  of  my  delays  and  procrastinations 
and  resume  the  real  narrative  where  I  left  off  in  beginning  my  account  of  Igal, 
son  of  Capt.  John. 


* 

' 
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VII 

‘‘Poor  Sinful  Worm  of  the  Dust” 

In  my  first  draft  of  this  narratives  before  I  considered  it  desirable  to 
conduct  any  research  and  also  before  I  discovered  Hannah  Whitney’s  box  of 
old  letters,  I  had  written  all  that  I  could  remember  off-hand  about  Igal  Fellows. 
I  am  going  to  repeat  that  here,  and  then  supplement  it  with  whatever  other  in¬ 
formation  I  have  been  able  to  learn  so  as  to  show  that  my  general  impressions 
may  have  been  reasonably  correct  regarding  an  ancestor  who  died  34  years  be¬ 
fore  I  was  born.  It  will  also  become  apparent  that  those  impressions,  that 
came  to  me  by  word  of  mouth  from  here  and  there,  inside  and  outside  the  fam¬ 
ily,  can  not  be  verified  in  detail.  Here  is  what  I  wrote  a  year  ago:- 

‘ ‘Igal  may  have  been  considered  the  black  sheep  of  a  rather  stern,  up¬ 
right  and  religious  family.  His  son,  Robert,  retained  an  unpleasant  and  pos¬ 
sibly  unforgiving  memory  of  him,  and  I  do  not  recall  any  reference  that  Rob¬ 
ert  ever  made  to  me  concerning  his  father.  I  judge,  from  what  I  heard  from 
other  sources,  that  Igal  may  have  liked  to  hang  around  the  bar-room  of  the 
old  stone  hotel  in  Shelburne  Falls  and,  by  means  of  witty  talk,  to  sponge  free 
drinks  from  fellow  villagers  or,  more  likely,  from  passing  travellers.  His 
reputation  as  a  wit  lived  after  him  in  the  conversations  of  men  who  were  old 
in  my  youth.  He  may  have  been  what  was  called  a  toss-pot. 

‘‘Igal  evidently  was  better  educated  than  the  average,  for  he  was  able  to 
quote  from  English  literature  quite  readily  and,  when  he  frequently  abandoned 
his  family  and  wandered  away,  he  sometimes  served  as  a  school  teacher 
wherever  he  happened  to  be.  He  wanted  to  see  Niagara  Falls  and,  without 
warning  to  his  family,  set  off  afoot  to  go  there,  supporting  himself  at  various 
odd  jobs  on  the  way.  He  saw  the  Falls  and  returned,  but  may  have  been  away 
at  least  two  years,  during  which  his  wife,  Hannah,  and  her  small  children  had 
to  fend  for  themselves  as  best  they  could  or  look  to  relatives  for  assistance. 

I  have  a  letter  that  Igal  wrote  to  Hannah  from  some  place  of  his  wanderings. 

It  is  well  composed  and  filled  with  platitudes  of  affectionate  reference  to  his 
family.  In  spite  of  Igal’s  failings  Hannah  had  treasured  his  letter  in  her  big 
Bible  and  that  is  how  it  came  to  me.” 

That  is  all  that  I  could  write  about  Igal  Fellows  before  I  had  looked 
him  up”,  as  the  business  saying  is.  What  I  have  since  learned  does  not  alter 
nor  amplify  my  previous  information  very  much.  It  struck  me  one  day,  as  I 
was  considering  Igal,  that  there  was  still  living  in  Greenfield  a  grand-niece 
of  his,  Miss  Mary  Fellows,  daughter  of  John  and  grand-daughter  of  Stephen 
who  was  the  younger  brother  of  Igal.  So  I  wrote  and  asked  her  to  tell  me 
any  impressions  of  Igal  that  she  could  recall  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
they  were  favorable.  She  was  then  in  her  87th  year  and  I  feared  that  it  might 
be  an  imposition  on  her  to  imply  that  she  could  readily  carry  on  a  corres¬ 
pondence,  but  she  replied  promptly,  using  her  typewriter  expertly,  and,  later, 
at  my  request  sent  other  letters  of  valuable  and  detailed  information  about 
the  family. 

Concerning  Igal,  Mary  Fellows  wrote,  T  wish  I  could  tell  you  more 
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about  Igal  Fellows*  but  I  never  saw  him,  and  have  no  first-hand  impressions. 
Someone,  I  don’t  remember  who,  told  me  that  Igal  was  more  brilliant  by- 
nature  than  Stephen,  but  that  Igal’s  drink  habits  prevented  his  making  as  good 
a  showing  as  Stephen  did.  I  did  not  get  the  impression  that  Igal  was  the  most 
brilliant  of  all  that  family,  though  he  may  have  been,  but  only  that  he  was  more 
brilliant  than  Stephen.  Also*  I  have  the  impression  that  Igal  neglected  his  wife 
and  children.  I  was  about  15  years  old  when  my  grandfather  (Stephen)  died, 
and  not  at  all  interested  in  my  ancestors  at  that  age.  How  I  wish  I  could  ask 
my  grandfather  questions  now.” 

To  one  who  had  matured  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  as  I  did,  it  could  be 
diverting  and  even  welcome  to  run  onto  an  old  rip  in  the  family  line  after 
having  contemplated  so  many  generations  of  the  Fellows  men  who  seemed  un¬ 
failingly  conventional  in  all  ascertainable  aspects  of  their  lives.  That  would 
be  especially  so  if  the  Twentieth  Century  writer  suspected  that,  under  all  that 
surface  of  conventionality,  there  might  have  been  a  rather  narrow  and  repell- 
ant  austerity.  Therefore,  regardless  of  my  own  direct  descent  from  Igal,  it 
could  amuse  me  and,  as  a  writer,  I  might  welcome  any  opportunity  that  his 
life  and  habits  might  give  me  to  enliven  this  narrative  with  incidents  of  un¬ 
steady  or  whimsical  detours  from  the  straight  and  narrow  path  of  domestic 
responsibility. 

At  least,  Igal  Fellows  was  popular  with  people  who  were  in  no  way  de¬ 
pendent  on  his  uncertain  earning  capacity.  My  old  friend,  Benjamin  J„  Kemp 
of  Shelburne  Falls,  now  pleasantly  retired  after  more  than  50  years  in  his 
jewelry  and  clock  store,  wrote  to  me  on  March  1,  1956  that  he  had  been  look¬ 
ing  into  the  history  of  the  town  of  Shelburne  and  had  run  across  a  reference 
to  Igal  in  a  copy  of  The  Greenfield  Gazette  &  Courier  dated  May  21,  1888. 

D.  P.  Foster,  who  had  come  to  Shelburne  Falls  from  Greenfield  and  carried 
on  his  carriage  making  trade  there  for  27  years,  during  which  time  he  was 
an  active  member  of  the  old  Shelburne  Falls  Brass  Band,  had  contributed  a 
long  letter  of  reminiscence  to  that  1888  issue  of  the  Greenfield  paper.  He 
was  living  in  Waltham  at  that  time.  His  article  was  headed  '‘Fifty  Years 
Ago”,  and  was  entirely  concerned  with  his  memories  of  Shelburne  Falls, 
presumably  in  the  1830’s  and  40’s,  Dan  Foster’s  reference  to  Igal,  which 
Ben  Kemp  copied  and  sent  to  me,  is  as  follows: - 

One  of  the  wittiest  men  of  the  village  of  those  times 
was  Uncle  Igal  Fellows  who  had  just  moved  up  from 
Shelburne.  He  was  an  excellent  reader  and  it  was  a 
real  treat  to  hear  him  read  the  latest  news  before 
the  usual  constituencies  of  the  tavern  or  stores 
(places  of  general  resort  for  the  villagers  at  all 
times,  and  especially  when  the  mail  came  in)  and 
many  a  comical  thrust  some  one  of  the  party  would 
often  receive  while  Igal  continued  reading  as  though 
it  was  in  the  paper.  The  confused  victim  was  gener¬ 
ally  glad  enough  to  stand  treat  to  allay  the  ready  sal¬ 
lies  that  were  sure  to  follow. 


That  is  a  lively  picture  of  Igal,  and,  at  this  distance  of  a  century  and  a  quarter, 
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a  pleasant  one.  Men  of  that  caliber ,  who  live  partly  by  their  wits,  are  usually 
popular  and  even  boon  companions  with  other  men,  especially  with  those  who 
also  seek  whatever  diversions  may  arise  in  taprooms  and  general  stores,  but 
the  same  qualities  that  are  appealing  in  those  places  are  usually  difficult  to 
endure  at  home. 

Considering  all  the  facts  of  Igal’s  career  that  are  available,  I  am  obliged 
to  conclude  that  he  was  not  bad  enough  to  provide  anything  spritely  to  record 
here,  nor  was  his  character  stable  enough  to  accept  and  live  up  to  the  common 
responsibilities  of  marriage  and  parenthood.  This  conclusion  of  mine,  inde¬ 
pendently  arrived  at,  is  strengthened  by  my  recollection  that  my  grandfather, 
Robert  Bordwell  Fellows,  was  so  completely  disgusted  with  or  annoyed  by  his 
father’s  failures  that  he  would  never  mention  him,  either  to  praise  or  to  blame. 
If  Robert  Fellows  could  be  consulted  about  the  writing  of  this  narrative,  he 
would  probably  say  that  all  I  needed  to  write  about  Igal  would  be  to  mention  his 
name,  his  parentage,  and  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death,  but  to  give  consider¬ 
able  emphasis  to  his  wife,  Hannah  vVhitney, 

All  right!  We  will  set  down  the  few  positive  facts  that  we  have  concern¬ 
ing  Igal.  First,  the  spelling  of  his  name.  It  is  written  on  the  parish  records 
of  the  Shelburne  Congregational  Church  as  both  'Igal”  and  ‘Tgil”.  Joseph 
Severance,  the  Shelburne  tailor,  wrote  it  in  his  ledger  as  ‘Igel”  and  “Igal”. 

It  appears  in  print  in  the  Concordance  of  Elizabeth’s  King  James  Version  of 
the  Bible  as  both  “Igeal”  and  “Igal”.  I  have  accepted  “Igal”  as  the  correct 
spelling  for  this  narrative  because  that  is  the  spelling  that  appears  on  his 
tombstone  which  was  erected  by  his  son  in  Arms  Cemetery  in  Shelburne  Falls. 
Presumably  Robert  Fellows  must  have  known  how  his  father  spelled  his  name. 

Igal  was  born  in  his  father’s  farm  house  in  Shelburne  on  Saturday,  July 
13,  1793,  the  sixth  child  and  second  son  of  Capt.  John  and  Eunice  Heald  Fellows. 
Only  one  younger  child  came  of  those  parents.  That  was  Stephen,  born  Saturday, 
December  30,  1797,  who  was  the  grandfather  of  Mary  Fellows  previously  re¬ 
ferred  to.  Presumably  Igal  was  brought  up  on  his  father  s  farm  in  Shelburne 
and  attended  the  common  schools  there.  That  school  was  remarkably  thorough 
in  the  instruction  that  it  imparted  in  reference  to  English  composition  and  pen¬ 
manship.  That  fact  was  impressed  on  my  mind  repeatedly  while  I  was  making 
typescripts  of  all  the  letters  that  I  found  in  Hannah  s  wall-papered  box.  If 
anything,  Igal’s  letters  show  a  little  more  fluency,  a  trace  of  more  skill  in 
creating  a  desired  impression  in  writing,  than  the  others  do.  That  would  appear 
to  bear  out  Mary’s  memory  that  he  was  said  to  have  been  mentally  alert. 

Igal  certainly  was  a  dependent  member  of  his  father’s  family  when  he  was 
15  years  old.  That  is  revealed  in  the  running  account  that  Joseph  Severance, 
the  Shelburne  tailor,  had  with  Igal’s  father  from  April  10,  1799,  until  January, 
1821,  under  the  page  heading,  ‘‘Capt.  John  Fellows.”  That  ledger  account 
shows  that  in  November,  1808,  the  Captain  was  charged  four  shillings  To 
cutting  coat  and  trousers  for  Igel  *.  In  January,  1812,  when  Igal  was  17,  his 
father  is  charged  50  cents,  ‘To  cutting  surtout  for  Igal,  (note  change  in  spel¬ 
ling  of  “Igal”)  and  on  September  1,  1814,  two  months  after  Igal’s  21st  birth¬ 
day,  the  Captain  was  charged  two  shillings  and  sixpence  “To  making  uniform 
coat  for  Igal ’ 
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The  words  “uniform  coat”  are  used  so  frequently  in  Joseph  Severance’s 
ledger  that  I  think  it  is  plausible  to  assume  that  they  may  have  indicated  a  cer¬ 
tain  type  or  style  of  coat  rather  than  one  designed  for  military  purposes  ex¬ 
clusively.  Such  a  coat,  while  usable  for  ordinary  wear,  might  also  have  met 
a  requirement  of  the  militia  duty  which  then  required  all  Massachusetts  men 
between  the  ages  of  21  and  45  to  report  with  musket  for  military  inspection 
and  drilling  one  day  each  year.  Those  training  days  were  called  “Muster 
Days”  and  had  many  aspects  of  a  holiday,  especially  in  the  afternoons  which 
were  usually  given  over  to  competitive  sports  and  general  sociability.  Pos¬ 
sibly  each  man  was  required  to  present  himself  in  a  uniform-style  coat  as 
well  as  bearing  his  own  musket  and,  when  Igal  became  21  years  of  age,  the 
Captain  might  have  equipped  him  with  a  proper  coat  and  let  him  take  with  him 
to  the  muster  the  musket  that  had  ccme  from  Saratoga,  I  have  seen  no  other 
indications  of  military  service  by  Igal. 

Igal  Fellows  and  Hannah  Whitney  were  married  Thursday,  December 
26,  1816  when  he  was  23  and  she  was  28.  They  evidently  were  not  married  in 
Shelburne  because  no  record  of  that  event  appears  in  the  vital  statistics  of 
that  town.  To  a  modern  eye  the  date  of  their  marriage  seems  significantly 
close  to  Christmas  and  one  wonders  why  they  were  not  married  on  the  holiday. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  they  just  happened  to  choose  the  Thursday  they  did  mere¬ 
ly  because  it  suited  their  convenience  and  without  the  slightest  thought  of 
Christmas  which,  in  their  religious  tradition  and  environment,  was  not  observed 
at  all  as  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  nor  as  a  day  of  gift  giving  and  of  family  cheer. 
In  fact,  religious  veneration  of  that  day  was  frowned  on  as  “Popery”. 

Probably  Igal  and  Hannah  first  set  up  housekeeping  in  the  farming  region 
of  Shelburne,  but  not  in  the  Captain's  house  nor  on  his  farm.  The  Joseph  Sev¬ 
erance  ledger  contains  no  account  with  Igal  nor  any  indication  that  Igal  ever 
assumed  any  responsibility  for  his  parents  nor  was  considered  by  them  to  be 
a  dependable  support  for  their  old  age.  It  was  quite  customary  in  those  days 
and  continuing  down  through  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  the  eldest  son  to  suc¬ 
ceed  to  the  family  farm  and  often  the  father,  in  his  latter  years,  would  deed 
the  property  to  that  son  with  the  understanding  that  the  parents  would  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  care,  food  and  shelter  as  long  as  they  lived. 

Captain  John  Fellows  had  three  sons:  John  Jr.,  born  April  12,  1780; 

Igal,  born  July  13,  1793  and  Stephen,  born  December  30,  1797.  Joseph  Sev¬ 
erance,  the  tailor,  opened  an  account  with  John  bellows,  Jr.  in  1799  and 
closed  out  with  a  credit  of  a  cash  payment  three  years  later.  That  son,  un¬ 
like  Igal,  began  trading  on  his  own  responsibility  when  he  was  19.  He  mar  - 
ried  Asenath  Bardwell  and  apparently,  like  Samuel  V,  departed  from  Shel¬ 
burne.  I  have  no  other  record  of  him.  Such  a  departure  from  the  native  en¬ 
vironment  would  have  left  Igal,  in  seniority,  the  heir  apparent  to  the  family 
responsibilities,  but  the  Severance  ledger  indicates  that  the  next  account  was 
opened  with  the  younger  brother,  Stephen,  and  continued  through  1822.  With¬ 
in  that  time,  when  Stephen  was  24  years  old  and  not  yet  married,  he  was 
charged  $2,25  “To  making  a  coat  for  your  father  ”,  and  $1.08,  “To  making 
pantaloons  for  your  father.”  The  Captain  was  then  at  least  70  years  old  and 
apparently  was  voluntarily  dependent  on  his  youngest  son,  and  not  on  Igal 
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whose  characteristics  may  have  already  indicated  that  he  would  not  be  a  de¬ 
pendable  provider  for  anyone. 

However,  there  is  one  letter  that  seems  to  indicate  that  by  1822  Igal  had 
moved  himself  and  his  family  away  from  Shelburne  and  about  100  miles  to  the 
northwest.  That  letter  was  written  by  Igal’s  sister  Eunice  in  Shelburne  on 
Sunday,  May  19,  1822,  and  was  addressed  to  “Mr.  Igal  Fellows,  Bolton,  N.Y.” 
I  could  not  find  Bolton,  N.Y.  in  any  reference  book  that  I  had  available,  but  I 
wrote  to  the  New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Society  and  they 
promptly  replied  that  a  town  of  that  name  was  set  off  in  Vvarren  County,  be¬ 
tween  Schroon  River  and  Lake  George,  in  1799',  that  it  was  principally  set¬ 
tled  by  New  England  people  and  at  one  time  had  Presbyterian,  Baptist  and 
Methodist  Episcopal  Churches.  They  added  also,  “The  post  office  still  func¬ 
tions”,  which  would  appear  to  indicate  that  Bolton  as  a  municipality  had 
ceased  to  exist,  and  that  was  why  I  could  not  find  it. 

Evidently  Igal  and  his  family  may  have  been  in  Bolton  some  months  by 
May,  1822,  in  order  for  word  of  their  location  to  get  back  to  Eunice  in  Shel¬ 
burne.  Hannah  might  have  written  after  arriving  there,  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  Igal  did.  It  is  quite  probable  that  there  were  personal  and  family  connec¬ 
tions  between  Shelburne  and  Bolton,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
Eunice  had  added,  in  the  lower  left  corner  of  the  address  fold  of  her  letter, 
“By  kindness  of  Mr.  David  Anderson”.  Evidently  he  was  going  from  Shel¬ 
burne  to  Bolton  and  was  willing  to  carry  letters  to  friends  and  relatives  there. 
Anderson  is  an  old  family  name  in  Shelburne.  I  wish  that  this  were  the  place 
where  I  could  write  about  the  orations  that  one  John  Anderson  of  Shelburne 
used  tp  deliver  at  the  town  meetings  in  my  own  boyhood. 

I  never  heard  any  mention  of  residence  by  Igal  and  his  family  in  Bol¬ 
ton,  N.Y.,  although  my  grandfather  certainly  was  with  his  parents  there.  He 
must  have  been  less  than  three  years  old  when  they  went  to  Bolton  and  prob¬ 
ably  had  no  memory  of  being  there.  Yet  the  inference  that  the  whole  family 
were  in  Bolton  is  inescapable  from  the  fact  that  Eunice  started  her  letter 
with  the  salutation,  “Dear  Brother  Sister  ,  and  by  her  phrase,  We  send 
our  love  to  you  and  your  children.”  Other  comments  in  that  letter  seem  to 
confirm  the  supposition  that  Igal  and  his  family  may  have  been  in  Bolton  some 
months,  but  probably  not  so  long  as  a  full  year,  I  have  nothing  that  gives  any 
clue  as  to  when  or  why  they  left  Bolton  and  returned  to  Shelburne,  but  I  think 
that  their  stay  in  Bolton  must  have  been  rather  brief. 

In  1822,  when  Eunice  sent  that  letter  to  Bolton,  she  had  been  for  three 
years  the  widow  of  Lt.  Robert  Bordwell  or  Bardwell.  She  was  nine  years 
older  than  Igal  and  was  the  most  frequent  correspondent  with  his  family  for 
whom  she  had  a  warm  regard  tinctured  somewhat,  possibly,  with  anxiety  for 
the  bodily  welfare  of  all  of  them  and  with  serious  apprehension  for  Igal’s 
spiritual  salvation!  I  wish  that  I  could  feel  justified  in  giving  Eunice’s 
letters  more  space  in  this  narrative  as  an  indication  of  my  respect  for  the 
personality  that  still  lives  in  them.  She  will  come  to  our  attention  again, 
when  we  are  considering  how  the  name  ‘Robert  F ellows  originated,  but  now 
she  and  her  letters  concern  us  only  as  they  throw  some  light  on  the  affairs  of 
Igal  and  Hannah. 
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Nevertheless,  I  think  I  must  include  here,  for  the  sake  of  amusement, 
a  comment  by  Eunice  on  the  town  or  people  of  Buckland  which  was  for  five 
generations  the  home  of  my  vVood  family  ancestors.  I  have  sometimes  sus¬ 
pected  that  the  good  people  of  Shelburne  may  have  looked  down  their  noses 
at  Buckland  which,  without  any  significant  justification,  may  have  seemed  to 
them  to  be  a  bit  wild  and  woolly.  Eunice  remarked,  in  her  Bolton  letter, 
“There  has  been  an  awakening  commenced  in  Buckland  I  hear  for  which  we 
ought  to  rejoice  and  return  thanks  to  Almighty  God  that  He  is  condescending 
to  pour  out  His  spirit  on  any  part  of  our  guilty  land/'’ 

I  was  not  able  to  verify  the  traditional  report  that  Igal  had  left  home  in 
order  to  see  Niagara  Falls,  but  the  old  letters  and  other  documents  in  Han¬ 
nah's  wall-papered  box  do  indicate  that  at  least  once  on  his  journeys  away 
from  home  he  was  near  enough  to  Niagara  Falls  to  have  visited  that  impres¬ 
sive  sight  quite  conveniently.  Instead  of  Niagara  Falls  or  any  other  definite 
objective  in  mind  when  he  departed,  it  is  quite  likely  that  he  left  home  just 
because  he  was  tired  of  that  environment  even  if  not  of  that  abode  and  of  his 
family  sheltered  there, 

Igal  was  away  from  home  in  1827,  1828  and  1829.  That  is  revealed  by 
one  of  the  smallest  documents  in  Hannah's  box,  a  slip  of  paper,  measuring 
only  6- l/4  inches  by  3  inches,  that  evidently  had  been  carefully  torn  from  a 
larger  sheet  of  paper.  It  is  addressed  on  one  side  to  “Igel  Fellows,  Madison, 
Ohio,5’  and,  on  the  other  side,  reads  as  follows:- 

IGEL  FELLOWS  TO  GEORGE  BULL,  Dr. 

Medicine  &  attendance  in  the  years  1827, 

1828  k  1829  - $11.59 

Credit  keeping  horse  (in  1828)  making 

shirts  -  1829  -  7.67 

3.92 

Sept,  19,  1829  Received  payment 

GEORGE  BULL 

Igal  certainly  brought  home  and  probably  turned  over  to  Hannah  for  safe 
keeping  that  receipt  from  Dr.  Bull,  but  evidently  he  did  not  attach  equal  value 
to  the  letters  that  Hannah  wrote  to  him  during  his  absence  or,  if  he  brought 
those  home,  Hannah  did  not  care  to  preserve  specimens  of  her  own  writing. 
She  probably  grew  up  in  Shutesbury  and  may  not  have  had  the  same  advantages 
of  penmanship  and  composition  which  apparently  her  Fellows  in-law  relatives 
had  acquired  in  their  school.  But  she  could  write,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  letters  that  I  will  have  occasion  to  quote  later  in  this 
narrative . 

Dr.  Bull’s  receipt  indicates  a  man  who  made  careful  records  and  it  is 
fortunate  that  he  included  “Madison,  Ohio”  in  addressing  Igal  because  that 
enables  us  to  locate  there  not  only  Igal  himself  but  a  niece,  Miss  M.  A. 
Kellogg,  who  wrote  a  letter  to  Hannah  on  October  5,  1828  and  added  at  the 
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bottom  of  it  the  word  ‘‘Ohio”  without  any  indication  of  the  place  in  that  state 
from  which  she  was  writing.  She  evidently  had  been  there  long  enough  to 
justify  the  assumption  on  her  part  that  Hannah  would  know  the  town  name 
without  repetition  of  it.  She  was  particular,  however,  to  start  her  letter  with 
the  words,  “Monday  morning”,  and  to  add  the  date  at  the  end.  In  that  she  was 
correct.  My  perpetual  calender  indicates  that  October  5,  1828  was  a  Monday. 

I  can’t  place  M.  A.  Kellogg  with  any  certainty.  She  addresses  Hannah  as 
‘‘Aunt’’  at  the  beginning  and  once  or  twice  in  the  body  of  the  letter.  The  name 
Kellogg  could  easily  indicate  a  cousin  of  Igal  in  descent  from  his  mother, 

Mary  Kellogg -Poole ,  but  I  can’t  figure  out  how  there  could  have  been  a  niece 
named  Kellogg.  I  do  feel  justified  in  assuming  that  M.  A.  Kellogg  was  un¬ 
married,  and,  therefore,  we  will  call  her  Miss  Kellogg.  There  were  no  other 
letters  from  her  in  Hannah’s  box,  and  I  think  it  was  only  the  presence  of  Igal 
in  Madison  that  caused  her  to  write  as  she  did.  She  says  that  she  knows  that 
Hannah  would  be  anxious  to  hear  from  ‘‘her  dear  husband”,  but  that  there 
isn’t  much  to  tell  about  him  because  she  had  not  seen  him  for  five  or  six  days. 
When  she  had  seen  him  last  “he  was  very  well.”  Continuing  in  reference  to 
Igal,  Miss  Kellogg’s  letter  reads:  - 

He  thinks  his  health  is  better  than  it  was  when  he  came 
here.  He  has  worked  out  some  considerable,  but  then 
he  likes  to  hunt  very  well,  but  if  he  can  occupy  himself 
better  that  way  than  any  other  I  think  he  ought  to  have 
the  privilidge.  He  makes  it  his  home  at  bruther  (  ?) 

Ahnery  (  ?)  and  works  for  him  when  he  is  there.  They 
knit  him  a  pair  of  stockings  and  he  worked  out  and  got 
him  a  pair  of  cotton  shirts  and  a  fine  one  and  I  took  the 
cloth  and  made  them  for  him.  I  am  a-calculating  to 
give  him  something  more. 

When  he  is  a-calculating  to  return  to  Shelburne,  I  can 
not  tell.  Sometimes  he  tells  me  that  he  would  go  now 
if  he  had  money.  Then,  again,  he  thinks  he  shall  spend 
the  winter  here.  But,  Aunt,  I  would  not  have  you  give 
yourself  uneasiness  about  him  for,  if  he  stays,  I  shall 
take  as  good  care  of  his  clothes  as  I  can  and  make  him 
as  comfortable  as  possible.  I  think  that  if  he  was  here 
that  he  would  write  to  you,  but  he  went  away  last  Wed¬ 
nesday  to  hunt  with  some  others  and  has  not  returned 
yet.  He  appears  to  enjoy  himself  as  well  as  could  be 
expected  the  most  part  of  the  time  but  sometimes  his  • 
face  looks  rather  long.  I  expect  it  is  on  account  of  be¬ 
ing  so  far  from  his  family. 

Except  that  this  letter  indicates  pretty  clearly  that  Igal  temperamentally 
did  not  like  to  make  the  slightest  commitment  that  would  in  any  way  restrict 
his  freedom,  it  seems  also  to  throw  a  significant  light  on  Miss  Kellogg  her¬ 
self.  One  might  infer  that  she  was  writing  to  Hannah  about  an  immature  child 
instead  of  about  Hannah’s  husband  who  had  left  her  and  their  four  small  chil¬ 
dren.  Miss  Kellogg  is  aware  of  those  children  as  is  indicated  in  the  concluding 
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paragraph  of  her  letter  where  she  says,  ‘‘Love  to  your  dear  little  ones.  I  hope 
Robert  will  be  contented  to  stay  and  get  his  trade.  Jael,  you  must  be  a  good 
girl,  always  obey  your  mommer  and  treat  her  with  respect  and  kindness.” 

But  she  makes  no  reference  to  the  care  and  anxiety  that  Hannah  must  then  have 
been  enduring  to  provide  for  the  board,  clothing,  shelter  and  schooling  of  her 
children.  Probably  Igal  had  completely  reassured  young  Miss  Kellogg  that 
everything  was  all  right  with  his  family. 


A  student  of  the  development  of  dialects  would  detect  with  much  interest 
the  spelling  of  ‘  mommer”  for  ‘‘mama”  in  Miss  Kellogg’s  letter  as  reproduced 
above.  That  indicates  that  the  New  Englanders’  dialectic  difficulties  with  the 
letter  ”r”,  especially  the  tendancy  to  add  it  needlessly  to  words  ending  in  ‘‘a”, 
had  already  developed  among  those  Yankees  who  had  formed  their  speech  from 
that  of  Eighteenth  Century  parents.  Probably  that  dialectic  variance,  which  is 
still  noticeable  in  many  parts  of  New  England,  originated  in  the  first  settle¬ 
ments  along  the  Massachusetts  coast.  Did  it  come  from  England  on  the  May¬ 
flower  and  other  early  ships  or  was  there  something  about  the  severities  of 
the  New  England  climate  that  blew  the  letter  ”r”  out  of  the  middle  of  some 
words  and  occasionally  lodged  it  at  the  ends  of  some  others  ? 


Igal  himself  finally  did  write  to  his  wife,  Hannah,  and  she  kept  that  letter 
in  her  Bible,  instead  of  putting  it  with  others  in  her  box.  When  and  where  he 
wrote  it  are  not  mentioned,  but  references  in  it  to  his  parents  indicate  that 
they  were  both  living  at  the  time  he  was  writing.  His  father,  the  Captain,  died 
October  29,  1831,  and  his  mother,  Mary  Kellogg-Poole  Fellows  died  September 
24,  1832.  Therefore,  it  is  fairly  reasonable  to  assume  that  Igal  wrote  from 
Madison,  Ohio,  where  Dr.  Hull’s  receipt  placed  him  in  1827-28-29,  and  that  the 
date  of  his  letter  could  have  been  in  1829  when  he  was  36  years  old.  This  in¬ 
ference  is  further  justified  by  his  reference  to  a  letter  that  Hannah  had  written 
to  “Mary”  which  was  probably  the  first  name  of  the  one  we  have  been  calling 
‘‘Miss  M.  A.  Kellogg”.  As  Igal  is  our  present  center  of  interest,  I  think  it  is 
wise  to  reproduce  his  letter  in  full,  including  his  spelling  and  punctuation,  and 
I  wish  I  could  reproduce  the  flourish  with  which  he  signed  himself  ‘‘I.  FELLOWS’ 
He  had  developed  an  ornamental  signature  that  could  have  harmonized  with 
those  famous  ones  that  validated  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Here  is  his 
letter,  just  as  he  wrote  it,  on  all-rag  paper  which  shows  few  signs  of  deterior¬ 
ation:  - 


Affectionate  Wife,  having  an  opportunity  I  for  the  first 
time  since  my  long  and  unexpected  absence  seat  myself 
to  scribble  you  a  few  lines  whether  you  can  peruse  them 
with  pleasure  or  not.  I  have  the  letter  you  wrote  to 
Mary.  Was  very  happy  to  learn  that  you  and  our  dear 
little  ones  were  well.  I  had  then  just  arisen  from  a 
sick  bed  and  have  since  been  comfortable  as  to  bodily 
health  which  is  all  the  comfort  I  enjoy.  My  expenses 
when  sick  &  the  few  clothes  I  have  of  necessity  had  to 
get  takes  all  I  have  earned.  Therefore,  I  have  nothing 
to  send  you  at  present  but  these  ill  composed  lines 
hoping  that  I  may  yet  be  able  to  administer  great  comfort 
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to  you  and  the  children.  For  my  own  part  I  think  much 
of  trying  to  get  a  place  here  to  live,  but  wish  to  know  your 
mind  about  it.  I  can  get  a  living  here  with  much  less  la¬ 
bor  than  I  can  there  &  that  is  all  that  I  ever  expect  to  get, 
though  my  desire  to  obtain  something  for  the  children  is 
great.  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  Robert  has  gone  to  Mr. 

Bardwell’s.  Tell  him  he  must  be  a  good  boy  &  tell  Jael 
she  must  cut  out  and  learn  now  before  she  has  to  stay 
home  to  work.  Give  my  respects  to  Father,  Mother, 

Brothers  &  Sisters  &  all  others  who  may  enquire.  To 
Mr.  Judd  &  Uncle  Thad  in  particular  tell  them  I  have  never 
been  to  see  Coney  yet  but  will  if  they  will  wright  to  me  in 
what  manner  I  could  be  of  advantage  to  them  in  so  doing. 

I  make  it  my  home  at  Mr.  A.  Smead’s.  They  are  very  kind 
she  takes  good  care  of  my  clothes  which  are  so  few  that  it 
is  no  great  job.  Do  not  fail  to  wright  me  a  long  letter  as 
soon  as  you  receive  this.  It  is  now  bed  time  &  I  must  draw 
to  a  close  &  retire  to  my  lonesome  couch  and  may  Him 
who  hath  made  and  preseived  us  thus  far  in  life  permit  us 
to  see  each  others  faces  ere  we  are  called  to  depart  this 
life  &  make  us  His  by  redemption  that  we  may  see  Him 
face  to  face  enjoy  Him  forever.  Now  do  not  fail  to 

wright  immediately,  and  send  it  by  mail - good  knight. 

I  must  subscribe  myself  your  verry  lonesome  husband 

I  FELLOWS 

“Send  it  by  mail”,  indeed!  Igal’s  own  letter  shows  no  sign  of  postage  paid 
and  presumably  it  was  taken  from  Ohio  to  Shelburne  by  some  one  who  was  mak¬ 
ing  that  journey.  Some  of  the  other  letters  in  Hannah’s  collection  do  show  where 
a  postmaster  had  written  on  the  address  side  of  the  fold  the  amount  of  postage 
paid  which  might  have  been  as  much  as  25£  from  Ohio  to  Massachusetts,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  dollar  was  a  big  sum  of  money  then,  especially  to  an  abandoned  wife 
with  young  children  whose  husband  had  just  explained  that  he  had  no  money  to 
send  her!  Could  anything  be  more  negative  than  Igal’s  report  on  himself  in  that 
letter  ?  He  had  accomplished  nothing;  he  had  no  money  to  provide  for  his  family; 
he  had  not  made  up  his  mind  whether  to  settle  permanently  there  in  Ohio  and  he 
had  justified  further  procrastination  of  that  decision  by  asking  for  his  wife’s 
opinion  on  it,  as  though  that  could  possibly  make  any  difference,  and  he  had  not 
carried  out  some  commission  to  “see  Coney’’  and  wouldn’t  do  that  unless  Mr. 

Judd  and  Uncle  Thad  would  write  and  tell  him  again  why  they  wanted  him  to 
» 

make  that  effort. 

What  about  those  pious  platitudes  with  tvhich  he  closed  when  it  was  time 
for  him  to  retire  to  his  “lonesome  couch”  ?  They  indicate  that  he  had  mem¬ 
orized  the  religious  phrases  and  cliches  of  the  time  and  was  willing  to  use  them, 
at  the  end  of  his  letter,  merely  to  aVoid  any  commitment  whatsoever  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  returning  to  his  family.  It  was  all  subject  to  the  permission  of  the  same 
God  who  had  let  him  wander  away  and  become  a  “verry  lonesome  husband.’’  He 
was  expressing  his  own  resignation  to  the  will  of  that  inscrutable  God  and  im¬ 
plying  that  Hannah  should  do  the  same  ! 


' 
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Hannah  Whitney  saved  so  many  letters  in  that  wall-papered  box  of  hers 
that  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  she  did  so  because  all  letters  were  so  in¬ 
frequent  in  those  days  that  each  one  seemed  to  have  an  intrinsic  value.  I  have 
done  the  same  thing  myself  and  years  later  have  destroyed  files  of  letters 
that  need  never  have  been  preserved  in  the  first  place.  That  tendancy  toward 
blind  thrift  has  been  called  the  “  string-saving  instinct  among  New  Englanders, 
and  there  was  much  more  justification  for  it  in  Hannah’s  time  than  in  mine. 
Whatever  her  motive,  so  far  as  Igal  was  concerned,  those  letters  of  his  ’that 
Hannah  saved  give  us  a  pretty  complete  picture  of  his  character  and  personality. 

It  is  ironical  that  that  letter  of  his  should  be  repeated  here  by  me  more  than  a 
century  after  his  death.  He  could  protest  that  it  is  not  fair  to  him  because  many 
other  men  of  his  time,  whose  sins  of  commission  were  black  indeed  compared 
to  his  of  omission,  now  rest  comfortably  in  their  graves  with  no  trace  left  on 
earth  of  their  evil  living.  Letters  seem  so  ephemeral  compared  to  many  other 
efforts  of  a  life  time  that  it  is  surprising  that  Igal’s  should  have  been  safely 
preserved  against  all  forms  of  destruction  through  four  generations  of  his  fam¬ 
ily,  in  and  out  of  many  attics,  finally  to  be  brought  to  light  down  here  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  more  than  a  hundred  years  later. 

The  premature  and  probably  accidental  death  of  Lieut.  Robert  Bordwell 
in  April,  1819,  left  Eunice  Fellows  a  widow  of  35  years  with  one  daughter,  Hannah, 
then  aged  1  1  .  The  next  living  trace  of  Eunice  in  the  box  of  old  letters  is  one  that 
she  wrote  from  Phelps,  N.  Y.,  dated  August  26  without  any  indication  of  the  year, 
but  that  year  must  have  been  1826  because  it  was  the  death  of  Ordello  Fellows 
that  caused  her  to  write  it.  He  was  the  eldest  child  of  Igal  and  Hannah  and  died 
July  31,  1826,  aged  nine  years.  This  letter  is  signed  “Eunice  Merrill”  which 
indicates,  of  course,  that  she  had  married  again.  The  Merrill  family  has  been 
prominent  in  Shelburne  Falls  for  many  generations,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that 
Eunice  had  gone  to  Western  New  York  to  visit  relatives  and  had  met  and  married 
there  a  man  named  Merrill  who  had  been  himself  a  migrant  from  Shelburne  and 
who  possibly  was  a  relative.  Eunice’s  marriage  to  Lieut.  Bordwell  and  the  births 
of  their  two  children,  as  well  as  the  death  of  Lieut.  Bordwell,  are  all  recorded  in 
the  vital  statistics  of  the  town  of  Shelburne,  but  there  is  no  record  there  of  Eunice’s 
marriage  to  Merrill.  That  is  what  causes  me  to  conjecture  that  they  were  married 
in  New  York  State. 

Eunice’s  letter  of  1826  was  addressed  to  “Mrs.  Hannah  Fellows,  Shelburne, 
Massachusetts”  and  the  New  York  state  postmaster  endorsed  on  it  that  eighteen 
and  three-quarters  cents  had  been  paid  to  transmit  it.  Eunice  was  prompted  to 
write  immediately  after  learning  of  the  death  of  Ordello.  This  letter  of  1826 
makes  Igal’s  absence  from  home  one  year  in  advance  of  the  first  year  indicated 
on  Dr.  Bull’s  receipt,  and  throws  so  much  additional  or  confirmatory  light  on  the 
affairs  of  Igal  and  Hannah  that  I  feel  justified  in  repeating  it  here  in  full: - 

Dear  Sister 

Your  letter  to  your  Husband  has  just  fallen  into  my  hands. 

As  I  discovered  the  black  seal  I  could  not  wait  until  Igal 
came  as  he  was  out  buying  sheep.  I  took  the  liberty  to 
open  it  and  found  it  to  be  Ordello  that  has  gone  into  the 
eternal  world  while  so  many  of  us  that  are  much  older  are 
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spared  to  live.  O  that  it  might  excite  us  to  live  more  to 
the  honor  and  glory  of  God.  I  feel  to  sympathise  with  you 
in  your  affliction  and  hope  it  will  be  santified  to  you  and 
Igal  for  your  spiritual  and  everlasting  good  and  likewise 
to  all  of  us.  Igal  came  here  about  the  twentieth  of  June. 

He  helped  Mr.  Merrill  through  his  harvest  and  has  since 
been  killing  sheep  and  carrying  to  Lyons  two  or  three 
times  a  week.  I  have  been  trying  to  have  him  wright  to 
you  this  long  time  so  I  could  hear  from  Shelburne  once 
more,  for  no  one  writes  to  me,  but  he  and  Mr.  Nickals 
been  talking  of  setting  up  butchering  at  Waterloo  and  he 
said  that  he  wanted  to  get  into  business  somewhere  be¬ 
fore  he  wrote.  I  shall  not  be  verry  particular  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  as  I  expect  he  will  wright  when  he  comes. 

Affectionately  yours 

Phelps  August  26  EUNICE  MERRILL 

I  do  not  find  the  town  or  village  of  Phelps  mentioned  in  any  reference  book 
available  to  me  here  in  my  own  study,  but  I  have  learned  that  Lyons,  where  Igal 
was  going  two  or  three  times  a  week,  is  now  the  county  seat  of  Wayne  County, 
and  that  Waterloo,  where  he  idly  talked  of  setting  up  butchering,  is  one  of  the 
two  shire  torns  of  Seneca  County  in  the  Finger  Lakes  region  of  West  Central  New 
York  state,  about  250  miles  due  west  of  Shelburne,  Massachusetts. 

Eunice  made  the  18  3/4  cents  postage  do  triple  duty  on  her  letter  for,  on 
the  same  four-page  sheet,  she  included  a  note  addressed  to  her  “Dear  Parents” 
and  evidently  made  Igal  use  one  of  her  inner  pages  to  reply  to  Hannah’s  announce¬ 
ment  to  him  of  the  death  of  their  first-born.  Eunice’s  note  to  her  parents  is  in 
tended  to  convey  her  sympathy  to  them  for  the  death  of  their  grandchild,  Ordello, 
of  whom  Eunice  writes,  “your  near  and  dear  Grand  child,  one  that  had  been  under 
your  roof  and  nursed  many  months  by  you,  and  it  seems  he  was  to  return  to  die 
under  the  same  roof.”  That  shows  that  Igal’s  parents,  Captain  John  and  Eunice 
Kellogg,  and  possibly  his  younger  brother,  Stephen,  had  taken  in  and  cared  for 
his  children  when  he  deserted  them . 

One  can  imagine  how  Eunice  comfronted  her  younger  and  weaker  brother 
when  he  returned  from  his  butchering  expedition  one  day  late  in  August,  telling 
him  to  read  his  wife’s  letter  and  then  to  ‘‘sit  right  down  and  answer  it  !  ”  Whether 
he  did  reply  immediately  can  not  be  inferred,  but  answer  he  did  under  Eunice’s 
insistence,  and  this  is  what  he  wrote:- 

Affectionate  Wife 

I  have  reed,  your  letter  which  contains 
the  news  of  the  death  of  a  beloved  son.  I  mourn  his  loss 
and  I  sorrow  that  I  have  to  mourn  alone  --  but  let  the 
Lord  do  as  seemith  Him  good  for  whatsoever  He  doeth  is 
perfect.  Wright  to  me  if  you  please  and  direct  your  letters 
to  Phelps;  great  is  my  anxiety  to  know  the  welfare  of  my 
former  companion  and  tender  offspring.  My  sincere  thanks 
to  those  who  have  been  kind  in  rendering  an  assisting  hand 
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to  you  in  your  afflictions  and  trials,  hoping  that  He  who 
does  all  things  will  admit  of  my  visiting  and  repaying  them 
this  fall  to  the  utmost  farthing. 

My  feelings  can  be  imagined  butt  not  expressed 
by  me  at  present.  I  sprinkle  this  with  my  tears  and  sign 
it  in  my  trembling  hand  hoping  to  have  the  opportunity  soon 
of  answering  one  not  containing  such  heart  piercing  news. 

I  can  say  no  more.  I  F 

Igal  used  only  his  initials  at  the  end  of  that  letter  and  overlooked  the 
opportunity  to  subscribe  himself  with  the  full  flourish  of  his  ornamental  signa¬ 
ture.  He  was  less  than  40  years  old  when  he  wrote  that  letter,  rather  young  to 
be  afflicted  with  trembling  hands,  even  under  the  sudden  emotional  stress  of 
the  belated  news  of  the  death  of  an  abandoned  son!  There  is  no  particular 
reason  why  I  should  continue  to  write  these  slurring  comments  on  one  of  my 
four  great-grandfathers.  It  might  be  that  if  the  other  three,  Lyman  /7ood,  Job 
Woodward  and  Emmons  Pratt,  had  left  as  tangible  records  of  their  domestic 
conduct,  I  would  be  thinking  now  that  Igal  was  as  good  as  the  average.  It  is  just 
that  he  looks  pretty  inferior  in  the  Fellows  family,  but  so  far  as  I  have  known, 
no  trace  of  his  drinking  addiction  was  transmitted  to  his  descendants. 

The  receipt  that  Dr.  Bull  of  Madison,  Ohio,  gave  Igal  showed  that  he  was 
away  from  his  family  in  1827,  28  and  29.  Another  receipt  in  Hannah’s  wall¬ 
papered  box  seems  to  indicate  that  he  had  returned  in  1831  and  possibly  was  in 
Shelburne  with  his  family  then.  That  receipt  reads:- 

Shelburn  Jany,  26,  1831 
Reed  of  Igal  Fellows  one  dollar  in  full  of  all  demands  to  this 
date 

ELIPHAS  TOWER 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine  Igal  remained  with  his  family  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  They  probably  were  still  living  over  in  Shelburne  when  he  re¬ 
turned  from  Ohio  and,  judging  by  D.  P.  Foster’s  recollections,  he  probably 
moved  them  over  to  the  village  of  Shelburne  Falls  early  in  the  1830’s.  During 
those  two  final  decades  of  Igal’s  life  his  family  may  have  supported  him  as 
much  or  more  than  he  did  them.  There  couldn’t  have  been  much  cash  return 
from  the  time  he  spent  jovially  in  general  store  or  tavern  reading  imaginative 
items  from  the  county  paper.  There  was  probably  a  mixture  of  motives  that 
caused  him  to  leave  as  he  did  and  a  similar  mixture  that  brought  him  back  again. 
The  environment  of  the  Fellows  family  and  their  many  relatives  over  in  the 
farming  areas  of  Shelburne  would  not  have  been  congenial  to  a  young  man  whose 
shiftless  self-indulgence  was  apparent  to  everyone  and  probably  the  object  of 
open  scorn.  He  would  have  been  increasingly  uneasy  as  the  gradual  destitution 
of  his  family  became  noticable. 

At  that  time  many  people  were  migrating  from  Shelburne  to  the  better 
farming  regions  of  Western  New  York  state  and  Ohio.  Others  were  going  to 
Bradford  County,  Pennsylvania.  Igal  probably  felt  that  if  he  gave  himself  a 
fresh  start  in  a  new  area,  he  could  improve  his  situation  and  ultimately  make  a 
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gesture  of  successful  prosperity  by  sending  for  his  family  to  come  and  join 
him  there.  That  motive,  no  doubt,  made  him  feel  justified  in  leaving  them  and 
if  he  could  be  consulted  about  this  chapter,  he  probably  would  honestly  re¬ 
sent  any  suggestion  that  he  had  ever  abandoned  or  deserted  his  family.  Simi¬ 
larly,  when  he  had  completely  exhausted  any  worthwhile  reputation  in  Ohio  and 
knew  that  he  was  beginning  to  be  held  in  ill  repute  there,  he  would  have  decided 
that  his  family  needed  him  at  home.  But  let’s  give  him  credit  for  completely 
settling  his  account  with  Dr.  Bull  before  he  left  Ohio! 

The  next  letter  from  Eunice,  in  chronological  order,  was  written  from 
Seneca,  New  York,  on  Friday,  June  26,  1840,  and  was  addressed  to  “Mr.  Igal 
Fellows,  Shelburne  Falls,  Massachusetts.’’  That  confirms  our  previous  infer¬ 
ence  that  they  had  moved  from  the  parental  farm  or  its  vicinity  in  Shelburne  to 
Shelburne  Falls  which,  with  its  water  power  and  railroad  prospects,  was  at  that 
time  expecting  to  grow  into  a  much  larger  community  than  was  ever  actually 
realized  in  the  latter  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Eunice  used  the  salutation, 
“Dear  Brother  and  Sister’’,  and  indicated  at  the  outset  that  she  was  writing  at 
just  that  time  because  she  had  an  opportunity  to  send  a  letter  “by  Mr.  Judd” 
who  may  have  been  the  same  man  to  whom  Igal  had  referred  in  his  much  earlier 
letter  to  Hannah. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  Mr.  Judd  was  in  Shelburne  when  Igal  was 
writing  to  Hannah  from  Madison,  Ohio,  in  1829,  and  now  he  obviously  was,  in 
June,  1840,  about  to  make  the  journey  from  Seneca  to  Shelburne  Falls.  This 
Mr.  Judd  evidently  was  no  relative  and  presumably  he  was  a  person  of  some  sub¬ 
stance,  age  or  other  significance  which  caused  both  Igal  and  Eunice  to  refer  to 
him  with  the  formal  title,  ‘‘Mr.’’  whereas  relatives  and  close  familiars  were 
often  referred  to  in  their  letters  by  first-names.  I  can  not  make  even  a  plausible 
guess  as  to  the  identity  of  this  Mr.  Judd. 

Evidently  the  accumulation  of  age  and  of  afflictions  may  have  caused  Eunice 
to  become  more  and  more  occupied  with  thoughts  of  religion,  even  though  she 
gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  offered  by  Mr.  Judd’s  journey  to  write  to  her 
Shelburne  relatives,  the  letter  that  she  composed  then  was  principally  concerned 
with  eternal  salvation.  She  does  say,  at  the  beginning,  that  she  greatly  desires 
her  old  friends  to  write  to  her  again  and  adds,  “I  feel  sometimes  as  though  I 
was  almost  forgotten  by  what  few  friends  I  have  left,  but  when  I  consider  how 
hard  it  is  for  me  to  write,  I  feel  to  excuse  you.’’ 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  moralizing  on  the  mortality  of  the  body  and  the 
immorality  of  the  soul,  Eunice  reveals  what  may  have  been  a  rather  constant 
anxiety  in  her  mind  and  starts  her  new  thought  with  the  sentence,  “Dear  Brother, 
what  are  your  prospects  for  eternity?’’  That  meant  Igal,  no  doubt  about  it! 

Eunice  continued  her  exhortation  to  him,  “Do  you  feel  as  though  you  had  given 
your  heart  to  Christ?  If  not,  I  beseech  you  to  do  it  without  delay.  He  is  still 
waiting  and  has  waited  long  to  be  gracious  unto  you,  poor  sinful  worm  of  the  dust. 
**********  I  beg  of  you  not  to  greave  that  Blessed  Spirit  any  longer.”  Those 
words,  read  in  the  context  of  the  time  when  they  were  uttered  and  of  the  mind  of 
the  woman  who  wrote  them,  make  it  clear  to  present  readers  how  much  she  sor¬ 
rowed  over  that  younger  brother  and  with  what  dignified  restraint  she  admonished 
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him.  I  admire  Eunice  as  she  has  revealed  herself  to  me  in  her  letters  of  so 
long  ago.  There  may  be  people  out  in  Seneca  County,  New  York,  to-day  who 
are  her  descendants  and  who  would  like  to  learn  of  her  as  I  have,  but  I  do  not 
know  who  they  are  nor  what  names  they  may  bear. 

Eunice  Fellows  Bordwell-Merrill  will  come  into  this  book  again  in  a 
minor  way,  because  her  letters  also  helped  me  to  track  down  how  Robert 
Bordwell  happened  to  be  my  grandfather’s  uncle,  but,  in  effect,  we  are  now 
leaving  her  as  a  contributing  personality  in  her  own  right.  I  regret  that  I  can 
not  tell  whenand  where  she  died  and  the  name  of  the  cemetery  in  which  she  is 
buried.  Search  of  the  vital  statistics  of  Seneca  County,,  New  York,  might  supply 
some  of  that  information. 

Earlier  I  got  some  amusement  out  of  Eunice’s  satisfaction  that  the  people 
of  Buckland  were  being  reformed,  and  now  it  is  only  fair  to  report  that  in  1840 
she  derived  equal  relief  out  of  a  similar  revival  in  Shelburne  Falls.  In  that 
last  letter  she  said,  “I  read  in  the  Baptist  Register  last  spring  that  the  Lord 
was  pouring  out  his  spirit  at  Shelburne  Falls.  O  my  heart  did  leap  for  joy  in 
hopes  some  or  all  of  my  friends  would  be  special  subjects  of  Divine  Grace.” 

Her  letter  concludes  with  the  sentence,  “This  is  from  your  affectionate  sister, 
EUNICE  MERRILL”,  and  then  there  is  a  postscript  saying,  ‘‘Sister  Hannah,  do 
wright  soon  if  Igal  will  not,” 

That  is  the  last  word  that  we  have  fropn  or  about  Eunice  Fellows.  Nor  do 
the  old  letters  reveal  any  more  information  about  Igal  who,  although  he  was 
living  with  his  family  after  1831,  is  seldom,  if  ever,  refereed  to  in  the  letters 
that  came  to  Hannah  in  those  later  years.  That  omission  might  have  been  a 
courteous  avoidance  of  an  unpleasant  subject. 

There  is  in  the  Greenfield  Public  Library. a  small  volume  containing  some 
listings  of  the  vital  statistics  of  the  town  of  Shelburne.  Mary  Fellows  consulted 
that  hand-written  volume  in  April,  1954,  when  she  was  seeking  information  with 
which  to  reply  to  inquiries  that  I  had  addressed  to  her.  She  wrote,  ”1  have  just 
returned  from  a  trip  to  our  library  and  a  dip  into  the  Vital  Records  of  the  Town 
of  Shelburne.  It  is  a  small  volume  and  was  compiled  a  number  of  years  ago  by 
a  Mrs.  Lucy  Kellogg.  She  came  to  me  for  information  and  copied  off  all  that  I 
had.  I  found  among  the  deaths:  ‘Igal,  married,  butcher,  son  of  John,  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  bowels,  buried  at  Shelburne  Falls,  May  28,  1849,  aged  55  years,  10 
months,  14  days.’ 

Inflammation  of  the  bowels  is  now  diagnosed  as  appendicitis  and  is  usually 
cured  quite  readily  by  surgery.  The  death  of  Igal  evidently  made  it  necessary 
for  his  son,  Robert,  to  buy  a  burial  spot  in  the  then  new  Arms  Cemetery,  al¬ 
though  he  could  have  claimed  burial  rights  in  any  one  of  several  Fellows  lots  in 
cemeteries  over  in  Shelburne,  Instead,  he  bought  one  quarter  of  a  lot.  That 
was  probably  all  that  he  could  afford.  The  stone  that  he  placed  over  his  father’s 
grave  is  marked  “Father”,  but  the  Fellows  monument  on  the  quarter-lot  con¬ 
tains  Igal’s  name  and  gives  the  date  of  his  death  as  May  28,  1849,  but  records 
his  age  as  56  years.  However,  the  record  that  Mary  Fellows  found  in  Greenfield 
is  correct  if  one  wishes  to  know  the  exact  number  of  the  years,  months  and  days 
of  Igal’s  life . 
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All  during  my  work  on  this  book  my  brother,  Donald  Guilford  Wood, 
of  Shelburne  Falls  has  frequently  served  as  my  contact  with  the  town  records 
there  and  various  cemeteries  of  that  vicinity.  He  recently  enclosed  with  a 
letter  a  cartoon  strip  on  which  he  wrote  merely  my  initials  and  no  other  com¬ 
ment.  The  strip  showed  a  man  consulting  big  books  in  the  genealogical  section 
of  a  library  and  revealed  him  progressively  discovering  ancestors  of  pro¬ 
nounced  distinction  such  as  noblemen,  scholars  and  explorers.  Finally,  in  the 
next  to  the  last  picture,  he  comes  onto  an  ancestor,  having  the  same  character¬ 
istic  nose,  with  a  hangman’s  noose  about  his  neck!  The  series  ends  with  the 
man  leaving  the  portals  of  the  library  apparently  for  good  and  in  great  dis¬ 
illusionment  . 

That  cartoon  is  mentioned  here  because  there  may  be  people  who  would 
think  that  it  would  have  been  more  seemly  on  my  part  to  have  devoted  less 
rather  than  more  space  to  Igal  Fellows  whose  failings  were  more  conspicuous 
than  those  of  any  of  the  others.  I  really  would  not  have  gone  dejectedly  forth 
from  any  genealogical  library  if  I  had  discovered  there  a  hanging  among  my 
forebears.  I  might  have  welcomed  its  narrative  possibilities,  especially  if  it 
had  been  at  least  three  generations  before  my  parents.  In  the  same  way  I  have 
written  all  that  I  could  find  out  about  each  of  these  Fellows  people,  and  it  may 
be  Igal’s  bad  luck  that  I  was  able  to  find  out  so  much  about  him! 

Just  to  prove  that  point,  I  will  add  that  George  Patch  and  I  were  pretty 
sure  that  we  had  discovered  that  there  had  been  a  shot-gun  wedding  that  had 
produced  our  great -Grandmother ,  Almira  Hook  vVood,  as  its  first-born  off¬ 
spring.  George  and  I  tried  by  diligent  inquiry  among  elderly  relatives  to  con¬ 
firm  that  rumor.  All  the  women  among  those  relatives,  then  residing  in  Buck- 
land  Four  Corners,  said  they  had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  and  Uncle  Juan, 
my  father’s  elder  brother,  would  only  say,  “There  was  something  that  nobody 
cared  to  talk  about.’’  That  was  the  way  my  Grandfather  Fellows  felt  about  his 
father,  Igal.  He  did  not  care  to  talk  about  nim  ! 
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VIII 

Hannah,  Wife  of  Igal 

There  were  necessarily  many  references  to  Hannah  Whitney  in  the  pre- 
ceeding  chapter  about  her  husband,  but  she  strongly  merits  separate  consid¬ 
eration.  Although  she  was  the  one  who  saved  that  box  of  letters,  who  kept 
her  family  going,  with  one  exception  which  will  be  told,  and  who  left  such  a 
strong  and  affectionate  memory  in  the  mind  of  her  son,  Robert,  and  of  his 
daughter,  Lizzie,  still  I  know  very  little  about  her  personally.  She  is,  how¬ 
ever  the  first  person,  in  this  long  line  of  generations  of  Fellows  people,  of 
whom  I  have  a  portrait.  In  fact,  I  have  been  familiar  with  her  face  all  of 
my  life . 

That  excellent  portrait  in  its  oval,  black-walnut  frame  always  hung  on 
the  wall  of  Grandpa  Fellows’  living  room,  usually  so  placed  that  it  was  fac¬ 
ing  the  chair  in  which  he  sat  to  read.  vVhen  his  widow  broke  up  her  home 
and  came  to  live  in  her  daughter’s  family,  she  brought  the  Hannah  Whitney 
portrait  with  her  and  hung  it  conspicuously  in  her  room  there.  And  when 
that  house,  on  Main  Street  in  Shelburne  Falls,  was  sold  out  of  the  Wood 
family,  Hannah’s  picture  came  to  me,  down  here  in  Narberth,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Elizabeth  and  I  found  a  good  place  for  it  in  our  guest  room.  There  it 
hangs  to-day,  and  there  I  just  summoned  Elizabeth  to  examine  it  closely 
and  to  tell  me  whatevei  she  could  interpret  from  it.  That  picture  was  so 
familiar  to  me  that  I  thought  she  would  be  better  able  to  view  it  with  de¬ 
tachment  and  to  see  in  it  whatever  was  there. 

That  portrait  is  interesting  in  itself.  It  is  larger  than  the  average  of 
the  black-walnut  ovals  of  the  last  century,  measuring  15-1/4  inches  up  and 
down  and  13-1/4  inches  across  the  center.  The  actual  reproduction  of 
Hannah’s  features  and  shoulders  measures  seven  inches  up  and  down  and 
five  inches  across  her  shoulders.  Those  dimensions  indicate  that  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  large  enough  to  permit  a  fairly  close  study  of  her  features.  It 
looks  like  a  photograph  that  had  been  colored  by  hand,  but  I  am  unwilling 
to  remove  it  from  under  the  original  glass  in  order  to  determine  exactly 
by  what  process  it  was  made.  Hannah’s  years  were  from  1788  to  1859. 

It  is  doubtful  that  photography  was  being  practiced  in  Shelburne  Falls  be¬ 
fore  she  died,  but  daguer reotyping  was,  and  I  think  that  the  portrait  may 
have  been  enlarged  from  a  daguerreotype  several  years  after  her  death. 
Probably  her  son,  Robert,  had  that  done  as  soon  as  he  learned  that  such 
enlargements  could  be  procured.  It  is  a  wonderfully  soft  portrait,  as  one 
views  it  under  glass,  resembling  an  excellent  crayon,  and  there  is  the 
slight  indication  of  coloring  in  Hannah’s  costume  and  on  her  cheeks.  If 
it  was  produced  by  order  of  her  son,  he  received  his  money’s  worth,  re¬ 
gardless  of  what  it  may  have  cost,  for  it  seems  to  be  better  than  would  have 
been  expected  in  that  time  and  rather  remote  environment.  Apparently  it 
has  not  faded  at  all. 

My  conjecture  that  the  portrait  of  Hannah  Whitney  may  have  been  made 
from  a  daguer roeotype  after  her  death  was  confirmed,  some  mo.nths  after  I 
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had  written  the  preceeding  paragraph,  when  search  in  our  third-floor  store¬ 
room  for  an  item  pertaining  to  Robert  Fellows  disclosed  an  authentic  daguerr¬ 
eotype  of  Hannah  seated  and  holding  in  her  lap  an  infant  about  two  years  old. 

I  recognized  it  at  once  as  being  one  that  my  mother  had  told  me  was  of  her 
grandmother,  Hannah  Whitney,  and  herself  as  an  infant.  Hannah  died  in  1859. 
My  mother  was  born  in  1857.  Therefore,  the  framed  enlargement  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  reproduction  from  another  daguerreotype  that  was  taken  as  a 
separate  sitting  but  at  the  same  time  as  the  one  holding  the  child.  Hannah’s 
costume  in  each  is  the  same.  The  age  of  the  child  indicates  that  both  pictures 
must  have  been  made  in  the  last  year  of  Hannah’s  life. 

Well,  what  does  the  portrait  show,  and  what  did  Elizabeth  infer  from 
Hannah’s  features  there  ?  She  says  she  thinks  that  Hannah  was  probably 
nearly  70  when  the  original  daguerreotype  was  made;  her  hair  as  it  shows  in 
front  of  her  decorative  lace  hood  is  not  completely  gray,  but  is  quite  thin,  and 
her  eyes  seems  sunken  and  rather  elderly.  ‘‘There  is  a  firm  set  to  her 
mouth,’ ’  says  Elizabeth  to  me,  ‘‘and  it  looks  as  you  do  when  you  are  beginning 
to  be  annoyed.  It  is  not  a  disagreeable  mouth,  but  a  firm  one.  If  one  did  not 
know  of  her  troubles,  it  would  not  seem  that  her  face  was  especially  careworn. 
As  we  do  know,  maybe  it  is  plausible  to  see  in  her  face  an  expression  of  at 
least  disillusionment,  but  what  face  of  70  does  not  reveal  some  of  the  marks 
of  care  or  toil  or  the  mere  strain  of  living?” 

Hannah  is  wearing,  in  that  portrait,  an  ornamental  lace  hood,  probably 
white  or  gray  in  color.  It  is  gathered  under  her  chin  by  two  rather  wide 
ribbons  that  are  caught  together  in  a  loose  knot,  partly  obscuring  a  rectang¬ 
ular  cameo  pin,  probably  white  on  a  black  background.  (I  wonder  who  got  that 
pin.  I  never  saw  it  in  real  life.)  She  is  wearing  a  dress  of  dark  color,  not 
necessarily  black,  rather  plain  but  with  a  white  rolled  collar.  That  is  all  that 
the  portrait  shows,  but  interesting  inferences  can  be  drawn  from  it,  and  they 
do  not  indicate  a  woman  long  afflicted  by  neglect  and  poverty.  The  lace  hood 
was  fashionable  at  the  time  the  picture  was  made.  I  recently  saw  in  a  British 
magazine  a  reproduction  of  a  painting  entitled  ‘  Early  Victorian  Family 
Prayers”  in  which  the  two  older  women  of  the  family  group  were  wearing  or¬ 
namental  hoods  like  Hannah’s.  Also,  there  is  Elizabeth’s  comment  that  Han¬ 
nah’s  face  does  not  seem  to  be  especially  careworn.  She  may  have  made  out 
better,  during  Igal’s  absence s ,  than  I  have  conjectured  in  my  chapter  on  him. 

A  mahogany  dresser  of  plain  but  good  design,  with  excellent  carving  on 
the  raised  back  piece,  descended  from  Hannah  to  her  son,  Robert,  from  him 
to  his  daughter,  Lizzie,  and  from  her,  my  mother,  to  Elizabeth  and  me  -- 
four  generations  so  far.  I  saw  in  Old  Deerfield  last  summer  a  somewhat 
similar  mahogany  piece  that  was  labeled  as  being  a  product  of  Daniel  Clay, 
who  was  active  as  a  cabinet  maker  in  Greenfield  in  1790,  and  I  think  it  is 
quite  likely  that  Hannah’s  mahogany  dresser  may  have  come  from  his  shop. 
That  dresser  was  originally  ornamented  with  heavy  cut-brass  medallions, 
about  two  inches  in  diameter  which  were  affixed  to  the  circular  ends  of  the 
raised  back  piece.  Those  medallions  were  part  of  the  intent  of  the  original 
cabinet  maker  because  no  carving  was  done  on  the  circular  ends  of  the  back 
piece  where  the  medallions  would  have  covered  it  completely. 
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When  Elizabeth  and  I  first  received  that  dresser  in  our  Pennsylvania 
home,  we  sent  it  to  a  local  handler  of  antiques  for  restoration.  It  had  been 
several  years  since  I  had  ‘‘lived  with”  that  dresser,  and,  after  it  was  re¬ 
turned  to  us,  excellently  restored  so  far  as  the  grain  and  luster  were  con¬ 
cerned,  it  was  some  time  before  I  noticed  that  the  brass  medallions  were 
not  there.  vV^hen  I  spoke  to  the  antique  dealer  about  them,  he  said  at  first 
that  there  were  none  on  it  when  he  received  the  dresser  and,  later  when 
pressed  by  me,  he  said  that  he  had  removed  and  discarded  them  because 
they  were  inappropriate  in  age  and  style  to  that  mahogany  piece.  Unfortun¬ 
ately  I  had  already  paid  his  bill  and  lacked  means  of  greater  persuasion.  I 
think  that  he  deliberately  stole  those  medallions  because  of  their  authentic 
design  and  age,  knowing  that  he  could  use  them  at  a  good  price  on  another 
piece  restoration.  I  could  prove  nothing  and  had  to  let  the  matter  drop. 

Later  I  obtained  thin  die  stamped,  brass  washed  medallions  of  about  the 
right  size  and  attached  them  in  the  proper  places,  where  the  old  one  had  been, 
and  those  rather  inferior  substitutes  are  still  on  the  dresser  as  it  now  stands 
in  our  dining  room. 

Presumably  that  dresser  may  have  been  given  to  my  mother  by  her 
father  when  she  was  married  in  1880.  I  infer  that  from  the  fact  that  the  dres¬ 
ser  was  a  part  of  my  mother’s  furnishings  as  long  ago  as  I  can  remember,  and 
that  goes  back  long  before  the  deaths  of  Robert  Fellows  and  his  wife,  Huldah 
Woodward.  Mother  usually  called  it  the  ‘  Hannah  Whitney  bureau”.  That  is 
what  associated  it  with  Hannah  in  my  memory  and  makes  me  positive  that  it 
was  originally  hers.  We  children  commonly  called  it  the  “red  bureau”  which 
was  the  color  that  had  been  developed  on  it  by  several  coats  of  thick  varnish, 
probably  applied  without  any  removal  of  prior  coats. 

M.  Carey  of  122  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  printed  and  published  a  new 
edition  of  the  King  James  version  of  the  Bible  in  1813  and,  only  three  years 
later,  soon  after  his  marriage  to  Hannah  Whitney,  Igal  Fellows  acquired  a  copy 
of  it  either  by  gift  or  by  purchase.  It  was  at  that  time  probably  the  latest  and 
best  edition  of  the  Bible  available  in  America,  and  it  may  have  been  rather 
expensive  because  it  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  printing  and  book-binding 
crafts.  It  was  so  substantially  bound  in  calf-skin  that  all  of  its  1080  pages 
are  intact  and  clearly  legible  to  this  day  as  it  now  lies  in  front  of  me  on  my 
desk.  The  title  page  shows  that  the  dignified  typographical  dress  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  was  still  prevalent  in  Philadelphia  and  that  Carey  s  shop, 
at  least,  had  not  seen  fit  to  adopt  any  trace  of  the  elaborated  type  faces  that 
came  into  use  as  the  new  century  advanced  toward  the  Victorian  ornamenta¬ 
tion  of  all  things. 

That  title  page  proclaims  the  volume  to  be,  “The  Holy  Bible;  Containing 
The  Old  and  New  Testaments  together  with  the  Apocrypha.  Translated  out  of 
the  Original  Tongues,  with  Former  Translations  Diligently  Compared  and 
Revised,  by  the  Special  Command  of  His  Majesty  King  James  I  of  England,  to 
which  is  added  An  Index;  and  Alphabetical  Table  of  All  the  Names  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments;  and  Tables  of  Scripture  Weights,  Measures  and  Coins.” 
Obviously  a  scholarly  work  suitable  for  the  studious  attention  and  reference 
of  an  ordained  clergyman  and  creditable  to  Igal,  if  he  selected  and  used  it. 
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Writing  now,  in  the  middle  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  that  Bible  seems 
scholarly  to  me  because  of  the  large  amount  of  collateral  information  that  it 
contains,  information  that  is  not  included  in  the  editions  that  are  popular  today, 
but  doubtless  a  clergyman  of  150  years  ago  might  have  said  that  it  was  not 
scholarly  enough  for  his  use  and  that,  in  reality,  it  was  what  was  then  called  a 
“Family  Bible’”.  That  designation  is  correctly  revealed  by  the  six  blank  pages, 
labeled  “Family  Record”,  that  are  inserted  between  the  ending  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  and  the  beginning  of  the  Apocrypha. 

The  first  of  those  six  blank  pages  carries  the  printed  label  “Marriages” 
at  the  tops  of  two  ruled  columns  and,  at  the  beginning  of  the  left  column  Igal 
had  started  the  record  of  his  own  family  by  entering  the  following:  “Igal  Fel¬ 
lows  &  Hannah  Whitney.  Married  Dec.  26th,  1816.”  On  the  next  page  where 
the  two  columns  are  headed  “Births”,  he  wrote,  apparently  both  at  the  same 
time,  “Ordello  Barnard  Fellows,  born  October  the  30th,  1817,”  and  just  below 
that,  “Robert  Bordwell  Fellows,  born  October,  the  3,  1819.”  Incidently,  this 
record  of  the  births  of  Igal’s  two  sons  is  the  first  instance  that  I  have  come  a- 
cross  of  the  use  of  middle  names  in  the  Fellows  family.  That  custom  appar¬ 
ently  reached  Western  Massachusetts  in  the  early  decades  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  although  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  John  and  Abigail  Adams  gave 
the  middle  name  “Quincy”  to  their  first  son  in  1767. 

Those  entries  of  his  own  marriage  and  of  the  births  of  his  two  sons  were 
all  that  Igal  ever  wrote  in  his  big,  new  Bible,  There  is  no  mention  there  of 
the  births  of  his  daughters,  Jael  and  Elizabeth,  nor  of  the  untimely  death  of 
his  son,  Ordello.  We  have  already  discovered  that  Igal  was  out  near  Phelps, 
New  York,  with  his  sister,  Eunice,  when  Ordello  died  on  July  31,  1826  at  the 
age  of  nine  years,  and  it  will  be  disclosed  that  possibly  he  had  not  returned 
home  when  Elizabeth  was  born  on  the  9th  of  the  next  January.  Nevertheless, 
he  did  live  at  home  many  years  after  those  events  and  could  have  entered 
them  in  the  Bible  Register,  if  he  had  been  so  inclined. 

It  must  have  been  Hannah  who  kept  their  family  Bible  and  who  preserved 
among  its  pages  various  letters  and  mementoes,  but  she  also  made  no  attempt 
to  fill  in  their  written  family  record.  That  omission  alone  might  cause  some 
one  to  assume  that  she  could  not  write,  but  such  an  inference  is  disproved  by 
one  letter,  written  by  her  to  her  son,  Robert,  which  was  among  those  in  her 
wall-papered  box.  Other  letters  in  that  box  contain  references  to  letters 
that  Hannah  had  written,  but  naturally  those  were  not  returned  to  her,  and 
probably  she  would  not  have  preserved  them,  if  they  had  been. 

The  one  specimen  of  her  letter  writing  that  we  have  is  her  part  of  a 
joint  letter  that  was  written  to  Robert  Fellows  in  New  York  City  by  a  group 
of  his  youthful  contemporaries  who  were  gathered  at  Hannah  s  house  for 
holiday  relaxation  of  Saturday,  July  4,  1840.  They  used  a  large,  four-page 
sheet  of  paper  on  that  occasion,  and  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  each  of  them 
to  write  an  individual  greeting  to  Robert,  and  they  undoubtedly  urged  Hannah 
to  contribute  hers  to  the  joint  effort.  Her  salutation,  “My  dear  Son”  seems 
quietly  calm  and  in  pronounced  contrast  to  the  raillery  and  chattering  of  the 
other  messages  from  the  young  girls  who  principally  filled  that  large  sheet 
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of  paper  with  their  greetings.  The  contents  of  Hannah’s  letter  will  fit  better 
into  the  subsequent  chapter  on  her  son,  and  we  will  say  no  more  about  it  here. 

Also,  among  the  loose  papers  that  Hannah  preserved  in  the  big  Bible 
there  are  an  original  and  an  inferior  copy  of  a  single  sheet  of  all-rag  paper, 
measuring  8x12  inches,  on  which  some  one,  possible  Hannah’s  father,  had 
written  the  beginnings  of  his  own  vVhitney-family  record.  The  one  that  I  think 
is  the  original  carries  an  ornamental  border,  very  carefully  drawn  by  hand  in 
black  and  red  ink  with  the  columnar  lines  precisely  ruled.  It  looks  like  a 
thoroughly  professional  job  which  might  have  been  the  product  of  one  who  pre¬ 
pared  such  forms  for  sale  in  the  days  before  more  convenient  record  pages 
were  supplied  as  inserts  in  family  Bibles, 


The  other  single  sheet,  of  the  same  size,  similarly  laid  out,  ruled  and 
labeled,  appears  to  me  to  have  been  a  copy  of  the  other  made  by  some  one 
not  nearly  so  skilled  in  such  work.  At  first  Elizabeth  and  I  did  not  know  that 
there  were  two  copies  of  that  Whitney  Family  Register.  The  one  that  I  have 
called  the  inferior  copy  came  to  us  first  and  Elizabeth  had  it  framed  as  a 
gift  for  me,  and  I  hung  it  near  my  desk  in  our  study.  Many  years  later  we 
found  the  original  or  better  copy  in  the  old  Bible  after  that  had  come  to  us 
with  other  Fellows  family  items  from  Shelburne  Falls,  following  the  death  of 
my  mother  in  1934. 


The  principal  title  of  these  two  pages  is  written  in  a  clear,  bold  script 
which  is  much  more  legible  and  more  professional  in  appearance  than  entries, 
lower  down,  of  individual  dates  of  births  and  deaths.  The  title  reads,  A  Reg¬ 
ister  of  the  Children  of  Joseph  vVhitney,  Jun.,  Containing  their  Names,  Times 
when  born,  when  died  Etc.”  At  the  top  of  each  page,  in  entirely  different  and 
less  ornamental  script,  there  are  three  lines  reading  as  follows:  - 

Mr.  Joseph  Whitney  was  born  in  Shutesbury  February  28th  AD  1748 
Mrs.  Abigail  Barnard  was  born  in  Shutesbury  January  6th  AD  1751 
Mr.  Joseph  Whitney  and  Mrs.  Abigail  Barnard  were  married  Dec.  5th  1771 


The  lower  half  of  each  page  is  ruled  off  into  four  principal  columns 
which  are  headed,  from  left  to  right:  Names  ;  Times  when  born  ;  Time 

when  Died”  and  “Of  What  Diseases  died.”  In  the  first  of  those  columns  there 
are  entered  the  names  of  ten  children,  on  the  sheet  that  I  have  been  calling 
the  original,  and  on  the  other  copy  there  are  twelve  such  names.  All  of  those 
names  are  entered  in  the  chronological  sequence  of  their  birth-days  which 
are  completely  filled  in.  The  first  and  eldest  name  on  that  list  of  children  is 
Moses  who  was  born  September  24,  1772,  and  presumably  was  the  author  of 
the  “Lines  on  the  Death  of  Daniel  Chandler”  that  were  referred  to  in  Chap¬ 
ter  VI. 


These  two  copies  of  the  Joseph  Whitney  Family  Register  could  be  of 
fascinating  interest  to  any  present  member  of  the  Whitney  family  who  was 
working  on  that  genealogical  line,  but  it  is  of  so  little  concern  to  us  in  this 
Fellows  family  chronicle  that  I  will  not  copy  here  the  names  and  dates  of  each 
of  Hannah  Whitney’s  eight  sisters  and  three  brothers  whose  births  followed 
that  of  Moses  in  almost  annual  succession.  If  there  had  been  any  entries  in 
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that  last  column,  which  was  intended  to  record  “Diseases  died  of”,  I  would 
include  them  here  because  they  would  be  of  interest  in  themselves,  but  that 
column  is  entirely  blank.  Hannah’s  name  appears  as  the  eighth  child  on  the 
list,  born  July  ZO,  1788. 

When  “Mr.  Joseph  Whitney”  and  his  wife,  “Mrs.  Abigail  Barnard”  were 
born  in  Shutesbury,  Massachusetts,  in  1748  and  1751  respectively,  as  recorded 
by  him  in  his  Family  Register,  the  towns  west  of  the  Connecticut  river  had  not 
been  settled  at  all.  Whether  they  moved  westward  over  the  river  as  those 
settlements  were  opened  up,  following  the  conclusion  of  the  French  and  Indian 
wars  which  removed  the  danger  of  Indian  attacks,  I  do  not  know,  and  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  any  positive  indication  of  where  Hannah  was  born.  It 
probably  was  not  in  Shelburne  for  we  have  found  no  record  of  her  birth  in  the 
vital  statistics  of  the  town,  and  the  name  “Whitney”  has  never  been  associa¬ 
ted  in  my  mind,  at  least,  among  the  older  families  of  Shelburne.  There  were 
Whitneys  among  the  early  settlers  of  Buckland  and  some  of  them  were  rela¬ 
ted  to  us,  through  Capt.  William  Hook,  on  the  Wood  side,  but  none  of  their 
first  names,  as  recorded  in  the  Kendrick  &  Kellogg  “History  of  Buckland, 
Massachusetts”,  agree  with  any  of  those  of  any  of  the  twelve  children  listed 
by  Joseph  Whitney,  Jun.,  in  his  Family  Register. 

One  small  piece  of  paper  in  the  old  Bible  seems  to  indicate  pretty 
clearly  that  Hannah  Whitney  lived  in  or  visited  Shelburne  before  she  was  mar¬ 
ried.  That  scrap  of  paper  contains  a  poem  inscribed  to  “Hannah  Whitney, 
Shelburne”  and  signed  “Lovina  Fisk”  as  either  the  author  or  the  one  who 
copied  it  from  some  other  author  because  she  thought  that  it  applied  to  Hannah. 
I  think  Lovina  would  have  indicated  clearly  if  she  had  not  been  the  author  of 
those  verses  which  are  as  follows: - 

HANNAH  WHITNEY,  SHELBURNE 

Lover  of  peace  and  friend  of  human  kind, 

Of  manners  soft  and  unaffected  mind, 

Virtue  in  thee  and  thy  pacific  truth 
Is  an  example  of  untainted  youth. 

No  sorrows  discompose  thee,  but  in  joy  sedate 
And  without  noise  thou  art  both  good  and  great, 

Firm  to  thy  word  in  every  thought  sincere, 

In  thee  no  wish  but  what  the  world  may  hear. 

Such  joys  as  thine  in  angels’  breasts  repose 
Kindly  to  sympathize  with  others’  woes. 

LOVINA  FISK 

Maybe  Lovina  Fisk  was  like  Emmaline  Grangerford  in  “Huckleberry 
Finn,”  who  penned  similar  “tributes”  to  all  and  sundry,  especially  if  the 
occasion  was  “sadful”,  but  Lovina  was  writing  her  verses  at  least  50  years 
before  Mark  Twain  thought  of  Emmaline,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  her  liter¬ 
ary  products  were  taken  more  seriously  then.  Hannah  Vhitney  probably  re¬ 
alized  in  her  later  years,  at  least,  that  the  “tribute”  was  excessive,  but  she 
saved  it  nevertheless:  possibly  because  it  was  a  nostalgic  reminder  of  her 
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“unstained  youth”,  when  “no  sorrows  discomposed”  her,  and  of  her  good 
friend  Lovina . 

It  is  a  reasonable  guess  that  Igal  and  Hannah  met  in  Shelburne.  They  were 
married  when  she  was  28  years  old  and  he  was  only  23  years  and  five  months. 

Why  she  had  not  married  earlier  or  why  he  did  not  marry  a  younger  woman 
need  not  engage  our  interest  for  no  guessing  nor  inference  can  be  made  other 
than  that  they  met  when  they  did  and  loved  each  other.  Their  first  child,  Ordello 
Barnard  Fellows,  was  born  October  30,  1817  which  is  an  eminently  respectable 
span  of  months  after  their  marriage  on  December  26,  1816. 

That  name  “Ordello”,  which  Igal  and  Hannah  gave  their  elder  son,  aroused 
my  interest  and  curiosity  because  I  had  never  heard  it  anywhere  else  and  could 
not  imagine  where  they  had  got  it,  I  looked  for  it  in  all  my  reference  books, 
both  sacred  and  profane,  and  I  even  wrote  to  my  friend,  Eugene  F.  Gilroy,  who 
is  the  librarian  of  St.  Joseph’s  College  near  here.  I  thought  that  Jesuit  institution 
might  have  somewhere  the  derevation  of  that  name,  and  that  Gene  Gilroy  was  just 
the  one  whose  erudite  inclinations  would  delight  in  sleuthing  it  out  of  any  tomes 
in  which  it  might  be  hidden.  Gene’s  answer  to  my  inquiry  was  brief  but  complete. 
He  wrote,  “I  have  checked  through  our  reference  section  and  can  find  no  infor¬ 
mation  about  Ordello.  Neither  the  dictionaries  of  literary  allusions  or  names 
give  any  reference  to  it.  Do  you  think  that  perhaps  your  ancestor  could  have  been 
named  for  some  Italian  friend  of  your  family?  That  might  bear  investigation.” 

I  so  much  doubted  the  possibility  of  any  Italian  friend  that  I  have  not  attemp¬ 
ted  any  investigation  in  that  direction.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  any  Italian  had 
penetrated  those  Western  Massachusetts  hills  before  Ordello  was  born  in  1817, 
and  Igal  had  not  then  begun  his  westward  wanderings.  At  the  time  when  I  was 
trying  to  locate  the  possible  origin  of  the  name  ‘Ordello  I  had  not  thoroughly 
examined  Igal’s  family  Bible.  His  entry  of  the  births  of  his  two  sons,  including 
the  full  name,  “Ordello  Barnard  Fellows”  causes  me  to  think  that  it  is  quite 
likely  that  the  first  son  was  named  after  a  relative,  possibly  on  Hannah  Whitney’s 
side.  vVe  have  already  learned  that  her  mother’s  maiden  name  was  “Barnard”. 
The  second  son,  Robert  Bordwell  Fellows,  my  grandfather,  was  definitely  named 
after  Igal’s  brother-in-law,  Robert  Bordwell.  Therefore,  it  is  quite  likely  that 
there  was  a  relative  on  Hannah’s  side  who  was  named  Ordello  Barnard,  and  that 
the  origin  of  the  peculiar,  Italian-sounding  name  would  have  to  sought  in  the 
annals  of  the  Barnard  family  which  is  too  extraneous  to  the  main  theme  of  this 
narrative.  Elizabeth,  my  wife,  thinks  that  “Ordello”  might  have  been  derived 
by  incorrect  memory  from  Othello  .  That  is  a  plausible  conjecture,  except 
that  Igal  probably  knew  his  Shakespeare  better  than  that,  but  he  might  have  re¬ 
peated  it  from  prior  use  without  question. 

If  Igal  and  Hannah  had  reversed  the  proceedure  and  named  their  first  son 
Robert  and  the  second  one  Ordello,  I  probably  would  to-day  be  bearing  that  pe¬ 
culiar  name  and  would  have  had  to  endure  in  my  boyhood  all  of  the  silly  nick¬ 
names  that  could  have  been  derived  from  it.  It  is  certain  that  my  mother  would 
have  repeated  her  father’s  name  on  her  first  son,  even  if  her  father  had  been 
named  Diabolo.  Whatever  name  he  had  borne  would  have  signified  her  father  to 
my  mother  and  that  name  would  have  suggested  always  his  gentle  and  loving 
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qualities.  I  would  have  received  his  name  even  though  it  had  been  apparent 
with  my  first  cry  that  I  had  not  inherited  his  disposition!  If  by  that  mischance 
I  had  been  named  Ordello  Fellows  vVood,  I  doubt  that  my  name  would  have  been 
perpetuated  into  the  second  and  third  generation,  and  I  would  have  escaped  the 
incentive  to  compile  this  long  narrative1 

► 

Since  I  wrote  the  chapter  on  Igal  Fellows  I  have  noticed  that  men  of  that 
family,  both  before  his  time  and  later,  were  somewhat  inclined  to  journey 
westward  in  their  young  manhood  years  and,  although  none  of  them  seemed  to 
walk  out  on  conjugal  responsibilities,  as  Igal  did,  nevertheless  that  persistent 
and  possibly  inherited  trait  could  be  made  to  throw  a  somewhat  ameliorating 
light  on  Igal.  All  of  that  made  me  think  that  possibly  I  had  done  him  an  injus¬ 
tice.  Then  I  recalled  his  son  Robert’s  obvious  aversion  toward  any  mention 
of  his  father  and  the  incident  of  the  infant  daughter,  Elizabeth,  and  I  decided 
not  to  soften  anything  that  I  had  written. 

The  second  child  of  Igal  and  Hannah  was  born  Sunday,  October  3,  1819, 
and  was  named  Robert.  He  will  be  covered  extensively  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 
The  third  child  was  Jael  who  was  born  Friday,  April  4,  1823,  married  James  E. 
Doty,  and  died  April  24,  1853.  Descendants  of  that  marriage  were  living  in 
Brattleboro,  Vermont,  in  my  boyhood,  but  I  have  no  present  record  of  them. 

One  son  of  that  marriage  was  named  Edward  Ordello  Doty,  but  that  endeavor  to 
perpetuate  the  name  ‘‘Ordello’’  also  failed.  He  died  September  1  1,  1850,  aged 
“2  years,  1  month,  4  days.” 

The  fourth  and  last  child  of  Igal  and  Hannah  was  Elizabeth  who  was  born 
Tuesday,  January  9,  1827  and  it  seems  necessary  to  devote  particular  attention 
to  her  because  of  circumstances  attending  her  early  years  and  the  references  to 
her  in  some  of  the  old  letters  that  Hannah  had  saved.  The  date  of  Elizabeth’s 
birth  throws  Igal’s  conduct  into  an  unfavorable  light  that  could  justify  the  reti¬ 
cence  that  his  surviving  son  always  maintained  about  him.  The  old  letters 
have  revealed  that  Igal  was  out  near  Phelps,  N.Y.,  with  or  near  his  sister,  Eunice, 
when  Ordello  died  on  July  31  ,  1826.  At  his  sister  s  insistence  he  wrote  to  Hannah 
from  there  on  or  about  August  26,  1826,  but  made  no  reference  to  the  fact  that 
Hannah  was  then  in  the  fourth  month  of  pregnancy.  Possibly  he  had  left  home  be¬ 
fore  that  condition  became  apparent  to  her,  but  she  certainly  had  had  ample 
opportunity  to  notify  him  by  letter  the  same  as  she  did  readily  communicate  the 
death  of  Ordello. 

It  is  a  reasonable  assumption  that  Igal  had  not  returned  when  Elizabeth 
was  born  because  it  was  a  fact  of  family  tradition  in  my  childhood,  which  is  now 
confirmed  by  some  of  the  old  letters,  that  Hannah  let  people,  not  related  to  her 
at  all,  take  her  infant  daughter  with  them  when  they  migrated  westward.  Ob¬ 
viously  Hannah  would  not  have  done  that  unless  she  had  been  in  such  dire  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  proper  care  and  nourishment  for  the  infant  appeared  impossible. 
That  could  be  the  blackest  mark  in  Igal’s  career  --  the  unforgiveable  fault  that 
his  son  would  not  even  mention! 

It  does  seem  as  though,  whenever  I  have  pinned  anything  particularly  dis¬ 
creditable  on  Igal,  a  circumstance  will  develop  that  appraently  relieves  him  of 
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some,  if  not  all,  of  the  odium.  My  assumption  that  he  was  away  from  home  dur- 
ing  the  months  preceeding  the  birth  of  Elizabeth  was  firmly  based  on  a  memor¬ 
andum  in  my  mother’s  writing  stating  that  her  Aunt  Elizabeth  was  born  January 
9,  1827.  But  a  further  examination  of  the  old  letters  makes  it  seems  more 
likely  that  she  was  born  earlier,  possibly  on  January  9,  1826,  and  that  the  whole 
family,  including  Igal,  may  have  been  together  out  near  Phelps,  New  York,  when 
that  birth  occurred.  This  inference  is  compelled  by  statements  in  the  letters 
which  clearly  indicate  that  Elizabeth  was  an  infant  being  cared  for  in  the  home  of 
non-relatives  at  the  time  of  Ordello’s  death  on  July  31,  1826,  and  that  probably 
Hannah  was  back  in  Shelburne  Falls  when  that  happened. 

It  is  impossible  to  trace  out  where  each  member  of  the  Igal  Fellows  family 
was  during  the  years  from  1826  to  1830,  both  inclusive,  and  I  doubt  that  it  would 
be  worthwhile  to  do  so.  Only  in  the  remote  and  unlikely  possibility  that  there 
should  arise  some  future  descendant  of  Igal  and  Hannah  so  famous  as  to  make 
significant  every  scrap  of  information  about  his  ancestry,  would  it  have  finally 
seemed  desirable  for  me  to  have  filled  in  all  the  details. 

The  people  who  took  the  infant  Elizabeth  to  care  for  her  and  to  bring  her 
up  in  their  own  home,  but  who  did  not  adopt  her  legally,  were  evidently  neigh¬ 
bors  of  Igal  and  Hannah  out  near  Utica  or  Phelps,  New  York.  Their  poor  hand 
writing  and  quite  faulty  spelling,  greatly  inferior  to  those  traits  of  Igal  and 
Eunice,  indicate  clearly  that  they  did  not  have  the  same  advantages  of  schooling 
and  that,  therefore,  they  could  not  have  grown  up  where  good  common  schools 
were  available.  Their  names,  also  are  Scotch  or  Irish  whereas  all  of  the  family 
names  previously  encountered  in  this  narrative  have  been  English.  It  is  better, 

I  think,  to  let  those  letters  speak  for  themselves  and  to  give  any  reader  an 
opportunity  to  judge  by  common,  human  sympathy  what  must  have  been  Hannah’s 
feelings  when  she  first  read  them. 

The  first  of  those  letters,  mailed  from  Peterborough,  New  York,  is  dated 
at  the  beginning  “August,  the  17th”.  No  year  was  indicated  by  the  Peterborough 
postmaster  in  his  notation  on  the  address  side  nor  by  the  writer  of  the  letter, 
on  the  inside,  but  references  to  the  death  of  Ordello  make  it  quite  certain  that 
the  year  was  1826.  It  was  addressed  to  “Mrs.  Hannah  Fellows,  Town  of  Shel¬ 
burne,  Franklin  Co.,  Massachusetts.”  In  the  upper  right  corner  of  the  address 
side  is  a  notation  “18  3/4”  which  is  probably  the  amount  of  postage  that  was 
charged,  possibly  at  the  receiving  end.  (I  do  not  know  how  they  made  change 
for  quarters  of  a  cent.)  That  letter  is  as  follows,  except  that  I  have  corrected 
much  of  the  punctuation  and  spelling: - 

My  dear  friend 

Last  evening  we  received  your  letter.  We 
are  very  happy  to  meet  you  in  correspondence.  I  am  sorry 
for  your  loss  of  your  son,  but,  my  hear  child,  you  must  be 
still  and  look  up  to  that  gracious  God  that  cannot  err.  Your 
dear  Betsy  is  very  well,  and  if  ever  a  child  was  doted  on  it 
is  her.  She  is  a  fine  and  interesting  babe.  Mother  and 
Peggy  is  certainly  very  fond  and  kind  to  a  fault.  You 
would  pity  them  in  case  of  sickness  or  death;  both  their 
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hearts  is  so  bound  to  that  dear  child.  Mr  Fellows  left 
here  two  weeks  after  yourself.  He  sent  a  line  to  Methias, 
letting  him  know  he  was  at  Phelps  town.  He  speaks 
affectionately  of  the  child.  (Note  by  R  .F  .W  .  -  I  have 
omitted  at  this  point  a  few  sentences  that  are  of  no  pres¬ 
ent  significance.)  My  friend,  you  are  not  forgotten  by 
this  family.  When  we  are  playing  with  the  dear  child 
then  we  think  of  the  mother.  When  she  is  dressed  very 
fine,  one  will  say,  “I  wish  Mrs  Fellows  could  see  her; 
she  is  so  handsome.”  Every  happiness  attend  you  con¬ 
sistent  with  God’s  glory  and  your  good  prayers. 

Sincerely,  MARGARET  KILTY 

Another  letter  to  Hannah  followed  on  the  same  sheet  of  paper.  The  writing 
was  different  but  equally  poor  and  the  spelling  and  punctuation  were  similarly 
inaccurate,  but  I  can  not  infer  anything  about  the  relative  ages  of  the  two  writer 
It  is  a  fair  guess  that  the  writer  of  the  second  letter  may  have  been  a  married 
sister  of  Margaret  Kilty,  possibly  she  was  the  Peggy  mentioned  in  Margaret’s 
letter.  That  second  letter,  with  desirable  corrections,  reads  as  follows:- 

My  dear  Mrs  Fellows: 

You  must  be  quite  anxious  to 
hear  from  your  dear,  little  Betty.  She  is  very  fat  and 
well.  We  think  her  handsome.  I  will  not  attempt  to  say 
how  much  we  love  her.  She  is  the  most  engaging,  little 
Bird  you  ever  saw.  Sits  alone,  has  no  teeth  yet  but 
some  a-coming,  and  very  little  hair.  I  have  just  left 
off  her  caps  to  make  it  grow.  I  will  send  you  a  mite  of 
it.  I  know  you  will  appreciate  it  highly.  I  will  say  no 
more  of  her  at  present,  but  turn  to  the  death  of  your 
dear,  little  boy.  Your  trials  must  of  been  great  at  that 
time.  I  fear  you  miss  your  little  Betty  very  much,  but 
do  not  take  her  from  us  yet,  if  ever.  We  are  so  fond  of 
her.  She  has  been  sick  once.  My  dear  husband  said  it 
was  the  2d  trouble  he  had  ever  had  in  his  life.  If  we  do 
well,  I  think  of  coming  to  you  sometime  or  other  and 
bring  the  dear,  little  creature  with  us.  Mr  Fellows 
seemed  quite  dejected  after  you  left  this  place;  came 
often  to  see  the  child  while  he  stayed  in  this  place.  Your 
goods  are  here.  He  left  his  Sunday  clothes  here  and  said 
he  would  come  in  for  them  in  four  weeks.  I  think  when 
he  hears  of  the  death  of  his  son  he  will  go  to  you.  Your 
letter  has  gone  to  him.  I  think  he  is  at  his  sister’s.  I 
hope  your  friends  do  not  think  hard  of  your  leaving  your 
babe  with  me.  If  they  do,  my  heart  bleeds  for  you.  She 
is  still  your  child  though  we  seldom  think  of  it.  Mathias 
looks  forward  til  the  time  that  she  will  walk  and  talk  with 
the  greatest  impatience.  I  often  fear  we  love  her  too 
much.  We  have  been  to  Utica  and  had  her  baptised 
‘‘Elizabeth  Margaret”.  Yours  sincerely 

MARGARET  McCHESNEY 
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A  post-script  on  that  letter  contains  the  phrase,  “your  old  neighbors 
here  all  send  their  love  to  you",  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Igal 
and  Hannah  had  lived  out  there  in  New  York  state  long  enough  to  acquire  a 
neighborly  relationship  with  several  people,  on  the  other  hand,  the  post¬ 
script  also  says,  “Remember  us  to  your  friends  all.”  That  implies  a 
previous  acquaintance  of  the  Keltys  and  McChesneys  with  people  in  Shel¬ 
burne.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  Igal  was  not  much  of  a  provider,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  conjecture  where  or  why  Hannah  passed  her  infant  daughter  to 
the  keeping  of  people  so  removed  from  her  own  background  as  those 
Scotch-Irish  neighbors,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  sure  knowledge  that  they  did 
not  abuse  the  trust  that  Hannah  placed  in  them  and  that,  years  later  when 
the  child  Elizabeth  was  nearly  full  grown,  they  permitted  her  to  return  to 
her  own  people  in  Shelburne. 

Hannah  had  saved  one  other  letter  from  Mrs.  McChesney.  It  was 
written  in  Utica,  New  York,  on  Sunday,  March  7,  1  830,  and  merits  repio- 
duction  here  because  it  seems  to  indicate  pretty  positively  that  little  Eliz¬ 
abeth  must  have  been  born  at  least  one  year,  and  possibly  two,  earlier  than 
the  1827  date  recorded  by  my  mother.  That  is  the  reference  to  sending  her 
to  school  at  a  distance  far  enough  to  require  the  care  of  a  “little  black 
girl”,  possibly  a  slave.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  a  child  of  only  three 
years  would  have  been  sent  to  any  school  anywhere.  That  letter  is  as 
follows: 


Utica  March  the  7th  1830 


Dear  friend 

It  is  some  time  since  we  have  heard  from 
you.  The  last  time  we  heard  was  by  a  young  man  that 
had  lived  in  the  house  with  you.  He  called  at  my  house 
a  few  minutes  and  told  us  that  you  were  well.  He 
appeared  to  be  much  pleased  to  see  your  dear  little 
child.  Her  age  you  know.  She  is  a  lovely  child,  per¬ 
fectly  healthy,  fine  looking  and  aimable.  We  often  wish 
you  might  see  her.  We  have  one  of  our  own  but  we 
know  no  difference.  We  hope  it  will  be  in  your  power  to 
come  and  make  us  a  visit  and  see  your  little  child  as  I 
think  it  will  be  out  of  our  power  to  bring  her  down  this 
summer.  We  would  be  extremely  happy  to  have  a  visit 
from  you,  but  you  must  not  come  with  the  idea  of  taking 
her  away  for  I  would  as  lief  you  would  take  our  own  as 
to  take  her.  As  soon  as  the  street  dries  up  I  am  going 
to  send  them  both  to  school.  Betty  went  last  summer, 
and  the  little  Black  girl  will  go  to  take  care  of  them. 
Father  &  Mother  Kelty  are  still  living  and  enjoy  toler¬ 
able  good  health.  We  are  all  well  and  hope  you  enjoy 
the  same  share  of  health.  You  must  write  us.  Give 
our  respects  to  your  friends.  Remain  your  friend,  Mrs 
Fellows 

MRS  McCHESNEY 


That  phrase  “as  soon  as  the  street  dries  up”  may  require  elucidation 
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by  me,  a  child  of  the  horse -and -buggy  age,  to  modern  readers  who  have  grown 
up  in  the  time  when  nearly  all  roads  are  paved  or  hard-surfaced.  The  date 
of  the  above  letter,  early  in  March,  indicates  clearly  that  Mrs.  McChesney 
was  referring  to  the  deep  mud,  caused  by  spring  thaws,  which  annually  made 
roads,  and  sometimes  even  streets,  practically  impassable,  especially  for 
children  on  foot,  during  a  few  weeks  each  March. 

Ultimately  this  child  of  Igal  and  Hannah,  christened  “Elizabeth  Margaret” 
by  the  McChesneys,  married  Peter  Edwards  who  is  now  recalled  by  Miss 
Mary  Fellows  of  Greenfield  as  “a  skilled  user  of  paint,  narrow  striping  and 
delicate  shading.”  She  says  that  in  her  childhood  in  Shelburne  it  was  commonly 
said  in  her  father’s  family,  ‘‘Let  Peter  touch  it  up  and  varnish  it.”  Probably 
he  was  a  carriage  painter  which  was  a  highly  skilled  and  well  paid  trade  until 
automobiles  supplanted  family  carriages  and  coaches.  Peter  Edwards  and 
Elizabeth  Margaret  Fellows  had  at  least  six  children  of  whom  I  have  a  record, 
and  one  of  them  was  named  Ordello  Fellows,  but  he,  like  his  two  predecessors 
of  that  name,  did  not  live  to  grow  up.  He  was  only  three  and  a  half  years  old 
when  he  died.  One  daughter  of  that  marriage,  Ella,  lived  to  be  96  years  old 
and  was  still  alive  and  of  alert  mind  for  nearly  a  year  after  I  started  on  this 
writing  project.  She  died  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  in  early  December,  1954, 
and  if  I  had  only  known  of  her  availability  before  then,  I  might  have  obtained 
more  information  regarding  her  mother’s  sojourn  with  the  Scotch-Irish.  Ella 
had  married  Martin  P.  Craft.  She  was  buried  in  Hope  Cemetery  in  Worcester, 
Massachusetts . 

Elizabeth,  that  youngest  child  of  Igal  and  Hannah,  was  my  mother’s  ‘‘Aunt 
Lizzie”,  and  always  came  to  our  house  to  take  care  of  mother  during  her  con¬ 
finements.  Probably  she  was  there  at  the  time  of  my  birth;  certainly  she 
cared  for  mother  when  my  brothers,  Frank  Sidney  and  Howard,  were  born.  I 
remember  her  dimly  as  a  kindly  old  lady,  of  short  stature,  with  gray  hair  and 
a  gentle  manner.  She  died  December  3,  1890,  aged  63  years,  10  months  and 
four  days,  according  to  the  inscription  on  her  grave-stone  which,  however,  is 
not  consistent  with  other  information  regarding  the  year  of  her  birth,  but  is 
probably  the  source  of  my  mother’s  assertion  that  her  Aunt  Lizzie  was  born  in 
1827. 


This  about  completes  whatever  we  can  tell  of  Hannah  vVhitney,  wife  of 
Igal.  Presumably  she  had  returned  to  Shelburne  by  1830  and  remained  there 
and  in  the  village  of  Shelburne  Falls  for  the  remainder  of  her  life.  Mrs. 
McChesney’s  letter  of  March  7,  1830  speaks  of  the  young  man  ‘‘that  had  lived 
in  the  house  with  you.  ”  That  could  indicate  that  Hannah  had  taken  lodgers 
and  possibly  boarders  to  eke  out  the  family  income.  But  such  an  inference 
need  not  be  considered  positive,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  similar  indica¬ 
tions.  Some  of  the  old  letters  indicate  that  she  and  Igal  were  maintaining  a 
home  in  Shelburne  Falls  in  1840  and  that  it  was  a  center  of  youthful  activities 
and  sociability  owing  to  the  presence  there  of  their  daughter,  Jael,  then  17 
years  of  age,  and  son,  Robert,  aged  21  .  Later  they  were  joined  there  by  the 
other  daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  ultimately  was  brought  back  from  her  long 
stay  with  the  Kelty-McChe sney  people. 

Robert  Bordwell  Fellows,  Hannah’s  only  surviving  son,  married  his 


. 
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first  wife,  Mary  Doty,  on  August  4,  1846,  which  was  nearly  three  years  be¬ 
fore  the  premature  death  of  Igal  on  May  28,  1949,  at  the  age  of  56.  There  is 
no  record  of  whether  Robert  and  his  bride,  Mary,  set  up  a  separate  estab  - 
lishment  or  moved  in  with  his  parents,  but  it  is  quite  apparent  that  Robert 
bought  a  burial  lot  in  Arms  Cemetery,  Shelburne  Falls,  at  the  time  of  his 
father’s  death,  and  did  not  exercise  his  right  to  claim  a  burial  space  for  his 
father  in  one  of  the  older  family  lots  over  in  Shelburne.  That  leads  to  the 
logical  conjecture  that  Robert  had  become  the  responsible  head  of  the  family 
by  1849,  when  he  was  30,  and  that  his  pride  would  not  permit  him  to  call  on 
Shelburne  relatives  for  any  assistance  as  his  father  undoubtedly  had  done 
often.  Evidently  also,  Hannah  spent  the  10  years  of  her  widowhood  in  Rob 
ert ’ s  home  until  her  own  death  on  April  11,  1859,  at  the  age  of  71.  She  lie s 
buried  beside  Igal  in  Robert’s  lot  in  Arms  Cemetery  and  their  head  stones 
are  marked  “Father”  and  “Mother”  with  their  names  and  dates  inscribed 
on  the  family  monument  nearby. 

That  final  decade  of  Hannah’s  life  was  probably  more  serene  than  any 
she  had  lived  through  since  her  marriage  in  1816.  Her  Dotyand  Edwards 
grandchildren  were  living  in  the  vicinity  and,  probably  in  the  same  house  with 
her,  Harriet  Adelia,  born  September  8,  1847,  daughter  of  Robert  and  his  first 
wife,  Mary  Doty,  and,  after  March  18,  1857,  there  was  another  granddaughter, 
Lizzie  May,  daughter  of  Robert  and  his  second  wife,  Huldah  Submit  Woodward. 
Whatever  few  effects  Igal  and  Hannah  possessed  at  the  times  of  their  deaths 
just  naturally  remained  in  the  house  that  had  been  their  last  abode  and  which 
was  maintained  by  their  son.  So  that  is  how  the  box  of  old  letters,  the  Hannah 
Whitney  dresser  and  Igal’s  brass  spectacles  started  their  long  descent  through 
the  generations  to  me. 

One  other  point  of  significance  regarding  Hannah  merits  mention  here. 
That  is  the  fact  that  her  own,  individual  maiden  name  persisted  in  the  conver¬ 
sations  and  memories  of  her  descendants  in  the  line  of  her  son.  She  was  al¬ 
ways  referred  to  in  my  childhood,  several  decades  after  her  death,  as  Han¬ 
nah  Whitney’  ’ ;  never  as  'Hannah  Fellows’  or  Great-Grandma  Fellows 
Maybe  that  started  with  her  son  who  did  not  care  to  mention  his  father  by  any 
name  and  who,  with  instinctive  affection,  may  have  sought  to  perpetuate  by 
her  own  individual  name  the  personality  and  charm  of  his  mother. 
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IX 

Robert  Bordwell  Fellows 


The  first  one,  in  the  Shelburne  line  of  the  Fellows  family,  to  bear  the 
name  “Robert”  was  my  maternal  grandfather,  Robert  Bordwell  Fellows, 
second  son  of  Igal  and  Hannah,  to  whom  there  have  been  some  references  in 
the  preceeding  two  chapters.  When  I  first  outlined  my  original  memorandum 
regarding  him,  I  recalled  that  he  had  told  me  in  my  childhood  that  he  had  been 
named  after  an  uncle,  Robert  Bordwell,  who  had  been  killed  by  the  collapse  of 
a  bridge,  down  in  Conway,  over  which  he  was  driving  a  pair  of  horses  and  a 
heavily  laden  wagon.  When  I  thought  over  that  recollection,  I  concluded  that  I 
should  not  attach  much  credence  to  a  statement  that  may  have  been  made  to 
me  60  years  ago  and  to  which  I  might  not  have  given  interested  attention  at 
that  time.  I  had  never  seen  any  reference  to  a  Robert  Bordwell  in  any  Fellows 
family  annals  that  I  had  examined  and  I  assumed  that,  if  there  had  been  such 
an  uncle,  he  was  probably  a  relative  on  Hannah’s  Whitney-family  side. 

Once  in  my  youth  when  hunting  gray  squirrels,  I  came  onto  a  positive  in¬ 
dication  that  a  Shelburne  man  named  Robert  Bordwell  had  existed.  Philip 
Eldridge,  my  hunting  companion,  and  I  had  crossed  over  to  the  east  side  of 
Mount  Massemet  and,  coming  near  the  old  cemetery  in  the  “Patten”  district 
of  Shelburne,  we  walked  through  it  reading  the  stones  rather  aimlessly.  In 
that  way  we  happened  to  see  one  that  bore  the  name  ‘‘Lieut.  Robert  Bordwell” 
and  the  statement  that  he  had  died  April  2,  1819,  “Age  44”.  Presumably, 
then,  he  was  born  in  1774  or  1775  and  his  military  title  could  not  have  derived 
from  service  in  the  Revolutionary  Army,  but,  at  the  age  37,  he  could  have  seen 
service  in  the  War  of  1812.  I  gave  Fhil  Eldridge  one  of  my  shot-gun  shells, 
so  that  he  would  not  waste  one  of  his  own,  and  together  we  fired  a  salute  over 
Lieut.  Bordwell’s  grave  in  boyish  recognition  of  both  his  military  service  and 
the  fact  that  he  was  probably  “a  connection”  of  mine.  In  the  summer  of  1954 
my  brother  Donald  conducted  me  to  Lieut.  Bordwell’s  grave  again  where  we 
would  have  fired  another  salute  to  him  if  we  had  had  proper  equipment  to  do  so. 

It  was  the  box  of  Hannah’s  old  letters  that  gave  me  positive  indication  of 
how  Robert  Bordwell  had  been  an  uncle  of  my  grandfather  and  so  confirmed  my 
memory  of  what  he  had  told  me  so  many  years  ago.  The  letters  of  Eunice 
Fellows  indicated  by  her  signatures,  first  as  “Eunice  Bordwell”  and  some 
years  later  as  “Eunice  Merrill”,  that  she  had  been  the  wife  of  Robert  Bord¬ 
well  and,  after  his  early  death,  had  married  a  man  named  Merrill.  Eunice,  of 
course,  was  a  sister  of  Igal  and  therefore  an  aunt  of  Robert.  The  vital  statis¬ 
tics  of  the  town  of  Shelburne  indicate  that  Robert  Bordwell  had  first  married 
Hannah  Foster  on  February  1  1,  1808  and  that  she  died  on  the  9th  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  September,  aged  24  years.  Her  grave-stone  stands  beside  his  in  the 
“Patten”  cemetery  of  Shelburne. 

More  than  two  years  after  Hannah  Foster’s  death,  Robert  Bordwell 
married  Eunice  who  is  recorded  as  daughter  of  Capt.  John  and  Mary-Kellogg - 
Poole  Fellows.  That  marriage  took  place  on  January  13,  181  1  when  Robert 
Bordwell  was  36  years  old  and  Eunice  Fellows  was  27.  The  Shelburne  town 
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records  indicate  the  births  of  two  children  of  that  second  marriage.  The 
first  was  a  daughter,  born  November  6,  1811,  and  named  Hannah,  evidently 
in  memory  of  Hannah  Foster.  There  is  no  further  record  of  this  Hannah 
Bordwell  in  Shelburne.  If  she  lived  to  grow  up,  presumably  she  went  to 
western  New  York  state  with  her  mother.  The  other  recorded  birth  to  Rob¬ 
ert  and  Eunice  is  one  reading,  “Infant  son,  died  September  18,  1813“  but  one 
of  the  old  letters  causes  me  to  suspect  that  there  may  have  been  another  son, 
named  Robert,  whose  birth  was  not  recorded  in  the  Shelburne  town  records. 

In  the  letter  that  Eunice  wrote  to  Igal  and  Hannah  from  Seneca,  New 
York,  on  Friday,  June  26,  1840,  she  referred  to  a  “Robert”  who  may  have 
been  her  son  by  her  first  husband.  That  is  the  only  reference  to  such  a  per¬ 
son  in  any  of  her  letters.  It  is:  “My  health  is  very  good  this  summer  and 
Robert’s  is  much  better  than  it  has  ever  been  since  his  father’s  death.  He 
can  walk  now  by  putting  his  hands  on  his  knees,  but  I  fear  his  back  will  never 
become  straight.  I  fear  he  will  always  be  a  poor,  little  cripple.”  There  is 
reason  to  assume  that  Merrill,  who  was  Eunice’s  second  husband,  was  living 
at  the  time  when  she  wrote  that  letter.  Hence,  her  reference  to  “his  father’s 
death”  and  the  name  “Robert”  itself  indicate  rather  clearly  a  child  of  the 
first  marriage . 

The  name  “Robert”  evidently  had  so  much  significance  in  the  Bardwell 
or  Bordwell  family  that  there  was  a  strong  desire  to  perpetuate  it.  Zenas 
Bardwell  and  his  wife,  Susan  Fellows,  who  was  an  older  sister  of  Eunice, 
gave  that  name  to  a  son  of  theirs  who  was  born  in  November,  1817,  but  he 
died  on  May  5,  1828,  and  could  not  have  been  the  one  referred  to  in  Eunice’s 
letter  of  1840.  The  Lieut.  Robert  Bordwell  with  whom  our  narrative  is  now 
concerned  may  have  been  an  older  brother  of  Zenas,  but  I  have  no  means  of 
confirming  that  conjecture. 

If  Lieut.  Robert  Bordwell  was  killed  by  the  collapse  of  a  bridge,  as  may 
have  been  told  to  me  by  my  grandfather,  possibly  his  young  son  and  namesake 
was  with  him  at  that  time  and  sustained  then  a  crippling  injury,  as  Eunice’s 
reference  seems  to  date  his  ill  health  from  the  time  of  his  father’s  death. 
However,  I  could  not  find  any  confirmation  of  the  cause  of  Lieut.  Bordwell’s 
death.  The  file  of  newspapers  in  the  Greenfield  Public  Library  contains  the 
1819  volume  of  The  Franklin  Herald  and  in  the  issue  of  April  20  of  that  year 
I  found  the  following  death  notice:  “In  Shelburne  on  the  2d  inst.,  Lieut. 

Robert  Bardwell,  aged  44.  Printers  in  the  state  of  New  York  are  asked  to 
publish  this  death.” 

A  careful  reader  may  have  noticed  already  a  variance  in  the  spelling  of 
Lieut.  Bordwell’s  name.  The  Zenas  family  spelled  it  “Bardwell”  and  so  did 
the  printed  notice  in  The  Franklin  Herald,  That  variance  runs  through  all 
written  references  to  him  —  sometimes  spelled  one  way  and  sometimes  the 
other.  There  are  some  indications  that  he  preferred  the  “Bordwell”  spelling, 
and  I  know  that  is  the  way  that  my  grandfather  spelled  his  own  middle  name. 
Therefore,  I  shall  use  that  spelling  in  further  references  to  the  Lieutanant. 

Miss  Mary  Fellows  of  Greenfield,  who  has  been  helpful  to  me  in  many 
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ways,  was  unable  to  give  me  any  additional  information  regarding  Lieut. 

Robert  Bordwell,  but  she  was  able  to  throw  a  little  light  on  the  variation  in 
the  spelling  of  his  family  name.  She  wrote  to  me  on  April  26,  1954  that  when 
John  Sheldon’s  '‘History  of  Deerfield”  first  came  out,  it  was  printed  serially 
in  The  Greenfield  Gazette  &  Courier  and  her  mother  cut  out  and  saved  those 
parts  that  interested  her.  Mary  still  has  her  mother’s  scrap-book  and  was 
able  to  copy  out  of  it  and  to  send  to  me  the  following  reference  to  the  Bard- 
wells  by  John  Sheldon: - 

Joel,  son  of  Samuel,  born  1732,  graduated  from  Yale 
College,  1756;  studied  for  the  ministry,  and  became 
pastor  at  Kent,  Conn.,  on  October  28,  1758.  He  was 
an  ardent,  out-spoken  Whig,  and  thereby  gave  offense 
to  his  more  conservative  friends  there.  Joel  changed 
the  family  name  from  Bardwell  to  Bordwell,  and  for 
some  generations  it  was  usually  pronounced  Baudle, 
and  written  Bordwell,  Bordell  or  Bordle.  Joel  died 
in  office  December  1811,  after  a  pastorate  of  53  years. 

Mary  Fellows  followed  that  quotation  from  John  Sheldon  with  the  comment, 
“Doubtless  Joel  was  a  forceful  person,  and  stayed  on  as  pastor  at  Kent,  Con¬ 
necticut,  not  so  much  because  he  was  beloved  as  because  he  would  not  go!” 

By  dates  of  their  births,  Joel  could  have  been  the  grandfather  of  the  Robert  in 
whom  we  are  interested,  but  I  do  not  know  that  they  were  related  at  all.  I  have 
included  Mary’s  notation  from  John  Sheldon  because  it  throws  a  definite  light 
on  the  variance  in  the  spelling  of  the  family  name  and  may  indicate  that  a  polit¬ 
ical  connotation  was  implied  --  “Bordwell”  pro-Liberal  and  ‘Bardwell”  pro- 
Conservative .  If  Robert  Fellows  and  his  uncle,  Robert  Bordwell,  were  both  a- 
ware  of  that  connotation,  it  pleases  me  to  know  that  they  both  preferred  the 
Liberal  label  for  themselves. 

The  military  title  “Lieutenant”  is  quite  persistent  in  surviving  references 
to  Robert  Bordwell.  It  appears  in  the  newspaper  notice  of  his  death  and  is  let¬ 
tered  on  his  tomb-stone,  but  I  can  find  no  confirmation  of  his  military  service. 

I  paid  Hazel  P.  Brook,  the  professional  genealogist  of  Boston,  to  conduct  a 
search  through  available  books  and  records  of  the  War  of  1812  and  other  ref¬ 
erences  at  the  State  House  in  Boston,  but  she  could  find  no  reference  to  Robert 
Bordwell  by  either  spelling  of  his  name.  She  added,  ‘Evidently  they  haven  t 
as  complete  records  available  for  the  vVar  of  1812  as  were  kept  in  the  Revolution.’ 

Any  reader  may  think  at  this  point  that  I  have  already  given  more  space 
and  attention  to  Robert  Bordwell  than  is  justified  by  the  minor  fact  that  he,  no 
blood  relative,  merely  contributed  a  common  Christian  name  to  the  Fellows 
line  in  which  we  are  interested.  It  is  true  that  the  lingering  thought  that  Rob¬ 
ert  Bordwell  had  met  an  accidental  death  caused  me  to  do  more  research  on 
him  than  otherwise  would  have  seemed  necessary,  and  that  research  was,  on 
the  whole,  quite  fruitless.  All  I  have  been  able  to  confirm  is  that  he  really  ex¬ 
isted,  that  he  married  Eunice  Fellows  and  that  he  had  a  military  title  which  may 
have  been  complimentary  only. 


Joseph  Severance,  the  Shelburne  tailor,  opened  a  ledger  account  with 
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“Robbert  Bordwell”  on  February  6,  1802  and  continued  it  actively  until 
July,  1807,  when  it  was  terminated  by  the  entry,  “This  is  settled  by  Robert 
and  Joseph  Severance.”  Note  that  the  tailor  had  two  ways  of  spelling  “Rob¬ 
ert”,  but  used  the  “or”  spelling  of  “Bordwell”.  One  other  indication  of  the 
existance  of  Robert  Bordwell  came  to  my  attention  in  the  form  of  an  old  deed 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Frank  B,  vVilliams  of  Maple  Row  Farm  in 
Shelburne . 

That  deed  is  dated  February  10,  1819,  and  records  that  Robert  Bordwell, 
Gentleman,  of  Shelburne  is  conveying  to  Solomon  Bordwell,  Yeoman,  also  of 
Shelburne,  two  parcels  of  land  in  Leyden,  one  containing  about  51  acres  and  the 
other  containing  ”by  estimation”  23  acres.  The  deed  is  hand-written  on  all¬ 
rag  paper,  possibly  in  the  hand  writing  of  Stephen  Taylor,  J.  P„,  before  whom 
it  was  notarized,  and  it  appears  to  indicate  that  the  family  name  of  both  Rob¬ 
ert  and  Solomon  is  spelled  “Bordwell”,  but  Robert’s  signature  on  the  deed 
looks  more  like  “Bardwell.”  Why  Robert  should  have  been  given  the  higher 
rating  of  “Gentleman”  over  the  “Yeoman”  status  of  his  relative  is  nowhere 
apparent,  but  a  plausible  conjecture  is  that  “Gentleman”  derived  automatically 
from  his  military  title. 

The  date  of  that  deed  was  less  than  two  months  before  the  death  of 
Robert  Bordwell  on  April  2,  1819,  and  it  was  on  October  3,  1819  that  Hannah 
gave  birth  to  her  second  son.  If  Robert  Bordwell’s  death  was  by  tragic  acci¬ 
dent,  that  is  quite  likely  to  have  been  the  reason  why  Igal  wished  to  perpetuate 
the  name  of  his  widowed  sister  *s*  husband,  instead  of  applying  to  his  infant  son 
his  own  peculiar  Biblical  designation  or  of  thinking  up  another  really  extra¬ 
ordinary  one  like  “Ordello.” 

Igal ’ s  unreliability  as  a  provider  for  his  family  caused  his  son  Robert 
to  have  an  unhappy  and  arduous  boyhood  during  which  he  worked  on  various 
farms  in  Shelburne  for  his  board  and  clothes.  He  was  devoted  to  the  memory 
of  his  mother,  Hannah,  as  has  already  been  explained,  but  his  distaste  for  his 
father’s  memory  continued  all  during  his  long  life  and  made  him  unwilling  to 
tell  anything  about  that  parent.  At  least,  he  spoke  no  ill  of  his  father.! 

One  summer  day  the  people  on  the  Shelburne  hill— top  farm,  where  Rob¬ 
ert  was  then  a  “bound  out”  boy,  recognized  the  minister  s  horse  and  buggy 
approaching  in  the  distance  and  sent  Robert,  running  cross-lots  and  out  of 
sight  of  the  road,  to  borrow  a  jug  of  rum  from  a  neighbor  because  it  would  be 
quite  unpardonable  not  to  give  the  minister  a  real  drink  when  he  called.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  days  of  the  Prohibition  Amendment,  when  my  acquaintances  here  in 
Pennsylvania  would  imply  with  strong  distaste  that  probably  Prohibition  had 
been  started  by  New  England  Puritans  ,  it  gave  me  satisfaction  to  narrate 
that  incident  of  borrowing  rum  for  the  minister  in  order  to  indicate  that  total 
abstinence  was  not  a  part  of  the  Yankee  tradition.  In  fact,  I  have  read  and 
believe  it  quite  likely  that  clergymen  occasionally  would  return  home  quite 
tipsy  from  a  round  of  too  many  parochial  calls. 

Robert  used  to  tell  of  another  quite  different  experience  at  the  hands 
of  other  farm  people  for  whom  he  was  working.  They  punished  him  quite 
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severly  for  running  away  and  attending  a  Sabbath  School  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
The  punishment  derived  entirely  from  the  fact  that  the  Sunday  School  was 
conducted  by  Univer salists  who  were  then  considered  particularly  heretical 
because  they  did  not  believe  in  Hell!  Robert  did  not  attend  any  church  in  his 
mature  years  and  used  to  cite  as  a  reason  that  he  had  once  been  whipped  for 
church  attendance  and  that  had  “reformed”  him  for  life! 

Robert  Fellows  was  musical  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn, 
was  the  only  member  of  the  family  line  in  Shelburne  who  practiced  music  in 
a  professional  way  for  some  time.  Some  definite  details  of  that  aspect  of  his 
career  are  contained  in  a  yellowed  clipping  from  The  Greenfield  Gazette  &: 
Courier  which  was  preserved  in  a  scrap-book  that  was  compiled  by  his  wife, 
Huldah  Woodward  Fellows.  That  scrap-book  is  now  owned  by  my  brother, 
Frank  Sidney  Wood,  who  thoughtfully  sent  it  to  me  when  he  learned  that  I  was 
engaged  in  this  writing  enterprise.  The  date  of  publication  of  that  clipping  is 
not  revealed,  but  it  does  indicate  that  it  is  the  printed  reproduction  of  a  letter 
that  was  written  in  Keene,  New  Hampshire,  on  October  28,  1887  by  Solomon 
Fellows  Merrill.  The  newspaper  dead-line  on  the  clipping  reads,  The  Old 
Shelburne  Falls  Band”  and  under  that  is  the  following  explanatory  note  which 
was  probably  added  by  Solomon  Merrill  himself: - 

A  short  and  very  imperfect  history  of  the  old  Shel¬ 
burne  Falls  band,  from  1837  to  1884,  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  of  two  years  before  the  band  was  organized, 
by  S.  F.  Merrill,  for  17  years  the  leader. 

Solomon  Merrill’s  “history”  is  too  long  to  reproduce  here.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  in  all  its  many  details,  but  is  subject  metter  that  is  really  extran¬ 
eous  to  the  theme  of  this  narrative.  In  the  fall  of  1835  Solomon  Merrill  and 
two  of  his  youthful  friends  acquired  by  trading  “two  old,  five-keyed  C  clar¬ 
inets  and  one  five -keyed  C  bugle”  and  by  their  own  untaught  efforts  learned 
to  play  eight  tunes  in  about  six  months.  In  the  fall  of  1836  they  began  going 
to  Colrain  where,  with  boys  local  to  that  community,  they  were  able  to  obtain 
real  instruction.  “A  year  later,  in  the  autumn  of  1837,”  says  Merrill  in  his 
history,  “we  boys  from  Shelburne  Falls  concluded  to  have  a  band  school  in 
our  own  town,  and  engaged  Samuel  Richardson  of  Winchester,  New  Hampshire, 
to  be  our  teacher.  At  that  time  Robert  B.  Fellows  joined  us.” 

An  interesting  side-light  on  what  wars  and  other  inflationary  effects 
have  done  to  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  since  1835  is  revealed  in 
Solomon  Merrill’s  statement  that  he  and  his  brother,  Martin,  “walked  to 
Colrain  23  times  that  winter”,  for  music  instruction  from  Richardson,  “and 
sawed  and  split  32  cords  of  wood,  at  50  cents  per  cord,  to  pay  the  tuition  which 
amounted  to  $16.00”.  Dan  P  .  Foster,  a  carriage  maker,  who  was  for  several 
years  an  active  member  of  the  band  and  who  built  their  first  band-wagon,  con¬ 
tributed  about  27  quartrains  of  verse  which  were  read  at  the  reunion  of  the 
survivors  of  the  Shelburne  Falls  Brass  Band  that  was  held  in  the  Shelburne 
Falls  House  (the  old  stone  hotel)  on  October  28,  1887.  Those  verses  were 
printed  in  full  in  the  clipping  with  Solomon  Merrill  s  history.  One  of  those 
quartrains  reveals  the  following  detail  about  Robert  Fellows*- 
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The  Band  Master  Merrill  played  bugle  E  flat; 

Brother  Martin  E  clarinet;  B  bugle,  brother  Nat; 

Then  Adams  on  cornet;  Nims  clarinet  B; 

Ray  tenor  trombone;  Fellows  Franch  horn  in  C. 

This  confirms  my  memory  that  one  time  when  we  were  attending  a  band 
concert  or,  more  likely,  witnessing  a  Decoration  Day  parade,  my  grandfather 
pointed  out  a  French  horn  to  me  and  said  that  was  what  he  once  had  played  in 
the  same  band.  vVFen  I  asked  him  why  he  no  longer  played  in  the  band  he  said 
that  he  had  to  stop  when  he  lost  some  of  his  front  teeth.  I  could  not  understand 
then  how  teeth  had  anything  to  do  with  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  simple  act 
of  tooting  on  a  horn. 

If  Robert  had  acquired  from  his  father  and  from  more  remote  ancestors 
some  inclination  to  wander  and  to  ‘see  the  country”,  as  the  phrase  was  then, 
his  membership  in  the  Shelburne  Falls  Brass  Band  enabled  him  to  indulge 
that  trait  before  he  had  acquired  wife  and  children  and  on  a  sounder  financial 
basis  than  Igal  ever  enjoyed.  It  was  in  my  memory  that  Robert  had  journeyed 
out  into  Ohio  as  a  member  of  a  circus  band  and  I  had  the  impression  that  he 
had  done  so  partly  with  the  intention  of  finding  his  sister  Elizabeth  who  would 
have  been  about  12  years  old  at  that  time.  Solomon  Merrill’s  history  of  the 
band  throws  some  light  on  the  circus  incident,  but  I  have  been  unable  definitely 
to  confirm  my  early  impression  that  Robert  was  seeking  his  sister,  except  that 
there  is  one  reference  in  a  letter  written  to  him  by  his  sister  Jael  expressing 
regret  at  his  inability  “to  find  Elizabeth.”  Also,  one  can  infer  from  various 
references  in  other  old  letters  that  his  sister  Elizabeth  did  finally  return  to 
Shelburne  Falls  with  Robert  when  he  ended  his  circus  wanderings. 

Solomon  Merrill’s  history  says,  “In  1839  we  engaged  Richardson  again 
and,  when  our  term  of  lessons  was  over,  we  were  engaged  to  play  for  Jane, 

Titus  &  Angerine’s  Caravan  and  Circus.”  That  gives  us  the  name  of  the  circus 
with  which  Robert  traveled,  but  Solomon’s  history  makes  no  mention  of  its  itin¬ 
erary  nor  of  how  long  the  band  was  with  the  circus.  He  does  say,  “In  1841 
we  traveled  with  the  same  circus.”  The  letters  that  Hannah  saved  include  some 
that  were  sent  to  Robert  by  various  Shelburne  Falls  people  while  he  was  traveling 
with  the  circus  and  seem  to  indicate  that  he  may  have  been  away  for  several  years. 

One  of  those  letters  was  the  joint  communication,  previously  referred  to, 
which  was  written  by  various  young  girls  and  by  Hannah  from  the  home  of  Igal 
and  Hannah  in  Shelburne  Falls  on  Independence  Day,  1840.  It  was  addressed 
to  Robert  at  37  Bowery,  New  York.  The  letter  was  evidently  written  on  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  Robert’s  sister,  Jael,  and  her  young  friends  who  had  nothing  but  rail¬ 
lery  to  write,  but  it  did  include  a  brief  note  from  Hannah,  I  think  that  merits 
repeating  in  full  here  because  it  is  the  only  specimen  of  Hannah’s  writing  and 
thoughts  that  we  have.  Her  hand-writing  is  not  nearly  so  clearly  legible  as  that 
of  her  daughter,  Jael,  and  of  Jarvis  B.  Bardwell,  Esther  Pelton  and  the  girl 
who  signed  herself  “Emily  B”  all  of  whom  contributed  to  that  Independence -day 
epistle  on  the  large  4-page  sheet  of  paper.  Also,  I  have  to  admit  that  Hannah’s 
spelling  is  much  more  uncertain  than  that  of  her  husband,  Igal,  and  his  sister, 
Eunice,  whose  letters  have  been  considered  in  preceeding  chapters.  However 
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here  is  what  Hannah  wrote  with  a  calmness  that  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  such 
flippancies  as  ‘Keep  your  nose  clean!  ”  that  were  expressed  by  some  of  the 
girls,  but  not,  of  course,  by  Jarvis  Bardwell,  then  38  years  old  and  already 
solemnly  seasoned  in  the  Baptist  faith:  - 

My  dear  son: 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  well.  If 
you  had  wrote  a  letter  I  should  have  been  glad.  My 
health  is  verre  good  at  present  and  likewise  your 
father’s.  He  is  going  to  help  Mr  Eddy  with  his  hay¬ 
ing.  I  miss  you  verre  much,  but  time  passes  swiftle 
along  and  it  will  be  but  a  little  while  if  our  lives  are 
spared  that  we  shall  see  each  other.  Give  my  love  to 
Mr  McChesney  and  wife  and  children.  Tel  Betsy  I 
hope  she  is  a  kind  and  dutiful  child, Have  thought  much 
of  your  visit  with  her.  Do  write  particulars  soon. 

Tel  her  to  write.  Received  your  papers;  thank  you 
mutch;  hope  you  will  send  more  if  you  do  not  have 
time  to  write.  It  is  almost  dark  and  must  bid  you 
good  bye . 

HANNAH  FELLOWS 

That  was  a  Thursday  evening  when  the  failing  light  of  a  full  summer  day 
caused  Hannah  to  bid  her  son  good-bye  1  14  years  ago!  How  casually  the  living 
refer  to  the  failing  light  of  one  day  in  confidence  that  another  will  dawn  soon, 
but  how  dim  the  light  of  those  days  seems  to  us  who  have  come  so  many  years 
after  them!  It  has  interested  me  to  fill  in  frequently  the  days  of  the  week  when 
various  events  took  place.  It  seems  to  me  that  calling  the  days  by  name  en¬ 
livens  this  narrative  and  lets  us  see  those  people  better  in  the  frame  of  their 
actual  living.  Living  people  are  constantly,  referring  to  the  days  of  the  week 
by  name  and  scheduling  their  various  tasks  and  diversions  by  those  names. 

Real  historians  and  biographers,  in  whose  distinguished  company  I  am  not  in¬ 
cluded,  seldom  mention  more  than  the  bare  numbers  of  significant  dates. 

When  Hannah  finished  that  letter  to  her  son,  Robert,  then  on  the  Bowery  in 
New  York  City,  she  may  have  thought,  as  she  lighted  candles,  Now,  let  s 
see!  To-morrow  is  Friday  and  Igal  will  start  out  early  on  Mr.  Eddy’s  haying, 
and  I  must  do  the  baking  !  ’  ’ 

On  December  3,  1841  a  letter  was  mailed  to  Robert  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  was  forwarded  by  the  Columbus  post  office  to  him  in  Marion,  Ohio,  about 
44  miles  north  of  Columbus.  On  March  6,  1842  another  letter  was  sent  to  him 
in  Columbus  and  on  the  following  July  20,  1842  he  was  addressed  in  Detroit. 

Then  there  is  a  break  of  nearly  seven  years  in  the  correspondence,  but  finally 
Martin  Merrill,  one  of  the  bandsmen  who  had  originally  come  from  Shelburne 
Falls,  wrote  and  mailed  a  letter  on  February  1,  1849  from  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 
and  addressed  it  to  Robert  in  K4arion.  That  was  nearly  10  years  after  the  band 
had  first  entered  the  service  of  the  Jane,  Titus  &  Angerine  Caravan  and  Circus. 
Whether  Robert  had  been  back  home  during  all  that  time,  I  am  unable  to  say, 
and  it  probably  is  of  little  moment  anyway.  Evidently  he  was  a  poor  corres¬ 
pondent.  There  are  no  letters  written  by  him  in  Hannah’s  collection,  and 
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certainly  she  would  have  saved  any  from  her  only  surviving  son.  People  who 
wrote  to  him  were  constantly  implying  that  they  had  not  heard  anything  direct 
from  him  and  were  anxious  to  do  so. 

Robert  used  to  narrate  two  incidents  of  his  circus  days  and  they  have 
remained  in  my  memory.  One  was  an  adventure  with  an  elephant  and  the 
other,  more  startling,  concerned  a  run-away  slave.  The  circus  was  accus¬ 
tomed,  of  course,  to  travel  over-land  using  horses  to  pull  everything  in  wagons 
except,  possibly,  the  elephant  who  proceeded  under  his  own  foot -power.  At 
one  place  along  their  way  the  elephant  trainer,  with  whom  Robert  had  become 
friendly,  asked  him  to  drive  or  maybe  merely  accompany  the  elephant  along 
the  road  several  miles,  from  their  present  stopping  place  to  the  next  one,  so 
as  to  give  the  trainer  a  chance  to  detour  and  visit  some  friends  or  relatives 
a  little  distance  off  the  direct  itinerary  of  the  circus.  Robert  consented  and 
took  charge  of  the  elephant  when  the  next  overland  journey  got  under  way.  It 
was  a  very  hot  day  in  mid-summer.  All  went  well  until  they  came  to  a  wooden 
bridge  across  a  small  river.  The  elephant  tested  the  bridge,  as  those  animals 
are  said  to  do  often,  decided  that  it  was  too  shaky  to  bear  his  weight,  and  re¬ 
fused  to  cross  on  it. 

The  alternative,  of  course,  was  to  lead  the  elephant  down  to  the  water 
and  indicate  that  he  was  to  wade  across,  a  thing  that  he  appeared  readily 
willing  to  do,  but  when  he  reached  fairly  deep  water  in  mid-stream  he  stopped 
and  began  to  enjoy  a  cool  bath.  He  ignored  all  of  Robert’s  urgings  to  come  out 
on  the  other  side,  and  when  stones  were  thrown  at  him  to  emphasize  those  urg¬ 
ings,  he  blew  water  at  Robert  with  his  trunk.  The  circus  caravan  rumbled  over 
the  bridge,  one  by  one,  and  left  them  there.  It  was  twilight  before  Robert  could 
induce  the  elephant  to  come  out  on  the  other  side,  and  then  he  began  his  long 
and  solitary  journey,  soon  in  complete  darkness,  to  overtake  the  circus  at  their 
next  stop. 

That  is  all  that  I  can  recall  of  the  story  of  the  elephant  as  told  to  me  by 
my  grandfather.  This  presents  a  situation  in  which  any  writer  would  be  tempted 
to  improvise  some  plausible  incident  that  might  have  happened  if,  perchance, 
Robert  and  the  elephant  had  met  an  approaching  traveller  in  the  darkness  of 
that  country  road.  Certainly,  any  horse  probably  would  have  scented  and  pos¬ 
sibly  have  seen  the  elephant  before  his  driver  became  aware  of  a  pachyderm 
looming  in  the  darkness  and  there  would  have  been  exciting  trouble  for  all, 
except  possibly  the  elephant!  Doubtless  if  anything  exciting  had  occurred 
Grandpa  Fellows  would  have  included  it  in  his  narrative  to  me.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  in  that  time  and  place  there  was  no  other  night  travel  on  that  road. 

The  circus  went  into  winter  quarters  somewhere  out  in  northern  Ohio  and 
Robert  got  a  job  in  a  tavern  to  tide  himself  over  that  season.  One  morning,  when 
he  was  serving  as  bar-tender,  two  strangers  came  in  for  a  drink  and  proved  to 
be  a  deputy  sheriff  of  that  county  and  a  stranger,  a  Southerner,  who  was  seeking 
an  escaped  slave.  A  Negro  had  been  working  about  the  stables  of  the  tavern 
for  some  weeks,  and  Robert  had  become  acquainted  with  him.  While  the  two 
strangers  were  standing  at  the  bar,  the  colored  stable-hand  came  in  through 
a  rear  door,  carrying  a  heavy  stocked  whip  in  his  hand.  Instantly,  the  South¬ 
erner  recognized  him  as  the  slave  he  was  seeking  and,  apparently,  the  Negro 
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also  knew  that  white  man,  for  he  immediately  wielded  the  butt  of  his  whip  to 
knock  down  both  men  and  ran  out  the  door  through  which  he  had  just  entered. 
Search  of  the  premises  and  the  neighborhood  failed  to  disclose  whatever 
hiding  place  he  had  found. 

In  the  late  darkness  of  the  following  night  Robert  was  awakened  by  the 
rattle  of  gravel  against  the  window  of  the  room  where  he  was  sleeping.  He 
looked  out  and  was  not  surprised  to  discover  the  colored  man  outside  begging 
for  help.  Robert  was  familiar  with  the  operations  of  the  ‘  Under-ground  Rail¬ 
road”  in  that  vicinity.  That  was  the  secret  routes  and  stopping  places  devised 
by  anti-slavery  people  to  aid  escaping  slaves  to  get  into  Canada  where  they 
were  automatically  free.  Robert  either  conducted  or  directed  the  Negro  to 
the  nearest  “station”  on  that  ‘‘railroad”  and  presumably  gave  him  some 
money. 

When  the  circus  resumed  its  overland  operations  the  next  summer,  their 
itinerary  took  them  briefly  into  Canada  and,  as  usual  everywhere,  the  circus 
paraded  each  morning  through  the  Canadian  villages  and  towns  where  the 
afternoon  and  evening  performances  were  to  be  given.  The  band-wagon  and 
the  elephant  were  probably  the  outstanding  features  of  the  parade  and  Robert, 
presumably  in  gaudy  uniform,  was  conducting  the  band's  music  on  top  of  the 
gilded  vehicle.  He  heard  his  name  called  by  some  one  in  the  crowd  of  specta¬ 
tors  lining  the  street  and,  looking  down,  he  recognized  standing  there  the  es¬ 
caped  slave  of  the  previous  winter. 

The  friendly  recognition  and  pleasure  that  lighted  up  the  face  of  the  Negro 
appealed  to  Robert  so  much  that  he  stopped  the  band-wagon  and  invited  the  col¬ 
ored  man  to  come  aboard.  One  of  the  bandsmen  immediately  objected  saying, 
‘‘If  that  nigger  comes  up  here,  I  get  down!  ”  Robert  replied,  If  he  doesn’t 
come  up,  I  get  down!  ”  That  setlled  the  matter  because  the  band  couldn’t  oper¬ 
ate  successfully  without  Robert’s  leading  French  horn.  So  the  colored  man 
completed  the  route  of  the  parade,  immensely  pleased  and  proud  to  be  so  ele¬ 
vated  on  a  golden  chariot,  and  also  was  dead-headed  into  the  circus  perform¬ 
ance  that  afternoon.  It  is  within  my  clear  recollection  that,  when  Grandpa 
Fellows  told  me  that  story,  I  had  the  wit  to  inquire  what  happened  to  the  Negro 
later,  and  that  he  said  he  never  saw  him  again  but  had  heard  that  he  enlisted 
in  the  Union  army  during  the  Civil  War. 

The  incidents  of  the  elephant  and  the  slave  were  naturally  told  to  me, 
as  being  likely  to  interest  a  child,  and  I  was  not  old  enough  to  inquire  intelli¬ 
gently  regarding  other  phases  of  the  circus  journey  which  must  have  been 
exceedingly  interesting  with  revealing  glimpses  of  places  along  the  way,  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  of  the  people  and  the  operations  of  the  circus  itself.  It  had 
there  all  the  material  of  passing  scenes  and  events  almost  as  full  of  colorful 
detail  as  Huckleberry  Finn’s  journey  down  the  Mississippi.  It  is  too  bad  that 
Robert  was  one  who  would  not  write  a  line  if  he  could  avoid  it! 

My  memory  evidently  is  not  reliable  when  it  tells  me  that  Robert  found 
his  sister,  Elizabeth,  in  Marietta,  Ohio,  which  is  now  a  small  city  of  Washing¬ 
ton  County  in  the  south  eastern  part  of  the  state.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  was 
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told  that  Elizabeth  was  still  living  with  her  foster-parents  who  agreed  to  let 
her  accompany  Robert  back  to  her  natural  parents  in  Shelburne  Falls.  More 
reliable  than  my  memory,  the  letter  of  July  4,  1840  seems  to  indicate  pretty 
definitely  that  Robert  contacted  Elizabeth  and  the  McChesneys  in  New  York 
City. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  Robert  eventually  gave  up  his  career  as  a  circus 
bandsman  and  returned  to  Shelburne  Falls  where,  ultimately,  he  obtained 
permanent  employment  in  the  Lamson  &  Goodnow  cutlery.  He  developed 
great  skill  in  tempering  steel,  especially  for  making  knives  of  all  sizes,  in¬ 
cluding  the  large  ones  used  by  butchers  and,  possibly  during  the  Civil  War, 
bayonets  and  swords.  He  was  a  Jeffersonian  Democrat  and  adhered  to  the 
principles  of  that  party  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  men  of  that  area,  and  all 
over  Massachusetts,  became  overwhelmingly  Republican.  I  remember  clearly 
that  he  said  he  thought  the  Southern  States  had  a  constitutional  right  to  secede 
and  that  the  War  was  a  horrible  mistake.  He  thought  that  the  slaves  should 
have  been  bought  from  their  owners  at  market  value  and  then  freed  by  the 
Federal  government.  That  policy,  he  said,  would  have  been  much  less  costly 
in  men  and  money  than  the  war  proved  to  be,  but  in  this  opinion  he  overlooked 
the  fact  that  the  slave  owners  probably  would  not  have  consented  to  such  an 
arbitrary  confiscation  and  war  might  have  resulted  anyway. 

When  war  finally  flamed  with  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter  in  Charleston 
harbor,  the  contagion  of  fighting  fever  and  hysterical  patriotism  reached  the 
hill  towns  of  Western  Massachusetts,  and  Robert  soon  found  himself  unpopular 
because  of  his  political  opinions  which  evidently  were  well  known  in  advance. 

He  was  called  a  “Copperhead'”  which  meant,  in  the  cant  of  that  time,  a  North¬ 
erner  who  sympathized  with  the  South.  My  mother  told  me,  but  he  never  did, 
that  a  friend  warned  him  that  a  party  of  indignant  youths  and  men  were  likely 
to  carry  him  out  of  his  house  some  evening  and  to  ride  him  on  a  rail,  and  that 
he  told  his  friends  to  say,  “Tell  them  that  if  they  come,  I  shall  be  waiting  on 
my  porch  with  my  shot-gun”  and  that,  as  a  result  of  that  counter-threat,  he 
was  not  molested. 

Although  my  mother  undoubtedly  told  that  in  good  faith,  I  am  inclined  to 
doubt  that  it  ever  occurred.  It  was  after  Robert  had  died  that  she  told  me  that 
story,  and  I  had  no  way  of  asking  him  about  it  which  I  think  I  would  undoubtedly 
have  done  not  because  of  any  desire  to  check  up  on  my  mother,  but  as  prompted 
by  youthful  instinct  to  learn  more  about  an  exciting  incident,  I  never  read  nor 
heard  that  there  were  ever  any  such  manifestations  of -mob  hysteria  in  that 
area  in  the  connection  with  the  Civil  War  or  at  any  other  time  of  public  ex¬ 
citement  . 

Robert  Fellows  was  in  his  42d  year  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out  in 
April,  1861,  and,  regardless  of  his  political  opinions,  he  was  beyond  the  age  of 
the  youths  and  young  men  who  impulsively  responded  to  Lincoln  s  call  to  the 
colors.  He  did  not  volunteer.  Instead  he  became  what  would  have  been  called, 

80  years  later,  “a  war  worker”  because  he  was  steadily  employed  in  the  Lam¬ 
son  k  Goodnow  cutlery  at  wages  that  finally  reached  $3.00  a  day  for  a  six-day 
week.  He  told  me  in  his  old  age  that  that  was  the  highest  wage  he  ever  received. 
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The  drafting  for  military  service  of  able  bodied  men,  between  the  ages  of  1  8 
and  45,  began  under  an  Act  of  Congress  dated  March  3,  1863,  and  when  it 
came  time  to  select  the  quota  for  the  town  of  Shelburne  and  Buckland,  all 
men  of  military  ages  were  summoned  to  meet  at  a  designated  place  and  there 
they  were  formed  into  colums.  Then  they  were  told  to  “count  down  the  line 
by  threes  or  fours”  or  whatever  number  the  drafting  officers  elected  for 
his  purpose.  Presumably,  if  that  drafting  officer  knew  that  there  were  about 
100  men  in  the  columns  before  him  and  that  he  needed  to  draft  25,  he  would 
have  ordered  them  to  count  ‘‘by  fours”.  Beginning  at  the  left  of  the  column, 
the  first  man  would  call  out  ‘‘One”;  the  second  man,  “Two”;  the  fhird 
“Three”  and  the  fourth  “Four.”  The  fifth  man  would  call  ‘‘One”  and  so 
the  count  would  be  repeated  ‘  by  fours”  until  each  man  had  received  a  number 
quite  by  blind  chance.  Then  the  drafting  officer  would  order,  “All  Number 
Four  men  step  two  paces  forward”  and  those  men  would  have  become  the 
draftees.  Of  course,  the  officer  could  have  chosen  any  one  of  the  first  four 
numbers  and  the  total  enrollment  would  have  been  the  same. 

In  one  of  the  early  drafts  the  lot  fell  on  Robert  Fellows,  and  he  thought 
that  he  would  have  to  go,  but  soon  that  draft  was  cancelled  out  entirely  be¬ 
cause  of  some  technical  error.  Another  draft  was  ordered  in  October,  1864, 
soon  after  Robert’s  birthday  on  the  3d.  Again  the  lot  fell  on  him  and  that  time 
he  suspected  that  it  might  have  been  rigged  a  bit  to  get  him  because  of  his 
political  unpopularity,  but  he  said  nothing  until  he  was  ordered  to  report  and 
then  he  was  easily  able  to  prove  by  the  town  records  that  he  haad  just  passed 
his  45th  birthday! 

Decoration  Day  (May  30th),  later  called  Memorial  Day,  was  the  outstand¬ 
ing  civic  holiday  of  my  boyhood  and  youth.  Nearly  all  the  leading  men  of  the 
village,  and  some  not  so  leading,  were  Union  veterans  and  members  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  commonly  called  the  G.  A.  R.  The  day’s  pro¬ 
gram  always  started  with  “exercises”  in  Union  Hall,  later  in  Memorial  Hall, 
after  which  the  parade  formed  on  Bridge  Street.  A  parade  marshall  riding  a 
horse  whose  countenance  and  color  were  just  as  familiar  to  all  of  us  as  was 
the  mounted  man  himself,  was  seemingly  in  command,  but  actually  every  unit 
of  the  parade  readily  took  their  places  from  long  habit  of  previous  years. 

First  was  the  Shelburne  Falls  Military  Band,  in  spiked  helmets  and  uniforms 
modeled  on  those  of  the  then  recently  victorious  Prussians;  next  the  G.  A.  R. 
men  in  their  Union  blue  uniforms.  They  made  a  larger  contingent  than  the 
uniformed  Sons  of  Veterans  who  followed  them.  The  Sons  were  of  the  gener¬ 
ation  of  my  father,  but  was  not  eligible  to  join  them  if  he  had  wished  for  his 
father  was  not  a  veteran.  After  the  Sons  came  the  uniformed  Canton  Tabor 
of  the  Odd  Fellows,  the  Boys  Brigade,  in  which  ultimately  I  marched  with 
pride,  and  then  school  children  carrying  flags  and  flowers  and,  finally,  aged  or 
infirm  veterans  riding  in  carriages.  And  so  in  that  order,  slow  paced  and 
solemn,  they  went  to  Arms  Cemetery,  about  a  mile,  where  graves  were  decor¬ 
ated  and  Taps  was  blown  by  a  bugler  in  the  cemetery  and  beautifully  echoed  by 
another  over  toward  East  Mountain.  Then  the  parade  would  form  again  and, 
to  livlier  music,  would  march  back  to  Bridge  Street  where  they  disbanded. 

The  grandfathers  of  nearly  all  my  chums  were  in  the  G.  A.  R.  and  marched. 
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It  was  a  source  of  rather  keen  regret  to  me  that  neither  of  my  grandfathers  was 
included;  but  when  I  was  a  small  boy  Grandpa  Fellows  saw  to  it  that  I  myself 
marched  in  the  parade  which  was  just  as  satisfying  as  having  a  uniformed  rela¬ 
tive  there.  He  took  advantage  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a  former  member  of  the 
band  and  conducted  me  to  a  place  right  next  to  the  bass-drummer.  He  showed 
me  how  to  mark  time  with  my  feet  and,  when  the  parade  started,  so  did  we, 
right  in  step!  In  that  way  we  marched  to  the  cemetery,  a  white-bearded  old 
man  with  amusement  shining  in  his  clear,  blue  eyes  and  his  small  brown-eyed, 
dark-haired  namesake  who  was  seriously  intent  on  trying  to  make  his  short 
legs  keep  in  cadence  with  the  feet  of  the  marching  men, 

I  would  have  gone  anywhere  hand-in-hand  with  Grandpa  Fellows  confident 
that  the  way  would  be  pleasant  and  the  end  of  the  journey  enjoyable,  Even  now, 
after  more  than  60  years,  I  could  wish  that,  when  the  time  comes  for  me  to 
join  the  shades,  he  could  appear  again  to  take  my  hand  and  to  show  me  how  to 
fall  in  step  with  the  people  of  the  past. 

When  marching  in  the  Decoration  Day  parades  with  Grandpa  Fellows,  I 
always  carried  in  my  free  hand  a  small  bouquet  of  flowers  encased  in  the  frag¬ 
rant  leaves  of  Grandma’s  geraniums.  That  was  provided  for  me  to  put  on  the 
grave  of  ‘'Little  Robbie”  at  the  time  when  the  G,  A,  R,  men  were  carrying  the 
baskets  of  flowers  to  decorate  the  graves  of  all  soldiers  buried  there,  ‘  Little 
Robbie”  was  a  son  of  Robert  Fellows  and  his  wife,  Huldah  Woodward,  born 
June  13,  1868  when  my  mother  was  11  years  old.  He  died  in  infancy  and  a 
small  stone  still  marks  his  grave,  I  carried  flowers  to  his  grave  because  he 
was  the  only  near  relative  whose  grave  was  available  for  decoration.  Grand¬ 
parents,  aunts,  uncles  and  countless  cousins  were  all  living,  and  the  deceased 
of  earlier  generations  were  too  remote  for  a  boy  of  six  or  seven  to  memorialize. 

Robert  Fellows  continued  to  work  regularly  in  the  cutlery  and  to  acquire 
by  trial  and  error  more  than  average  proficiency  in  the  art  of  tempering  steel. 

In  May,  1856,  the  weekly  Gazette  &  Courier  of  Greenfield  printed  an  item 
stating,  “Robert  B.  Fellows  of  Shelburne  Falls  has  obtained  a  patent  for  an 
improved  tempering  furnace.”  I  never  heard  the  slightest  reference  to  such  a 
patent.  Evidently  it  meant  little  in  the  personal  career  and  finances  of  Robert, 
but  it  does  now  reveal  in  him  that  persistent  inclination  toward  the  mechanic 
arts  and  crafts  that  is  apparent  in  many  other  men  of  the  family. 

Robert  spent  many  hours  trying  to  find  a  method  of  hardening  copper. 

He  knew  that  ancient  swords  and  other  implements  had  been  discovered  in 
Egypt  or  Greece  which  appeared  to  have  been  made  of  tempered  copper,  and 
doubtless  thought  that  he  ought  to  be  able  at  least  to  duplicate  anything  that  more 
primitive  men  had  done.  His  persistent  efforts  were  of  no  avail.  Long  after  his 
death  I  read  somewhere  that  those  ancient  swords  had  been  made  from  ore  that 
contained  a  natural  alloy  which  did  yield  quite  readily  to  hardening  by  the  prim¬ 
itive  methods  of  the  ancients,  but  Robert  Fellows  never  knew  that. 

One  time  the  owners  or  managers  of  Lamson  &.  Goodnow  suspected  that 
a  competitor  had  developed  some  new  and  secret  method  which  markedly  im¬ 
proved  their  products  in  quality  or  price.  They  asked  Robert  Fellows  to  go  to 
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that  town,  which  I  think  was  out  in  what  he  used  to  call  ‘  York  State  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  get  into  that  plant  and  find  out  what  was  being  done  there.  He  went, 
reached  the  outside  of  the  cutlery  there,  but  was  at  a  loss  to  invent  some  ex¬ 
cuse  for  getting  inside  when  one  of  the  workmen  called  to  him  from  an  open 
window.  That  man  was  one  whom  Robert  had  met  in  his  travels  and  presum¬ 
ably  did  not  know  that  Robert  had  become  a  cutlery  worker  subsequently. 

The  conversation  with  the  friendly  workman  soon  resulted  in  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  come  inside  which,  of  course,  Robert  gladly  accepted,  and  he  was 
shown  through  all  departments.  He  affected  to  be  ignorant  of  details  and 
only  filled  with  friendly  interest,  but  evidently  there  was  some  suspicion  of 
him  because  he  was  handed  a  chunk  of  soft  material  with  the  suggestion  that 
he  might  cut  off  a  piece  for  himself.  He  knew  that  was  a  test  of  his  knowledge 
because  an  ignorant  person  would  naturally  try  to  cut  such  material  with  a 
dry  jack-knife,  just  as  it  came  out  of  his  picket,  but  anyone  familiar  with  the 
material  would  wet  the  blade  before  starting  to  cut,  Robert  struggled  in  vain 
with  his  dry  blade  and  convinced  them  thereby  that  he  was  ignorant  of  their 
processes  with  the  result  that  ultimately  he  gained  the  information  that  he 
had  come  to  find  out.  He  evidently  viewed  that  incident  with  satisfaction  for 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  narrated  it  to  me  in  my  childhood. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  skilled  cutlery  workers 
in  Sheffield,  England,  emigrated  to  Shelburne  Falls  where  their  crafts  were 
in  demand.  They  were  usually  called  ‘‘Yorkshire  men"  by  the  older  residents 
of  the  village.  Presumably  among  them  was  a  man  named  Joseph  W,  Gardner 
who  may  have  been  more  of  a  promoter  type  than  an  ordinary  artisan.  He  may 
have  come  from  some  other  part  of  England  and  been  attracted  to  Shelburne 
Falls  because  of  prior  knowledge  that  the  region  was  a  center  of  cutlery  manu¬ 
facturing  skill  inhabited  by  many  of  his  Yorkshire  countrymen.  The  scrap-book 
of  newspaper  clippings  which  was  compiled  by  Robert’s  wife,  Huldah  Woodward, 
as  previously  referred  to,  contains  a  long  article  that  probably  was  printed  in 
The  Greenfield  Gazette  &  Courier  in  February,  1882,  under  the  heading, 
“Shelburne  Falls  Forty  Years  Ago,” 

That  article  is  signed  “  J.  S,  B,,  Washington,  D,C,t  January  25,  1882,” 

At  first  glance  I  thought  that  probably  the  writer  might  have  been  Jarvis  Bard- 
well  who  was  a  leading  member  of  the  Shelburne  Falls  community  for  many 
years  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  finally  capped  all  his  other  local  distinc¬ 
tions  by  living  to  just  over  100  years  old.  However,  his  middle  was  “B”  and 
not  *‘S”;  he  never  was  in  Washington  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  and  certainly  he 
would  not  have  started  his  narrative  with  the  sentence,  “On  a  bright  June 
morning  in  1841  I  took  the  stage  at  Greenfield  over  the  picturesque  route  to 
Shelburne  Falls  and  then  for  the  first  time  set  my  feet  within  the  precincts  of 
that  quiet  village,”  Jarvis  Baydwell  was  39  years  old  in  1841  and  had  been  liv¬ 
ing  in  Shelburne  Falls  many  years  before  then.  He  was  one  of  the  writers  of 
that  joint  letter  that  was  written  at  the  home  of  Igal  and  Hannah  Fellows  on  July 
4,  1840  and  sent  to  Robert  Fellows  in  New  York  City,  We  will  have  more  to  say 
about  him  later. 

After  reviewing  and  naming  many  of  the  men  who  had  been  prominent  in 
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Shelburne  Falls  during  the  1840’s,  including  detailed  references  to  the  Lamson 
family  and  their  establishment  of  the  Lamson  &  Goodnow  cutlery  there,  J.  S.  B. 
speaks  of  “Mr  Gardner”  who  has  to  be  introduced  into  our  narrative  because 
of  his  unfortunate  effects  on  the  career  of  Robert  Fellows.  J.  S.  B.’s  reference 
to  Mr  Gardner  is  as  follows:- 

To  Mr  Gardner,  I  am  told,  belongs  largely  the  credit 
of  making  the  present  high  reputation  of  the  Lamson  & 

Goodnow  company’s  goods  what  it  is.  He  is  an  English¬ 
man  by  birth,  but  is  thoroughly  American  in  his  views 
and  character,  and  a  most  ingenious  inventor  and  man¬ 
ipulator  of  mechanical  tools.  His  artistic  taste  and 
sound  judgment  anticipated  the  wants  of  the  market,  and 
the  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  his  original  designs 
were  the  means  by  which  the  good  name  of  the  company 
was  secured  and  their  profits  increased.  Mr  Gardner 
is  now  engaged  in  the  extensive  manufacture  of  pocket 
cutlery  on  his  own  account,  with  flattering  prospects 
before  him. 

I  do  not  know  when  nor  in  what  capacity  Joseph  Gardner  first  arrived  in 
Shelburne  Falls.  He  evidently  was  a  man  of  outstanding  personality  and  cap¬ 
tivating  abilities.  I  think  that  he  probably  was  the  unnamed  “Englishman” 
to  whom  Moses  vV.  Merrill  referred  in  a  letter  that  he  wrote  on  July  20s  1842, 
and  addressed  to  Robert  Fellows  in  Detroit.  In  the  context  of  references  to  the 
Merrill  brothers  who  were  playing  in  the  band,  Moses  wrote,  “We  have  got 
an  Englishman  here  that  has  hired  the  factory  for  five  years  that  is  first  rate 
on  the  bugle,  clarinet  or  bassoon.  He  will  read  anything  at  sight,  and  is  a  great 
help  in  our  band.  He  has  bought  machinery  and  gone  to  work  and  is  proving  to 
be  a  first-rate  workman.” 

Mr.  Gardner  reached  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  and  of  apparent  wealth 
in  Shelburne  Falls.  An  “Atlas  of  Franklin  County,  Mass.”  was  published  in 
1871  by  F,  W.  Beers  &  Co.  of  93  &  95  Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  and  contained, 
on  pages  22,  23,  24  and  25,  detailed  outlines  of  all  streets  and  residences  in 
Shelburne  Falls,  Shown  there  is  the  elaborate  layout  of  the  residence  and  sur¬ 
rounding  grounds  of  J.  W.  Gardner’s  home  at  the  north  end  of  Severance  Street, 
including  the  garden  walks,  carriage  driveways  and  adjacent  cottage  for  the 
coachman.  That  same  map  does  not  show  Gardner’s  Jack-knife  Shop  at  the 
corner  of  Bridge  and  Mechanic  Streets.  Apparently  Mr.  Gardner  had  acquired 
his  elaborate  residence  and  the  means  to  support  it  sometime  before  he  built 
a  new  factory  to  house  the  pocket-knife  enterprise  that  ruined  him.  It  is  of 
minor  interest  here  to  state  that  the  Atlas  sketches  of  Shelburne  Falls  show 
Robert  B.  Fellows  as  occupying  the  Job  Woodward  property  just  south  of  the 
present  Crittenden  grammar  school  house.  Job  Woodward  was  Robert  s 
father-in-law  after  his  second  marriage. 

The  Gardner  residence  still  stands,  facing  south  down  Severence  Street 
and  is  now,  I  believe,  an  undertaking  parlor.  There  was,  and  possibly  still  is, 
a  wrought  iron  weather  vane  on  top  of  the  roof  with  the  letter  G  outlined  in 
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it.  All  during  my  boyhood  it  was  unoccupied,  but  there  was  a  local  custodian 
who  gave  it  some  attention,  and  doubtless  it  was  he  who  hired  me,  one  summer, 
to  mow  the  lawns.  That  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  grass-grown 
walks  that  had  once  been  laid  out  to  border  the  formal  gardens  and  to  encircle 
the  round,  iron  fountain  that  had  cast-iron  bull-frogs  sitting  all  along  its  lower 
rim. 


At  that  time  I  also  discovered  that  the  door  of  the  hatchway  into  the  cellar 
had  rotted  loose  from  its  hasp-lock  and  that  it  was  easily  possible  to  lift  it  up 
and  get  into  the  house  that  way.  I  groped  through  the  dark  cellar  and  located 
the  stairway  that  led  up  the  main  floors.  As  I  recall  it  now,  there  was  no  fur¬ 
niture  inside,  and  the  sunlight  sifted  in  through  the  overgrown  shrubbery  and 
trees,  flickered  over  the  dusty  floors  and  lighted  up  black  walnut  paneling, 
marble  mantels  and  dignified  balustrades.  On  the  outer  wall  of  the  stairway 
leading  to  the  second  floor  there  was  a  niche  where  I  supposed  a  statue  might 
once  have  been  displayed.  It  was  silent  and  spooky,  especially  when  branches 
rattled  against  windows.  I  was  both  thrilled  and  frightened.  It  seemed  to  my 
limited  experience  to  suggest  the  grandeur  I  had  read  about  in  stories  of  old 
manor  houses  in  England,  and  I  could  imagine  ladies  and  gentlemen,  more 
lordly  perhaps  than  Gardner  and  his  friends  ever  were,  moving  about  those 
rooms  attended  by  deferential  servants.  Finally,  I  drove  myself  outside  by 
the  panicky  thought  that  if  I  should  be  tripped  by  a  loose  or  decayed  board  and 
be  seriously  injured  there,  no  one  would  ever  think  to  look  for  me  inside  that 
house.  However,  I  later  revisited  the  Gardner  house  with  my  cousin,  George- 
Patch,  who  wanted  to  explore  it  when  I  told  him  of  my  visit  there.  His  imag¬ 
ination  could  repopulate  the  mansion  even  more  than  mine  could! 

Gardner's  personal  success  may  have  been  highly  conspicuous  in  Shel¬ 
burne  Falls,  probably  overshadowing  for  a  time  even  the  Lamsons  and  the  May- 
hews.  His  mansion,  as  I  saw  it  years  later,  still  indicated  that  there  had  been 
about  his  standard  of  living  a  quality  that  was  quite  different  from  that  which 
prevailed  among  the  old  Yankee  families  of  the  village.  His  final  failure,  which 
may  have  swept  away  the  savings  of  several  local  residents,  left  an  odium  that 
lingered  in  conversations  into  my  boyhood.  From  that  I  once  had  the  impression 
that  Gardner  had  been  a  rather  careless  or  even  unscrupulous  promoter,  but  the 
contemporary  references  to  him  that  I  have  unearthed  in  connection  with  this 
narrative  now  lead  me  to  think  that  he  was  one  of  those  proficient  mechanics 
and  inventors  who  lacked  the  faculty  of  managing  a  large  enterprise  such  as  the 
jack-knife  factory  that  he  built  and  operated  at  the  corner  of  Bridge  and  Mech¬ 
anic  Streets  where  the  Blassberg  Garage  now  stands. 

That  factory  was  uneconomically  located  in  reference  to  railroad  access 
for  all  incoming  coal  for  its  steam  plant  and  all  raw  materials,  as  well  as  for 
finished  products  going  to  market,  but  there  is  no  question  that  it  produced 
pocket  knives  of  superior  quality  and  that  the  demand  for  them  was  wide  and 
profitable.  In  spite  of  the  disappointments  and  even  hardships  that  the  Gardner 
failure  caused  Robert  Fellows,  he  always  respected  their  product  so  much  that, 
when  I  was  old  enough  to  carry  a  pocket  knife,  he  took  me  to  Joel  Thayer’3 
general  store  in  the  village  because  he  knew  that  there  we  could  find  some  of 
the  Gardner  knives  still  on  sale.  Joel  produced  a  tray  of  them  and  Grandpa 
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Fellows  carefully  selected  the  one  that  he  thought  was  the  best.  Also,  when¬ 
ever  Robert  Fellows  had  occasion  in  those  later  years  to  speak  of  Mr,  Gard¬ 
ner  it  was  never  with  distaste.  Instead,  he  still  seemed  to  admire  Gardner’s 
unusual  abilities  and  to  attribute  his  failure  to  circumstances  beyond  his 
control, 

I  have  let  Gardner  and  his  house  and  his  jack-knife  factory  intrude  into 
this  narrative  at  this  length  because  his  infulence  undoubtedly  marked  a  cul¬ 
minating  point  in  the  career  of  Robert  Fellows  who  had  invested  all  his  sav¬ 
ings,  and  possibly  a  mortgage  on  his  residence,  in  the  Gardner  enterprise  and 
had  left  Lamson  &  Goodnow  to  become  an  employe  there.  He  certainly  put 
all  his  eggs  in  one  basket  and  when  that  basket  broke,  he  lost  everything  in¬ 
cluding  his  job.  He  was  a  skilled  cutler  by  then,  especially  proficient  in  tem¬ 
pering  steel,  and  that  enabled  him  ultimately  to  obtain  re-employment  by  Lam¬ 
son  &  Goodnow,  but  at  a  lower  wage  than  he  had  previously  earned.  There  was 
a  time,  before  I  was  born,  when  Robert’s  wife,  my  Grandma  Fellows,  took 
boarders  in  their  house  on  Wellington  Street, 

My  personal  memory  of  Robert  Fellows  begins  when  he  and  Grandma  Fel¬ 
lows  lived  in  the  north  side  of  the  two-tenement  house  which  is  now  numbered 
22-24  William  Street  (Buckland  side)  while  my  parents  rented  and  occupied  the 
south  side  of  the  same  house,  I  could  go  through  the  front  hall  from  our  part 
to  theirs,  and  I  spent  many  days  and  some  nights  with  my  Fellows  grand-par¬ 
ents,  probably  because  my  mother  was  then  going  through  the  pregnancies  that 
preceeded  the  births  of  my  brothers,  Frank  Sidney,  in  1886,  and  Howard  Holmes, 
in  1889,  Grandfather  Theodore  Wood  died  in  July,  1890,  and  my  father  then  in¬ 
herited  the  old  Wood  family  residence  on  Main  Street  (Shelburne  side)  and  moved 
his  family  into  that  house  in  September,  1890,  At  the  same  time  my  mother’s 
parents,  Robert  and  Huldah  Fellows,  also  moved  over  onto  Main  Street  into  an 
upper,  east  tenement  or  apartment  of  the  Jarvis  Bardwell  house,  two  houses 
north  of  the  Theodore  vVood  residence. 

And  so,  fifty  years  after  his  first  appearance  here,  Jarvis  Bardwell  re¬ 
enters  this  narrative.  Grandpa  and  Grandma  Fellows  may  have  lived  rent- 
free  in  his  house.  If  not,  they  certainly  worked  for  some  of  it,  Jarvis  was  88 
years  old  in  1890  when  Robert  moved  there,  and  he  and  his  widowed  daughter, 
Francelia  Fairbanks,  occupied  the  main  part  of  the  house  which  was  large,  but 
Francelia  was  paralysed  in  one  hand  and  Jarvis  was  growing  feeble  with  age. 

So  it  obviously  fitted  into  their  requirements  to  have  Robert  regularly  care  for 
the  big,  horizontal  steam  boiler  that  provided  heat  for  the  entire  house,  and 
also  to  shovel  the  snow  from  the  extensive  walks  of  that  rather  large  property 
at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Cross  Streets,  Grandma  Fellows  regularly  helped 
Francelia  with  the  house  work  and  even  commandeered  my  services  to  behead 
hens  out  in  the  Bardwell  poultry  yard,  Jarvis  had  grown  almost  stone  deaf,  but 
Grandpa  Fellows  seemed  to  be  able  to  make  him  hear,  Jarvis  frequently  came 
down  to  the  furnace  area  of  the  cellar  in  the  evenings,  when  Grandpa  was  wait¬ 
ing  there  for  the  gas  to  burn  off  the  freshly  laid  coal  in  the  boiler.  Those  two 
life-long  acquaintances,  17  years  apart  in  youth  but  now  old  men  together,  used 
to  sit  there,  in  the  light  of  a  kerosene  lantern,  smoking  and  talking  of  times  and 
of  people  over  in  Shelburne  all  long  since  gone  and  generally  forgotten,  I  was 
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frequently  there  with  Grandpa,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  their  conversations 
except  that  Jarvis,  who  had  an  Eighteenth  Century  vocabulary,  occasionally 
used  phrases  like  ‘  thinking  onV  and  ‘‘harking  onV  that  seemed  peculiar  to 
me. 


Robert  Fellows  was  the  kindest,  gentlest  and  most  considerate  person  of 
my  childhood  environment  and  his  personality  has  remained  warm  in  my  mem¬ 
ory  all  these  nearly  60  years  since  he  died.  All  during  the  time  that  I  knew  him, 
he  was  foreman  of  the  tempering  room  of  the  Lamson  &  Goodnow  cutlery,  work¬ 
ing  a  10-hour  day  six  days  a  week  --  from  7  A.M.,  to  noon  and  from  1  to  6  P.M. 
In  spite  of  those  long  hours  and  the  fatigue  that  they  may  have  caused  in  his 
aging  frame,  it  seems  as  though  he  was  always  willing  on  Sundays  to  take  me 
on  long  walks  to  the  Tower  on  East  mountain,  rowing  in  a  boat  on  the  river  and 
to  many  other  interesting  places.  In  those  days  the  first  wooden  tower  had  just 
been  erected  on  East  Mountain  (Mount  Massemet),  from  funds  derived  from 
several  minstrel  shows  put  on  in  Union  Hall  by  local  talent,  and  was  the  object 
of  many  Sunday  walks  by  the  village  people  of  all  ages. 

On  one  of  those  trips  to  the  Tower  Grandpa  Fellows  and  I  met  a  man  who 
was  carrying  a  large  camera  and  tripod  and  was  accompanied  by  his  young  son, 
a  few  years  older  than  I  was.  We  two  boys  fell  into  step  and  conversation  while 
the  two  men  walked  on  together.  The  man  and  the  boy  were  Henry  Severance 
Patch  and  his  elder  son,  George  William  Patch,  who  was  my  second  cousin  on 
the  Wood  family  side,  Henry  took  photographs  of  the  Tower  that  day  and  one  of 
them,  which  hung  under  glass  for  many  years  in  the  east  entrance  hall  way  of 
the  old  stone  hotel,  showed  Robert  Fellows  and  George  and  me,  peering  out  over 
one  of  the  diagonal  cross-beams.  That  was  my  first  meeting  with  George  Patch 
whose  role  in  my  later  life  was  like  that  of  an  older  brother  and  whose  influence 
on  me  was  pronounced. 

When  the  early  cold  of  the  Franklin  County  winters  would  freeze  over  the 
ponds  and  the  river,  we  boys,  taken  almost  unawares,  would  hasten  down  to 
the  cutlery  to  get  Grandpa  Fellows  to  sharpen  our  skates  on  the  power  driven 
grind  stones.  That  made  me  quite  popular,  temporarily  at  least,  withboys  who 
had  no  relatives  working  in  the  cutlery.  Grandpa  had  to  go  from  his  tempering 
room  to  the  adjacent  grinding  room  with  us  and  our  skates,  but  the  men  there, 
seated  almost  astride  of  the  big  grind -stones,  were  always  willing  to  drop 
their  real  work  and  sharpen  our  skates  when  we  waited. 

I  can  recall  definitely  two  subjects  of  conversations  that  I  had  with  Rob¬ 
ert  Fellows.  One  time,  probably  when  I  had  been  thrilled  by  the  martial  pan¬ 
oply  of  a  Decoration  Day  parade,  I  asked  him  whether  I  would  ever  '  see  a 
war"  in  my  life  time.  I  evidently  feared  that  all  war  was  a  thing  of  the  past, 
an  idea  that  might  readily  have  formed  in  the  mind  of  a  ten-year-old  boy  in 
1893.  Robert’s  reply  to  that  question  was  that  if  I  should  live  to  be  as  old  as 
he  was  then,  I  would  certainly  see  more  wars  than  I  would  care  for.  I  really 
regarded  that  as  a  promise  of  excitement  to  come,  Oi  course,  that  prediction 
was  more  completely  fulfilled  than  even  he  could  have  expected. 

Another  prediction  of  his  which  was  completely  unfulfilled  was  his  state- 
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ment  that  I  probably  never  would  in  my  time  witness  any  development  which 
would  so  change  the  general  living  conditions  as  the  coming  of  the  railroads 
had  done  in  his  lifetime,  I  can  recall  exactly  where  we  were  when  he  uttered 
that  prediction  and  what  caused  it.  We  were  driving  with  horse  and  buggy 
down  the  Shelburne  road,  probably  on  the  way  to  the  Fellows  Farm  then  owned 
and  occupied  by  Grandpa's  cousin,  John,  and  John's  son,  Allen,  We  were  passing 
through  what  was  then  called  Shelburne  Center  where  there  was  a  rather  im¬ 
pressive  building  with  tall  columns  in  front.  It  set  back  from  the  north  side  of 
the  road,  but  below  the  level  of  the  Congregational  Church,  An  abandoned 
driveway,  covered  with  a  wild  growth  of  seedling  trees  and  weeds,  curved  up 
to  the  columned  entrance.  Apparently  it  had  been  unoccupied  for  many  years. 

The  sight  of  that  house  had  always  aroused  my  imaginative  interest, 
somewhat  the  same  as  had  been  done  by  the  empty  Gardner  mansion  in  the  vill¬ 
age,  and  doubtless  I  took  that  occasion  to  ask  Grandpa  what  it  was  originally 
and  why  it  was  finally  abandoned.  He  said  that  it  had  been  an  important  stage¬ 
coach  stop  in  his  youth,  I  think  he  had  been  employed  there  as  a  boy.  It  was 
on  the  direct  highway  from  Greenfield  west  up  the  Deerfield  valley  and  was  a 
convenient  place  for  changing  the  stage  horses  and  giving  the  passengers  an 
opportunity  for  rest  and  refreshment.  Grandpa  explained  that  it  was  the  coming 
of  the  railroad  up  the  valley  that  had  put  out  of  business  the  stage  coaches  and 
the  various  inns  and  taverns  along  their  routes.  He  had  witnessed  that  pro*- 
nounced  change  in  transportation  and  in  travelling  customs  and  that  was  what 
caused  him  to  make  the  prediction  that  he  did  there  in  about  1895  just  before 
the  beginning  of  the  automobile  era! 

There  is  still  in  existance  and  now  framed  as  a  permanent  heirloom  a 
commission  as  a  Musician  in  the  Massachusetts  Militia  which  was  issued  to 
Robert  B.  Fellows  by  Col,  Justin  Thayer  on  Tuesday,  September  29,  1846, 

Dr,  John  A,  Fellows  of  St,  Louis,  Missouri,  had  kindly  sent  me  a  copy  of  the 
text  which  I  will  reproduce  below  with  the  explanation  that  the  original  commis¬ 
sion  was  filled  in  with  pen  and  ink  on  a  printed  form,  and  in  copying  it  as  follows 
I  have  underscored  those  words  that  were  written  in:  - 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


To  Mr,  Robert  B,  Fellows 

Greeting: 

You  having  been  appointed  a  Musician  of  a  Regimental 
Band  under  the  command  of  Edward  C,  Weeks  in  the 
Third  Regiment,  Sixth  Brigade  and  Third  Division  of 
the  Militia  of  Massachusetts: 

By  virtue  of  the  Power  vested  in  me,  I  do,  by  these 
presents,  grant  you  this  Warrant,  You  are,  therefore, 
with  diligence  and  fidelity,  to  discharge  the  duty  of 
Musician,  according  to  the  Rules  and  Regulations  es¬ 
tablished  by  law,  for  the  Government  and  Discipline  of 
the  Militia  of  this  Commonwealth;  And  you  are  to  ob¬ 
serve  and  follow  such  orders  and  instructions,  as  you 
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shall  from  time  to  time  receive  from  your  superior 
officers. 

Given  under  my  Hand,  at  Northampton,  this  Twenty 
Ninth  day  of  Sept ,,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  for¬ 
ty  six. 


JUSTIN  THAYER 
Colonel 


My  brother,  Howard,  has  reminded  me  to  include  a  story  that  used  to 
be  told  of  Robert’s  militia  experienced  on  a  Training  Day  when  an  inspecting 
officer  ordered  any  man  in  the  Band  to  step  forward  and  swab  out  a  cannon 
that  had  just  been  fired.  There  was  a  trick  to  that  and  the  officer  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  see  the  inexperienced  bandsmen  struggle  to  clean  the  cannon  with  a 
dry  swab  which  no  man  could  do.  Robert  knew  the  trick,  and  like  the  fictional 
heroes  Frank  Merriwell  or  Frank  Nelson,  promptly  stepped  forward  and, 
after  dripping  the  swab  in  a  bucket  of  water,  readily  cleaned  the  cannon. 
Thereby,  no  doubt,  rugged  Western  Massachusetts  put  one  over  on  a  smart 
aleck  officer  from  down  Boston  way,  and  Robert  savored  the  incident  to  tell  to 
grandsons  years  later. 

In  appearance  Robert  Fellows  was  of  medium  height,  probably  about  five 
feet  eight  or  nine  inches,  and  he  had  blue  eyes,  like  all  the  Fellows  people  of 
that  time.  I  can  remember  him  only  as  an  old  man  with  a  close  cropped,  white 
beard,  and  a  little  stooped.  His  voice  was  quiet  and  gentle.  He  liked  to  read  and 
mother  used  to  get  books  for  him  regularly  from  Arms  Library  which  operated 
on  a  subscription  basis  then.  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  literature  he  preferred, 
but  it  probably  was  current  fiction  such  as  my  mother  herself  usually  read, 
taking  the  good  and  the  mediocre  just  as  they  came  along  and  as  the  library 
provided. 

In  his  youth  and  down  through  his  middle  years  Robert  was  very  fond  of 
dancing  and  kept  at  least  one  rather  elaborate  suit  of  clothes  for  such  occasions; 
as  is  indicated  by  at  least  one  daguerreotype.  In  his  early  youth  he  had  to  walk 
from  Shelburne  farms  to  Shelburne  Falls  to  attend  the  dances  and,  late  one  night 
when  he  was  returning,  a  farm  dog  leaped  at  him  from  a  secluded  driveway  and 
tore  his  best  trousers  which  represented  great  expense  and  self  denial.  He 
continued  his  journey  a  mile  or  more,  got  his  shot-gun,  returned  to  the  same 
farm  driveway  and,  as  hoped,  when  the  dog  sprang  out  again,  shot  him  dead  and 
left  him  lying  there  for  his  owner  to  find  in  the  morning. 

As  his  own  days  of  dancing  seemed  to  be  coming  to  an  end  Robert  became 
a  promoter  of  square  dances  and  was  often  engaged  for  that  purpose  in  many  of 
the  villages  of'  Franklin  County  and  even  those  of  southern  Vermont.  Among 
the  old  letters  in  Hannah’s  wall-papered  box  there  are  several  printed  and  en¬ 
graved  invitations  or  announcements  of  ‘  Balls”  containing  the  line  R.  B. 
Fellows,  Prompter.”  In  addition  to  ‘‘calling  the  square  dances”,  in  those  days 
the  prompter  was  in  charge  of  the  discipline  and  general  conduct  of  the  dance 
floor  and  would  occasionally  stop  the  music  to  admonish  unruly  youths  or  even 
to  order  them  out  of  the  hall.  Robert  was  a  good  prompter  but  possibly  he  was 
more  valued  because  of  his  reputation  for  maintaining  proper  conduct  at  the 
dances  over  which  he  presided. 
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During  the  last  years  of  Robert’s  life  his  sight  began  to  fail  and,  sus¬ 
pecting  a  cataract,  no  doubt,  he  went  to  Hoosick  Falls,  New  York,  to  consult 
a  specialist  whom  some  one  had  recommended.  That  was  a  melancholy 
journey,  which  he  made  alone,  and  even  more  so  returning  because  evidently 
the  cataract  diagnosis  was  confirmed  with  the  blunt  statement  that  nothing 
could  be  done  about  it  because  of  his  advanced  age. 

And  so,  threatened  by  blindness  and  well  beyond  his  75th  year,  but  de¬ 
termined  to  support  himself  and  his  wife,  Robert  Fellows  kept  to  his  10-hour 
working  schedule,  worried,  no  doubt,  lest  his  employers  should  discharge  him 
for  disability.  That  continued  until  one  morning  in  mid-December,  1897,  when 
he  opened  a  window  in  the  tempering  room,  as  he  had  often  done  before  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  heat  thrown  out  by  the  open  forges,  A  blast  of  cold  air  burst  down 
on  his  perspiring  chest  and  gave  him  such  a  complete  chill  that  soon  after  he 
had  to  give  up  his  work  and  set  out  on  the  mile-long  walk  to  go  home.  Dr,  E, 

C.  Marshman,  then  a  young  dentist  of  the  village,  told  me  later  that  he  saw  my 
grandfather  going  home  along  Bridge  Street  that  morning  and  that  he  staggered 
like  an  intoxicated  man,  but  no  one  thought  to  go  to  his  assistance  even  though 
he  was  known  to  be  of  temperate  habits.  The  December  18,  1897  issue  of  The 
Greenfield  Gazette  &  Courier  had  the  following  item  in  its  ‘‘'Shelburne  Falls” 
column:  - 

“Uncle”  Robert  Fellows  returned  to  his  work  in  the  cut¬ 
lery  too  soon  after  a  recent  illness.  He  is  now  confined 
to  his  house  with  pneumonia  and  is  a  very  sick  man. 

He  died  in  a  coma  early  in  the  morning  of  Monday,  December  20,  1897. 

He  had  passed  his  78th  birthday  in  the  previous  October.  The  use  of  the  title 
“Uncle”  by  the  Greenfield  paper  as  reprinted  above,  was  an  indication  of  the 
regard  in  which  he  was  held  throughout  the  community.  That  term  or  title, 
“Uncle”  was  then  applied  to  elderly  men  for  whom  the  community  felt  a  re¬ 
gard  that  combined  affection  with  respect.  Aside  from  a  few  personal  belong¬ 
ings  and  furnishings,  all  that  Robert  Fellows  left  to  his  widow  was  a  Savings 
Bank  account  of  about  $1,000.  He  worked  long  hours  through  many  long  years 
and  practiced  constant  self  denial.  Smoking  a  pipe  appeared  to  be  his  only 
self  indulgence. 

Robert’s  funeral  was  held  in  the  Methodist  Church  of  which  Grandma  Fel¬ 
lows  was  a  devoted  member.  The  Methodist  people  then  owned  and  occupied  the 
building  which  is  now  the  Buckland  Town  Hall.  There  were  stores  on  the  ground 
floor,  as  at  present,  and  the  religious  services  were  conducted  in  an  auditorium 
up  a  long  straight  flight  of  quite  wide  stairs.  Robert  was  a  member  of  the  In¬ 
dependent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and,  at  his  funeral,  members  of  that  fraternity 
were  lined  up  on  both  sides  of  the  sidewalk  out  front,  and  up  the  stairway.  We 
walked  between  those  lines  of  solemn  men  and  up  to  seats  in  front.  The  minis¬ 
ter,  Mr.  Alley,  adhered  to  the  custom  of  the  time  and  delivered  a  funeral  ora¬ 
tion  in  which  he  succeeded  in  making  me  weep  by  his  pointed  reference  to  “the 
well  known  and  frequent  sight  of  the  deceased  and  his  young  namesake  often  to¬ 
gether  on  the  streets  of  the  village.”  The  choir  sang  “Blest  Be  The  Tie  That 
Binds”.  That  is  all  that  I  can  remember  of  the  funeral  except  that  it  was  very 
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cold  in  the  closed  carriage  or  coach  which  was  always  hired  from  Frost’s 
livery  for  funerals,  and  in  the  cemetery  too. 

As  we  followed  the  hearse  in  slow-paced  procession  up  Main  Street  to¬ 
ward  the  cemetery  there  was  plenty  of  opportunity  for  me  to  glance  out  and 
see  who  was  watching.  There  was  Brother  Sid  at  the  front  window  of  our 
house.  He  was  quarantined  then  with  some  contagious  disease,  and  could  not 
go  to  Grandpa’s  funeral.  A  few  doors  farther  on,  there  was  Jarvis  Bardwell, 
aged  95,  swathed  in  shawls  watching  from  a  front  window  of  his  residence  to 
see  the  burial  passage  of  one  whom  he  had  known  from  youth  to  old  age  and 
whom  he  was  destined  to  survive  by  five  more  years! 


,V  ,  -f  •'  !  ;  .  --Ji  K  ' 
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X 

Huldah,  Wife  of  Robert 

Robert  Fellows  was  married  twice.  We  are  descended  from  the  second 
marriage.  His  first  wife  was  Mary  E,  Doty  and  they  were  married  on  August 
4,  1846  when  he  was  nearly  27  years  old.  Two  daughters  were  born  of  that 
marriage.  The  first,  Harriet  A.,  born  September  8,  1847,  became  the  wife  of 
Fred  vVare  of  Buckland  and  left  descendants  named  Rush  through  her  only 
daughter,  Mary  Ware.  The  second  daughter,  named  Mary  E.,  was  born  Nov¬ 
ember  16,  1851  and  died  July  24,  1852,  Mary  E.  Doty,  Robert's  first  wife, 
died  August  3,  1853,  and  on  December  6,  1854,  he  married  Huldah  Submit 
Woodward.  She  was  born  October  11,  1832,  and  was  13  years  younger  than  her 
husband.  She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Job  Woodward  and  had  been  born  in 
his  farm-house  on  the  ridge  south  west  of  Shelburne  Falls  not  far  from  the 
birthplace  of  Mary  Lyon,  founder  of  Mount  Holyoke  College,  In  later  years 
Job  Woodward  bought  and  occupied  a  place  of  several  acres  just  south  of  the 
present  Crittenden  school-house.  The  land  on  which  St,  Joseph's  Roman 
Catholic  Church  now  stands,  with  its  rectory,  was  bought  from  him  or  his 
estate. 


In  my  childhood  I  used  frequently  to  hear  Grandma  Fellows'  relatives 
call  her  “Mit”  which  was  a  contraction  of  her  middle  name  and  orginally  was 
used  in  her  family  to  distinguish  her  from  her  mother  after  whom  she  had  been 
named.  I  could  write  at  length  of  her  recollections  of  the  primitive  days  of  her 
childhood  and  of  what  she  had  been  told  of  the  experiences  of  the  original  sett¬ 
lers  of  Buckland  and  of  their  long  over-land  journey  from  Eastern  Massachusetts. 
How,  for  example,  they  drove  their  milk  cows  along  with  them,  consuming  milk 
and  hanging  the  cream  in  closed  containers  from  the  axles  of  their  carts  where 
the  jolting  of  the  rough  roads  and  trails  would  churn  it  into  butter.  How  she  al¬ 
ways  pronounced  ‘Indian’8  as  ‘‘Injun’’,  speaking  of  ‘Injun  meal’’,  and  one  time, 
when  I  probably  had  been  too  much  impressed  by  the  noble  Redmen  of  Cooper’s 
novels,  she  said  very  positively  that  the  Tnjuns”  were  dirty  and  thieving  sav¬ 
ages  and  that  no  white  person  ever  should  let  one  of  them  come  inside  his  house 
or  even  onto  his  premises,  if  he  could  prevent  it.  Injuns”  were  often  drunk 
and  always  dishonest  according  to  the  versions  of  them  that  had  come  down  to  her 
from  grandparents  whohad  encountered  aborigines  about  there  frequently  when 
they  first  came  to  clear  their  lands  on  the  hills  of  Buckland, 


George  Crittenden,  who  was  probably  a  few  years  younger  than  Grandma 
Fellows  and  was  a  leading  man  of  the  village  in  my  boyhood,  told  me  that  in 
his  youth,  when  he  first  came  to  Shelburne  Falls,  he  considered  Mrs.  Robert 
Fellows  and  the  wife  of  Capt.  J,  A  ,  Richmond  to  be  the  handsomest  women  he 
had  ever  seen.  Probably  his  social  contacts  had  been  quite  circumscribed  up 
to  that  time,  but  nevertheless,  Grandma  undoubtedly  was,  in  her  early  years, 
a  very  attractive  blond  with  light  brown  hair  and  sparkling  blue  eyes,  and  she 
continued  to  be  of  better  than  average  appearance  all  her  life. 


Various  inferences  based  on  remembered  personalities  and  the  speech  of 
some  of  the  Woodward  people,  who  were  numerous  in  the  village  and  in  Buckland 
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in  my  youth,  cause  me  to  think  that  they  may  have  been  of  a  more  frontier 
or  even  mountaineer  type  than  the  Fellows  people,  but  Huldah  Submit  Wood¬ 
ward  was  prim*  ladylike  and  quite  religious  with  a  greater  sense  of  decorum 
than  of  humor.  1  think  she  was  probably  tone  deaf  and  that  trait,  passed  on 
by  inheritance  to  us,  prevented  any  of  her  grandchildren  from  receiving  a 
trace  of  the  undoubted  musical  appreciation  and  skill  of  Robert  Fellows  whose 
descendants,  from  his  first  wife,  were  definitely  quite  musical,  including  one 
who  was  the  organist  and  choir  director  of  a  city  church. 

We  grandchildren  did  not  particularly  enjoy  our  associations  with  Grand¬ 
ma  Fellows.  She  was  stern  and  likely  to  keep  us  going  on  whatever  tasks 
seemed  to  her  to  be  within  the  range  of  our  abilities.  Apparently  she  thought 
that  if  any  member  of  the  family  was  doing  nothing  but  sitting  still  and  reading, 
that  was  a  waste  of  time  and  that  such  an  indolent  person  should  be  interrupted 
and  set  about  doing  anything  that  was  more  active  and,  therefore,  more  useful! 
Even  Grandpa  Fellows  always  went  out  doors  or  down  cellar  to  smoke,  prob¬ 
ably  in  obedience  to  her  requirements,  but  their  life  together  was  always  ami¬ 
able.  She  certainly  was  devoted  to  his  welfare  and  comfort  and  deeply  mourned 
his  death  all  through  the  remaining  years  of  her  life. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  those  well  remembered  traits  that  we  did  not  like,  I  feel 
obligated  somehow  to  include  in  this  Fellows  narrative  a  tribute  to  Huldah  Sub¬ 
mit  Woodward  much  the  same  as  I  did  for  Hannah  Whitney.  As  I  appraise 
those  two  women  now  in  my  own  old  age,  I  see  that  both  were  important  contrib¬ 
utors  to  our  Fellows-Wood  family  strain.  I  perceive  now  quite  clearly  that 
Grandma  Fellows,  possibly  more  than  anyone  else,  provided  for  me  influences 
that  were  very  typical  of  the  old  and  strong  traditions  that  put  iron  into  the 
blood  of  New  Englanders  and  strong  wills  into  their  characters.  She  was  the 
only  member  of  our  family  who  was  concerned  with  religious  instruction.  She 
made  me  memorize  the  names  of  the  Books  of  the  Bible,  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 

“Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,'5  the  Beatitudes,  “the  Lord  in  my  Shepherd”, 

“Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates”  and  “I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills 
from  whence  cometh  my  help”.  She  may  have  been  tone-deaf  to  music,  but 
certainly  not  to  the  cadences  and  beauty  of  the  King  James  version  of  the  Bible. 

Also,  I  have  often  thought  that  I  may  be  the  last  in  our  line  who  learned 
the  principal  Mother  Goose  rhymes  by  word  of  mouth,  unaided  by  any  printed 
text,  just  as  they  had  been  passed  on  through  many  generations  of  English 
speaking  ancestors  back  across  the  sea  to  the  traditions  of  Old  England.  That 
was  due  to  Grandma  Fellows  who  had  learned  those  rhymes  from  her  mother 
and  grandmother,  repeated  them  to  her  younger  sisters  and  brothers  and  finally 
taught  them  to  me.  She  considered  it  a  wise  precaution  that  a  small  boy  should 
be  able  to  say  from  instructed  memory,  in  case  he  was  lost  and  among  strangers, 
“My  name  in  Robbie  vVood.  I  am  the  son  of  Frank  Wood  of  Shelburne  Falls, 
Franklin  County,  Massachusetts.”  But  I  am  unable  now  to  explain  why  she 
should  have  insisted  also  that  I  should  be  able  to  repeat  the  names  of  all  the 
counties  of  the  state,  beginning  with  Berkshire  in  the  west  and  ending  with 
“Dukes  and  Nantucket”1  in  the  southeast.  Elizabeth,  my  wife,  who  grew  up  in 
Marblehead,  down  in  Essex  County,  with  whom  I  often  compare  old  family  cus¬ 
toms  and  sayings,  has  no  recollection  of  ever  being  required  to  learn  to  repeat 
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the  names  of  the  counties  of  Massachusetts.  But  in  other  details  the  family 
experiences  of  her  childhood  often  agreed  with  mine,  even  including  the  Bib¬ 
lical  passages  that  were  memorized.  She  says  that  it  is  all  right  to  impute 
to  Grandma  Fellows  an  appreciation  of  the  cadences  and  beauty  of  the  King 
James  version,  but  those  passages  were  probably  traditional  in  many  New 
England  families  because  of  both  their  meanings  and  their  metrical  beauty. 

There  was  one  Biblical  reference  that  Grandma  had  occasion  to  mention 
to  me  without  any  thought  of  its  beauty  but  with  a  literal  emphasis  on  its 
meaning.  That  was  the  22d  verse  of  the  5th  chapter  of  the  Gospel  according 
to  St.  Matthew  wherein  is  the  plain  statement  that  he  who  calls  his  brother  a 
fool  ‘‘shall  be  in  danger  of  hell  fire55.  Mother  was  deaf  but  Grandma  was  not  ! 
Occasionally  when  she  heard  me  explode  at  a  brother  in  anger  her  reproof 
would  include  that  quotation  from  St.  Matthew!  That  would  scare  me  because 
it  made  me  think,  “My!  Here  I  am  only  10  years  old,  and  see  what  I’ve  done! 
Already  hell  bound  and  no  escape!  55 

One  summer  day,  probably  about  the  year  1900,  I  had  one  of  my  father’s 
teams  to  drive  Grandma  Fellows  up  into  Hog  Hollow  to  call  on  relatives  there. 

I  think  we  called  at  more  than  one  house  along  the  Hog  Hollow  road  that  after¬ 
noon;  probably  at  the  farm  house  of  “Little55  Zophar  Woodward,  so  designated 
because  his  cousin  of  the  same  name  was  larger  and  called  ‘Big  Zophar”  and, 
most  likely,  we  called  on  people  named  King.  Grandma  called  some  of  those 
Hog  Hollow  people  “double  cousins”  and  others  were  plain  cousins,  sometimes 
“once  or  twice  removed.” 

On  the  way  back  to  Shelburne  Falls,  after  we  had  left  Hog  Hollow  and 
were  on  the  main  road,  Grandma  pointed  to  the  south  across  a  stubble  grown 
pasture  where  a  farm  trail  led  to  a  distant  set  of  bars  covering  an  exit  to  the 
hilly  woods  beyond.  She  said  that  if  I  should  go  through  that  barred  gate  I 
would  see  that  there  were  visible  traces  of  an  old  road  that  once  led  up  through 
the  woods  toward  the  top  of  the  ridge  to  the  south,  and  that  if  I  should  follow 
that  road  I  would  come  to  what  might  be  the  oldest  burying  ground  in  Buckland, 
so  old  that  few  people  now  remembered  that  it  had  ever  existed  or  recalled 
any  of  the  early  settlers  who  were  buried  there.  It  had  been  in  use  occasionally 
in  her  childhood  and  she  remembered  attending  at  least  one  burial  service  there. 

Some  years  later  I  told  Clid  White  what  she  had  said  and  he  at  once  pro¬ 
posed  that  we  should  follow  that  abandoned  road  and  find  the  cemetery.  We  did 
so  and  found  the  cemetery,  just  as  Grandma  had  foretold.  It  was  so  primitive 
that  unshaped  field  stones  had  been  used  as  markers  in  some  places  and  on 
them,  and  on  more  conventional  stones,  there  occasionally  was  only  an  initial 
or  two  obviously  chiseled  by  crude  tools  in  unskilled  hands.  I  have  no  memory 
of  telling  Grandma  about  our  visit  there  and  think,  therefore,  that  it  must  have 
been  after  her  death.  Many  years  later  my  brother  Don  drove  me  in  his  car 
to  a  farm  yard  from  which  the  same  cemetery  could  be  reached  by  an  easy 
climb  from  the  south.  We  were  surprised  to  find  freshly  picked  flowers  on 
many  of  the  old  graves  and  could  not  explain  that  occurrence  until  we  saw 
furtively  peering  at  us  from  the  adjacent  woods  a  slender  youth  who  seemed 
like  a  faun,  the  deity  of  that  place. 
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Huldah  Woodward  Fellows  died,  after  a  wasting  illness,  on  October  12, 
1911,  the  day  after  her  79th  birthday,  in  the  Main-street  home  of  her  daughter 
and  son-in-law  where  she  had  lived  for  the  last  10  years  of  her  life.  The  day 
of  her  funeral  was  radiantly  beautiful  with  all  the  glories  of  autumnal  coloring 
and  warm  slanting  sunlight  such  as  October  often  pours  into  the  valleys  of 
New  England.  At  her  request  her  four  grandsons  served  as  bearers  to  lower 
her  coffin  into  the  grave  beside  her  husband  in  the  lot  in  Arms  cemetery  that 
Robert  had  bought  when  Igal  died  in  1849. 
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XI 

Lizzie  May  Fellows 


Now,  in  tracing  the  descent  of  the  name  '  Robert  Fellows’’,  this  narrative 
comes  to  my  mother,  Lizzie  May  Fellows,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Huldah  and 
wife  of  Frank  Julian  Wood.  She  was  born  on  the  Shelburne  side  of  the  village 
on  March  18,  1857.  I  do  not  know  the  house  of  her  birth,  nor  have  I  endeavored 
to  confirm  in  the  town  records  her  remembered  statement  that  she  was  born  in 
Shelburne  and  grew  up  in  Buckland  whereas  her  husband  was  born  in  Buckland 
and  grew  up  in  Shelburne. 

I  have  always  disliked  speaking  or  writing  my  mother’s  name  as  “Lizzie”, 
and  so  did  she.  She  told  me  that  in  her  youth  she  often  asked  her  mother  if  it 
had  not  been  the  intention  to  name  her  ‘'Elizabeth”,  but  that  her  mother  always 
replied,  “No,  you  were  named  after  Lizzie  Black,  the  missionary.”  Grandma 
Fellows  probably  never  realized  that  her  revered  missionary  may  really  have 
been  christened  ‘‘Elizabeth”,  nor  did  my  mother  apparently.  My  father  evi¬ 
dently  disliked  the  name  “Lizzie”  also  for  he  was  calling  my  mother  by  her 
middle  name,  “May”  in  the  earliest  days  of  my  memory. 

In  the  minds  of  Huldah  Woodward  and  her  contemporaries  the  name  ‘‘Liz¬ 
zie”  stood  by  itself,  without  any  suggestion  that  it  was  a  mere  derivitive  nick¬ 
name  and  without  any  crude  or  unpleasant  connotations.  However,  in  mother’s 
youth  and  down  into  my  time  there  were  in  Shelburne  Falls  two  women  who  may 
or  may  not  have  been  quite  respectable,  but  who  had  to  bear  village  appellations 
that  were  enough  to  make  the  name  unpleasant  there  even  before  1893  when 
Lizzie  Borden  of  Fall  River  tarnished  it  for  all  New  England  by  the  great  no¬ 
toriety  of  her  trial  and  doubtful  acquittal  of  the  charge  of  killing  of  her  father 
and  step-mother  with  a  hatchet. 

Lizzie  Fellows  attended  the  common  schools,  now  called  grade  schools, 
on  the  Buckland  side  of  the  river  and,  like  all  the  girls  of  her  age  was  fascinated, 
and  possibly  romantically  enlivened  by  the  novelty  of  the  railroad  and  the  brake- 
men,  riding  on  top  of  the  freight  cars,  all  along  their  “Buckland  side.”  After 
finishing  grammar  school,  she  used  to  cross  the  bridge  each  day  to  attend 
Franklin  Academy,  a  private  school,  on  the  north  end  of  Main  Street,  in  a  three- 
story  brick  building,  now  converted  into  an  apartment  house.  Old  John  Fellows, 
of  whom  we  will  write  more  later,  once  told  me  that  in  his  boyhood  he  used  to 
look  at  the  Franklin  Academy  in  great  wonderment.  It  was  the  tallest  building 
he  had  ever  seen  and  it  amazed  him  then  that  bricks  could  be  made  to  support 
three  floors  and  a  roof.  At  Franklin  Academy  Lizzie  Fellows  formed  an  asso¬ 
ciation  with  several  village  girls  of  her  own  age  and  out  of  that  group  of  school 
mates  there  grew  a  club,  called  “The  Old  Girls”  who  met  regularly  thereafter 
all  their  lives.  The  husbands  of  many  of  them  had  been  students  at  Franklin 
Academy  at  the  same  time,  but  there  was  no  organization  of  “The  Old  Boys”, 
although  occasionally  they  were  invited  to  attend  a  special  meeting  of  The  Old 
Girls  which,  when  it  happened  at  our  house,  surprised  me,  listening  upstairs,  by 
revealing  what  an  hilarious  uproar  adults  actually  could  make! 

After  completing  her  course  at  Franklin  Academy,  Lizzie  Fellows  taught 
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school*  first  in  Iilion,  New  York,  or  that  vicinity,  where  she  had  relatives  on 
her  mother’s  side.  Later  she  taught  in  the  old  brick  school  house  that  occupied 
the  site  of  the  present  Crittenden  school,  on  the  Buckland  side  of  Shelburne  Falls, 
the  same  building  where  I  first  entered  school  in  1889.  On  Thursday,  January  29, 
1880,  Lizzie  Fellows  married  Frank  Julian  Wood,  second  son  of  Theodore  vVood, 
the  village  clock  and  watch  maker  and  proprietor  of  a  store  where  he  sold  various 
time-pieces,  eye  glasses  and  the  china  and  other  table-ware  then  found  in  such 
stores.  Now  it  would  be  called  a  jewelry  store,  but  I  doubt  that  Theodore  Wood 
handled  much  merchandise  that  would  now  be  termed  ‘jewelry”,  except,  possibly, 
wedding  rings  and  strings  of  gold  beads. 

Rev.  W  .  S.  Jagger  performed  that  Fellows-Wood  marriage  ceremony  in  his 
Methodist  parsonage,  and  the  young  couple  went  to  Gloversville  or  Illion,  New 
York,  on  their  wedding  trip.  Frank  Wood  was  born  July  3,  1857,  and  they  were, 
therefore,  both  23  years  old  when  they  were  married. 

Lizzie  Fellows  *Vood  was  a  rather  vigorous  disciplinarian  and  had  retained 
from  her  school  teaching  days  two  articles  which  she  used  with  her  children. 

One  was  a  hand-bell  which  she  rang  at  the  door  whenever  she  wished  to  summon 
us  from  our  neighborhood  play.  Every  Wood  child  who  heard  it  had  to  respond, 
even  though  only  one  of  them  may  have  been  wanted  at  that  moment.  She  con¬ 
sidered  it  undignified  to  stand  in  a  doorway  or  out  in  the  yard  and  to  call  us 
loudly  by  name,  as  some  mothers  were  inclined  to  do.  The  other  article  of  dis¬ 
cipline  was  a  thick  leather  strap  about  15  inches  long,  having  shiny  “patent 
leather”  finish  on  one  side  and  rough  unfinished  on  the  other.  She  applied  that 
strap  to  our  legs  or  bottoms  as  occasion  required  and  when,  as  the  culmination 
of  any  rebellious  outbreak,  she  hurried  out  of  the  room  only  to  reappear  immed¬ 
iately  with  that  strap  in  her  hand,  the  culprit  knew  that  he  was  to  suffer  for  his 
sins  forthwith.  vVe  used  to  find  ingenious  places  in  which  to  hide  that  strap. 

Once  it  was  tacked  under  the  carpet  of  the  sitting-room.  Mother  would  not  men¬ 
tion  its  disappearance  --  she  found  a  hairbrush  almost  as  effective  --  but  the 
strap  would  always  reappear  ultimately. 

Lizzie  Fellows  became  deaf  in  her  teens  of  some  cause  that  persisted  all 
her  life,  becoming  slowly  worse  as  her  age  increased  until  in  her  latter  years 
she  was  quite  dependent  on  a  hearing  aid  which  was  powered  by  small  dry  bat¬ 
teries.  Those  batteries  seemed  expensive  and  rather  short  lived,  and  the  exas¬ 
perating  aspect  of  them  to  the  mind  of  an  economical  person  was  that  the  deple¬ 
ted  ones  looked  just  as  fresh  and  potent  as  one  that  had  never  been  used  at  all. 

That  caused  Lizzie  to  try  to  prolong  the  use  of  her  batteries  beyond  the  point  at 
which  they  were  helping  her  to  hear.  She  would  put  in  an  old  battery  in  the 
morning  thinking  it  would  be  adequate  for  her  limited  conversations  with  her 
maid.  At  the  dinner  table  of  the  same  day,  with  new  batteries  attached,  she 
would  express  annoyance  that  things  were  not  what  she  had  partly  heard  about, 
or  missed  entirely,  during  her  early  morning’s  planning  with  the  maid.  When  I 
was  a  guest  at  that  table  and  knew  what  had  caused  the  misunderstanding,  I  used 
to  be  both  amused  and  about  equally  sorry  for  both  Lizzie  and  her  maid. 

In  appearance  Lizzie,  like  her  Fellows  forebears  whose  military  stature’’ 
is  still  recorded,  was  noticably  short,  probably  not  more  than  five  feet,  three 
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inches.  I  scarcely  noticed  that  in  my  childhood  and  youth,  but  later  when  I  was 
accustomed  to  go  home  on  only  infrequent  visits,  she  seemed  to  have  grown 
shorter  than  when  I  saw  her  last!  In  her  youth  her  hair  was  dark,  brown-black, 
in  fact,  but  her  eyes  were  pale  blue  and  her  complexion  was  light.  Whenever 
she  walked,  about  the  house  or  outdoors,  her  step  was  quick  and  her  posture 
was  erect. 

When  dressed  formally  and  going  along  the  street  to  make  calls  in  the 
village  or  to  attend  some  gathering,  she  had  a  way  of  folding  her  hands  in  front 
of  her  waist  and  seemingly  to  settle  down  on  her  hips  in  a  posture  that  was  con¬ 
sidered  properly  ladylike  in  her  youth.  On  such  excursions  from  home  she 
usually  carried  her  ‘portmonie’ ’  (port-monnaie) .  When  an  acquaintance  or 
friend,  out  on  the  street,  spoke  and  Lizzie  did  not  hear  clearly  enough  to  reply, 
she  would  always  say,  “How?”,  and  usually  follow  that  with  a  nervous  cough 
which  revealed  the  annoyance,  tinged  with  embarrassment,  that  her  deafness 
caused. 

Ordinarily  she  seemed  to  show  some  of  the  placidity  that  often  character¬ 
izes  deaf  people  whose  nerves  are  not  so  frequently  rasped  by  the  iterative 
sounds  of  man’s  labors  and  of  his  machines.  She  often  remarked,  with  a  touch 
of  satisfaction,  that  she  could  hear  better  in  the  midst  of  many  sounds  as  in  a 
busy  railway  station,  but  she  escaped  the  nervous  apprehensions  that  are  aroused 
in  all  of  us,  quite  frequently  at  night,  when  we  pause  in  our  evening’s  occupation, 
or  when  aroused  from  sleep,  to  remain  intensely  alert  until  satisfied  that  some 
mysterious  sound  was  without  menace.  If  one  entered  the  room  and  spoke  to 
attract  her  attention,  she  looked  up  quickly  but  seldom  with  any  sign  of  being 
startled  or  frightened  by  the  unexpected  intrusion.  In  those  days  there  still 
lingered,  usually  among  older  people  only,  the  tendancy  to  strike  a  child  over  the 
ear,  “boxing  the  ears’”  it  was  called,  or  to  seize  and  hold  a  child  by  one  ear. 

Any  such  action  to  one  of  her  own  or  to  any  child  within  her  sight  aroused  Lizzie’s 
instant  disapproval  and,  if  necessary,  stern  rebuke. 

One  night,  in  Lizzie’s  later  years  when  she  was  living  alone  with  her  maid, 
a  terrific  thunderstorm  visited  the  Deerfield  Valley  and,  cooped  between  the 
hills,  seemed  to  bounce  back  and  forth  and  to  be  caught  there  for  a  longer  time 
than  such  storms  usually  remain  over  one  location.  Everyone  in  Shelburn  Falls, 
except  Lizzie,  was  awakened  and  frightened  by  the  ripping  thunder  and  dazzling 
lightening.  When  morning  dawned  to  reveal  scattered  leaves,  twigs  and  even 
branches  that  had  been  torn  off  the  trees  by  the  storm’s  fury,  everyone  in  town 
was  talking  about  it  and  comparing  experiences.  Lizzie,  of  course,  could  not 
participate  in  those  conversations  and  exciting  exchanges.  She  was  annoyed  by 
expressions  of  amazement  that  she  would  possibly  have  slept  through  it  all,  and 
rebuked  her  maid  for  not  coming  and  waking  her  up.  The  maid  had  been  awak¬ 
ened,  of  course,  and  had  quite  considerately  refrained  from  waking  her  mistress 
because  she  thought  that  anyone  was  fortunate  to  remain  asleep  and  unaware  of 
the  storm’s  fright. 

Deafness  restricted  Lizzie’s  social  contacts,  but  not  her  domestic  activ¬ 
ities  which  were  myriad  and  well  managed,  with  the  regular  assistance  of  a 
full-time  hired  girl  and  occasionally  of  a  nurse  maid.  She  was  alert,  rather 
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strongly  opinionated  regarding  people,  possibly  because  her  deafness  curtailed 
her  flow  of  balancing  information,  and  was  a  constant  reader  of  current  maga¬ 
zines  and  books.  She  gave  her  children  devoted  care,  especially  when  they  were 
ill  or  injured,  but  never  fussed  over  them  with  nervous  apprehension.  She  had 
a  warm  regard  for  her  father  who,  in  his  turn,  was  always  thoughtful  and  help¬ 
ful  toward  her.  I  doubt  that  she  had  quite  as  much  affection  for  her  mother, 
but  she  always  treated  her  with  faithful  regard,  and  required  us  children  to 
show  proper  deference  and  courtesy  to  Grandma  at  all  times. 

If  I  wish  to  recall  my  mother’s  voice,  just  as  it  used  to  sound  when  she 
was  reading  aloud  to  us  children,  all  gathered  about  the  center  table  and  the 
hanging  lamp  of  the  sitting  room  in  a  winter  evening,  all  I  need  do  is  to  open 
The  Jungle  Book”  by  Kipling  and  read  the  opening  sentence  of  the  first  story, 
“Mowgli’s  Brothers.”  That  sentence  reads,  now  just  as  it  did  then,  60  years 
ago,  It  was  seven  o’clock  of  a  very  warm  evening  in  the  Seeonee  hills  when 
Father  Wolf  woke  up  from  his  day’s  rest,  yawned,  and  spread  out  his  paws  one 
after  the  other  to  get  rid  of  the  sleepy  feeling  in  the  tips.”  Kipling’s  Jungle 
stories  appeared  first,  in  this  country,  at  least,  in  “St.  Nicholas”  which  I  still 
think  was  possibly  the  best  magazine  for  children  that  ever  was  published.  That 
magazine  came  to  us  with  others  in  the  Magazine  Club  that  circulated  weekly 
among  the  members,  mostly  up  and  down  Main  Street,  and  mother  read  it  aloud 
to  us  before  we  could  read  to  ourselves  and  later  with  me  at  least,  I  would  put 
aside  my  own  reading  at  any  time  to  listen  to  her  quiet  voice  reading  “St.  Nich¬ 
olas”  to  the  younger  children. 

Frank  and  Lizzie  Fellows  Wood  had  five  children,  all  of  whom  are  living 
at  the  time  of  this  writing.  They  are:  Robert  Fellows  Wood,  born  Thursday, 
August  16,  1883;  Frank  Sidney  Wood,  born  Monday,  July  26,  1886;  Howard  Holmes 
Wood,  born  Wednesday,  September  4,  1889;  Donald  Guilford  Wood,  born  Monday, 
May  20,  1895,  and  Lucy  Pratt  Wood  (Mrs.  Edward  S.  Decker),  born,  Sunday, 
December  6,  1896.  That  sequence  of  five  births  within  13  years  indicates  how 
fully  occupied  Lizzie  Fellows  was  during  her  early  married  life  when  I  remember 
her  best.  She  tried  conscientiously  to  give  to  each  of  her  children  the  extra 
training  and  other  advantages  of  which  she  was  aware  in  her  quite  limited  and  deaf 
environment.  I  do  not  see  how  she  could  have  done  better  under  those  circum¬ 
stances.  It  might  be  said,  in  the  parlance  of  her  time,  that  all  of  her  children 
‘‘turned  out  well.’  None  achieved  brilliant  success,  but  none  ran  into  dismal 
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failures  nor  moral  bankruptcies.  They  were  like  their  ancestors  on  both  sides, 
and  like  thousands  of  other  old-stock  New  Englanders,  competent  but  conserva¬ 
tively  undistinguished. 

Lizzie  Fellows  Wood  never  liked  the  down-street  location  pf  the  old  VYrood 
family-residence  into  which  Frank  moved  his  family  in  1890.  The  neighborhood 
was  as  good  as  any  in  the  village,  but  she  wanted  to  be  on  one  of  the  upper  streets 
where  she  thought  the  view  was  better  and,  so  far  as  her  young  sons  were  con¬ 
cerned,  there  was  less  down-street  environment.  She  urged  Frank  to  buy  the 
Yale  place  when  that  came  on  the  market  at  a  low  figure,  but  he  preferred  to  stay 
in  his  own  boyhood  home.  Henry  Fateh  bought  the  Yale  place  at  that  time  and  it 
became  a  great  center  of  jovial  activities  all  during  my  time  of  growing  up. 

In  1898  Frank  vVood  completely  rebuilt  the  old  house,  enlarging  it  to  two 
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stories,  and  causing  Henry  Puffer,  the  village  lawyer  and  regular  correspondent 
of  the  Greenfield  Gazette  &  Courier,  to  send  in  an  item  which  stated,  ‘‘Frank 
Wood  is  remodeling  his  house  on  Main  Street  to  meet  the  needs  of  his  ever  ex¬ 
panding  family.”  As  I  recall  it,  father  sniffed  through  his  nose  at  that. 

When  Frank  Wood  died  at  the  age  of  nearly  64  on  May  27,  1921,  his  will 
disclosed  that  he  had  left  to  his  wife  outright  the  old  family  residence  and  its 
contents.  Three  years  later,  after  Lizzie  had  ascertained  that  none  of  her  five 
children  desired  the  old  place,  she  sold  it  and  built  for  her  own  occupancy  a 
small  and  attractive  modern  house,  farther  up  the  hill  as  she  had  always  desired. 
That  house  still  stands  on  the  south  side  of  Bridge  Street  nearly  opporite  the 
residence  of  her  son,  Frank  Sidney  Wood,  There  she  lived  for  10  years,  with  a 
companion  housekeeper,  hiring  drivers  for  her  Franklin  automobile,  of  which 
she  was  manifestly  proud,  enjoying  good  health  and  independent  freedom,  until 
her  death  on  Wednesday,  October  24,  1934,  at  the  age  of  77. 

At  that  time  I  had  been,  for  some  years,  writing  a  column  called  ‘‘Shreds 
&  Patches”  which  was  printed  each  week  in  the  Sunday  and  Weekly  editions  of 
The  Springfield  Republican.  Elizabeth  has  suggested  that  I  should  include  here 
a  memorial  to  my  mother  that  I  wrote  then  and  which  was  printed  as  the  final 
paragraphs  of  my  column  on  Sunday,  November  25,  1934.  Newspaper  publica¬ 
tion  is  the  most  ephemeral  of  all.  May  I  be  pardoned  if  I  endeavor  to  give  that 
writing  of  mine  a  little  longer  life  by  reprinting  it  here,  with  its  headline  as 
follows:  - 


Hath  Ears  To  Hear 

The  slanting  sun  of  a  late  October  morning  had  just  dis¬ 
pelled  the  haze  that  night  had  stretched  like  a  gray  shroud 
from  one  hilltop  to  another,  when  a  little,  old  lady,  white 
head  erect  and  undismayed,  came  out  of  her  neat,  small 
house  to  go  on  a  long  journey. 

Instantly  her  attention  was  arrested  and  she  paused 
briefly  in  her  going,  for  she  was  hearing  for  the  first  time 
in  more  than  60  years  all  the  intimate  and  lively  sounds 
of  the  good  earth  and  of  the  spry  things  that  run  to  and  fro 
upon  it.  A  cricket  chirruped  under  the  doorstep;  a  blue 
jay  fie  w  chittering  into  the  ravine;  a  distant  locomotive 
was  panting  up  the  valley;  automobile  tires  purred  and 
whispered  on  the  highway;  a  man  in  his  nearby  yard  raked 
leaves  with  a  gentle  swish  and  a  passing  neighbor  called 
out  to  him  what  a  fine  morning  it  was!  A  school  bell  sum¬ 
moned  the  children  who,  even  then,  were  passing  with 
laughter  and  prattle. 

As  she  turned  toward  the  mountain,  the  little,  old  lady 
heard  the  October  breeze  garnering  the  leaves  which,  as 
they  fell,  hurried  with  crisp  rustlings  to  find  their  places 
for  the  winter.  Higher  the  pines  were  intoning  and  beyond 
them  was  the  clear  crystal  note  where  bare  rock  clove 
the  air,  and  then  came  the  pleasant  hum  of  old  earth  itself, 
a-tilt  like  a  top  on  its  axis,  and  the  sounding  surf  where  the 
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outermost  particles  of  air  beat  against  the  sterile  rim 
of  the  moon  which  is  anchored  there  in  space  as  a 
marker  for  this  earth  and  no  other. 

Next  she  heard  the  sound  of  the  sun  giving  his 
steading  rhythm  to  all  his  planets  and  satellites  ands 
beyond  that,  the  myriad  choirs  of  the  stars  with  whom 
time  is  always  new,  always  morning.  And  so,  enrap¬ 
tured  and  no  longer  old,  she  came  to  that  place  of 
great  harmonies  prepared  by  God  Himself  for  those  of 
His  children  who,  for  reasons  beyond  his  intention,  have 
lived  for  many  years,  without  fear  and  without  com¬ 
plaint  cooped  under  swaddling  deafness. 
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XII 

The  Narrator 


Lizzie  May  Fellows  and  her  school  friend,  Miriam  Packard,  daughter  of 
Luther  M,  Packard,  the  leading  dry-goods  merchant  of  the  village,  had  decided, 
long  before  they  knew  what  men  they  would  marry,  that  each  would  name  her 
eldest  son  after  her  father.  It  came  to  pass  as  the  girls  wished.  The  infant 
born  to  Miriam  Fackard  and  her  husband,  Dr,  Joseph  C,  Perry,  in  1882,  was 
named  Luther  Fackard  Perry  and  the  one  born  to  Lizzie  Fellows  and  Frank 
Wood  in  1883  became  Robert  Fellows  Wood,  That  is  how  that  name,  now  twice 
repeated,  really  began. 

His  mother,  female  relatives  and  the  hired  girl  called  him  ‘Robin'  '  in 
his  earliest  days,  probably  because  the  family  thought  that  some  name  was 
needed  to  separate  his  from  his  grandfather's,  but  his  father  always  called  him 
‘‘Bob  ’,  and  that  was  what  he  really  preferred.  It  was  a  perennial  joke  in  that 
family  for  years  that  Robert  had  been  the  only  one  of  the  five  children  who  con¬ 
fidently  pursued  robins,  with  a  pinch  of  salt  between  thumb  and  finger,  in  the 
belief  that  by  putting  salt  on  their  tails,  he  could  catch  them.  Quite  a  simpleton 
He  believed  in  fairies  too!  And  put  horse-hairs  into  the  tub  of  water  that  stood 
under  the  well  pump  to  see  them  turn  into  wigglers  which  they  invariably  did! 

Robert  Wood's  mother  taught  him  the  alphabet  from  letter-blocks,  and  the 
rudiments  of  reading  before  he  entered  school,  at  the  age  of  six,  on  the  Buck- 
land  side  of  the  Deerfield  river.  He  completed  his  first  year  in  the  primary 
grade,  then  called  the  “A  Class",  During  that  time  St,  Joseph's  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  was  completed,  not  far  from  the  Buckland  school  house,  and  one 
morning  all  of  the  Catholic  children  were  dismissed  from  school  to  attend  the 
dedication  services,  Robert  Wood  went  along,  at  the  invitation  of  one  of  his 
school  mates,  and  saw  for  the  first  time  the  vestments,  the  candles  and  the  in¬ 
cense  of  the  Mass, 

The  family’s  move  to  the  Theodore  Mood  house  on  Main  Street,  in  the 
early  autumn  of  1890,  caused  Robert  to  be  transferred  to  the  grade  school  on 
the  Shelburne  side  --  later  known  as  the  Baker  school.  There  he  was  put  into 
the  beginners’  class  again,  one  year  behind  his  Buckland  school  mates,  which 
neither  he  nor  his  parents  noticed.  He  progressed  through  the  nine  grades  of 
that  school  without  failures  and,  also,  without  distinction  in  his  studies,  and 
graduated  in  June,  1898,  That  autumn  he  entered  Arms  Academy,  also  in 
Shelburne  Falls,  and  discovered  at  last  how  he  had  lost  a  year  when,  at  the 
Academy,  he  found  that  Fred  Macher,  with  whom  he  had  entered  school  in  Buck- 
land,  had  already  been  there  for  a  year.  He  graduated  from  Arms  Academy  in 
the  Class  of  1902, 

In  the  fall  of  that  year  Robert  entered  the  New  York  School  of  Journalism 
which  was  affiliated  with  Pratt  Institute  in  Brooklyn,  It  was  the  first  school  of 
journalism  to  be  opened,  in  the  East,  at  least,  and  ceased  operations  after 
Joseph  Pulitzer  announced  his  large  endowment  for  a  similar  school  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  Robert  took  the  full,  three-years,  residence  course  there  and 
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graduated  in  June,  1905.  It  was  a  good,  well  rounded  course  in  both  liberal 
arts  and  newspaper  techniques  and,  while,  it  conferred  no  degrees,  he  never 
had  reason  in  his  working  years  to  feel  that  his  education  was  inadequate  for 
his  occupations  and  for  competition  therein  with  men  from  leading  colleges 
and  universities. 

Many  times  in  his  adult  life  Robert  vYood  recalled  with  admiration  the 
decision  of  his  father  to  send  him  each  summer  to  live  on  the  active  farm  of 
Charles  Fairbanks  in  Adamsville,  a  very  small  village  in  the  town  of  Colrain, 
seven  miles  from  home.  That  was  the  farm  home  of  Gertie  Fairbanks  who 
was  his  mother’s  hired  girl  for  many  years  and  seemed  like  a  member  of  the 
family.  The  Fairbanks  people  were  not  relatives  and  Robert  was  told  that  he 
must  earn  his  board,  like  any  farm  boy,  by  doing  whatever  Charles  Fairbanks 
might  require.  Years  later  he  learned  that  actually  his  father  had  been  pay¬ 
ing  his  board  all  the  time.  The  result  was  that  he  learned  first-hand,  under 
slight  discipline,  the  simple  rudiments  of  farming  and  farm  life.  His  brother 
Sidney  had  the  same  experience  of  life  in  Adamsville  and  extended  it  to  a 
later  age  than  Robert  did. 

Two  other  liberal  decisions  by  his  parents  had  a  lasting  influence  on 
Robert’s  later  life;  possibly  spiritual;  certainly  aesthetic.  One  was  when  he 
was  permitted  to  join  a  class  of  his  school  mates  and  boy  friends  at  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Sunday  School,  although  he  had  previously  been  sent  to  the  Methodist 
Sunday  School  because  that  was  his  grandmother’s  church.  His  mother  did  not 
attend  church  at  all  because  of  her  deafness  and,  although  his  father  always 
said  that  he  was  a  Congregationalist,  the  only  times  he  appeared  in  any  church 
was  when  he  attended  funerals,  a  duty  that  he  discharged  with  faithful  serious¬ 
ness. 

Attendance  at  the  Episcopal  Sunday  School  finally  led  to  Robert’s  confir¬ 
mation,  with  his  classmates,  by  Bishop  vVdlliam  Lawrence,  and  to  his  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  literary  and  traditional  beauty  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
and  to  the  services  of  the  Church  wherever  he  lived  in  later  years.  He  con¬ 
sidered  that  one  of  the  great  thrills  of  his  life  came  one  Sunday  morning  in 
London  when  he  and  Elizabeth  stepped  into  a  taxicab  in  front  of  their  hotel 
and  he  said  to  the  driver,  “Westminster  Abbey.’’  And  that  morning,  in  that 
ennobled  edifice,  they  participated  in  a  ritual  to  which  they  were  in  no  sense 
strangers. 

The  other  beneficial  decision  was  that  of  father  who  let  him  accept  an 
invitation  to  spend  two  summers  at  Woods  Hole  on  Cape  Cod  as  a  paying 
guest  in  the  family  of  Rev.  George  Fisher  who  had  previously  been  the  rec¬ 
tor  of  Emmanuel  Memorial  Church  in  Shelburne  Falls.  That  gave  the  teen¬ 
age  Robert  contacts  with  life  at  the  seashore  including  not  only  bathing  and 
fishing  but  practical  experience  in  smail  boat  sailing.  h/lore  important  and 
beneficial  was  the  quiet  but  firm  discipline  in  the  social  courtesies  of  that 
large  family  of  sons  and  daughters  and  of  the  many  guests  who  dined  at  the 
Rector’s  table.  Those  two  long  summers  at  Woods  Hole  benefited  him  more 
permanently  and  in  more  ways  than  he  was  aware  of  at  that  time,  and  why 
the  Fisher  family  endured  him  at  all,  even  though  receiving  nominal  board 
money,  has  always  been  beyond  his  mature  conjecture. 
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After  enjoying  “a  final  summer  vacation”,  as  his  father  called  it,  Rob¬ 
ert  Wood  secured  a  job,  in  the  early  autumn  of  1905,  as  cub  reporter  on  The 
Herald,  a  morning  newspaper  of  Rutland,  Vermont.  His  stay  there  was  en¬ 
joyable  but  brief.  His  name  had  been  on  the  waiting  list  of  The  Springfield 
Republican  for  several  months,  and  in  November,  1905,  he  received  a  tele¬ 
gram  from  Samuel  Bowles  III,  editor  and  publisher  of  The  Republican,  offering 
a  beginner’s  place  on  their  reportorial  staff,  if  he  could  come  at  once.  He 
accepted  and  left  Rutland  within  a  few  days. 

In  later  years  he  learned  from  Waldo  L.  Cook,  senior  editor,  that  he  had 
been  to  a  certain  degree  a  marked  man  when  he  joined  The  Republican  staff 
because  he  was  the  first  graduate  of  a  School  of  Journalism  to  begin  there, 
and  some  of  the  older  members  of  the  staff  were  skeptical  about  the  possibility 
of  learning  newspaper  work  in  any  school.  Later,  George  Kibbe  Turner,  the 
city  editor,  told  Waldo  Cook  that  Wood  had  been  “able  to  take  hold”  with  less 
preliminary  instruction  than  any  beginner  who  had  previously  come  under  him. 

Robert  Wood  worked  up  through  the  regular  series  of  promotions  on  The 
Republican  reportorial  staff  until,  in  1912,  he  was  head  reporter  and  assistant 
on  the  city  desk.  Then  Mr.  Bowles  asked  him  to  switch  to  the  business  office 
and  to  become  Advertising  Manager  of  the  paper,  a  change  that  he  was  quite 
reluctant  to  make  and  that  he  found  to  be  arduously  uncongenial  at  the  outset. 
However,  it  marked  a  turning  point  in  his  career.  The  death  of  Samuel  Bowles, 
in  1915,  undermined  morale  of  the  entire  staff,  and  made  the  outlook  there 
seem  less  promising  and  congenial  to  Robert. 

In  August,  1919,  Robert  received  an  unexpected  letter  from  Willis  E. 
Blodgett,  a  former  member  of  The  Republican  staff  who  had  gone  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  become  Advertising  Manager  of  The  Autocar  Company,  motor  truck 
manufacturers  of  Ardmore,  Pennsylvania.  Blodgett  wanted  Robert  Wood  to 
accept  a  position  as  his  assistant,  and  offered  more  than  twice  the  salary  that 
he  was  then  receiving  in  Springfield.  After  an  exploratory  visit  to  Ardmore 
and  many  hesitations  on  the  part  of  both  Elizabeth  and  himself,  they  decided 
to  accept  the  Autocar  offer. 

That  involved  selling  their  home  and  exiling  themselves  from  deep 
roots  in  New  England  and  from  warm  and  friendly  associations  in  Springfield. 
They  found  it  to  be  an  excruciating  thing  to  do,  and  each  of  them  at  times 
would  decide  not  to  do  it,  but  fortunately  they  never  both  weakened  at  the  same 
time,  so  that  one  was  always  able  to  strengthen  the  willpower  of  the  other  when 
needed.  Then  ensued  a  long  period  of  happy  and  economically  secure  life  in 
Pennsylvania.  Blodgett  left  The  Autocar  organization  in  1923  and  Robert  Wood 
succeeded  him  as  Advertising  Manager,  a  position  that  he  held  successfully 
until  his  voluntary  retirement  in  June,  1952. 

Their  home  was  in  Narberth,  a  borough  in  the  Main  Line  suburbs  of 
Philadelphia,  only  two  miles  east  of  Ardmore.  There  Elizabeth  established 
the  Narberth  Community  Library  which  she  started  with  a  small  collection  of 
rental  books  on  a  window-sill  of  their  first  rented  home— a  bungalow  which 
Elizabeth  named  “The  Bung.”  Robert  was  elected  to  the  Narberth  Borough 
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Council  in  1925  and  served  three,  consecutive,  four-year  terms,  retiring  vol¬ 
untarily  at  the  end  of  his  third  term  in  December,  1936,  He  also  served  two 
three-year  terms  as  Vestryman  of  All  Saints  Church,  Wynnewood,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  If  anyone  had  predicted,  during  their  first  home-sick  days  in  Narberth, 
that  the  time  would  come  when,  fully  freed  to  return  to  New  England,  they 
would  instead  remain  in  Narberth,  they  would  have  considered  any  such  devel¬ 
opment  to  be  extremely  unlikely,  but  so  it  came  about,  and  they  enjoyed  every 
day  of  their  retired  life  in  their  home  there. 

Robert  Wood  and  Elizabeth  Pedrick  Knight,  a  descendant  of  original  sett¬ 
lers  of  Marblehead,  Massachusetts,  were  married  October  9,  1909  in  St. 
Michael’s  Episcopal  Church  in  Marblehead.  They  had  met  in  Springfield  where, 
Elizabeth,  a  graduate  of  Salem  Teachers'  College,  was  then  assistant  principal 
of  the  Armory-street  school.  They  lived  first  in  a  rented  upper-floor  apartment 
at  105  Princeton  Street,  Springfield,  and  later  in  the  house  which  they  had  bought 
at  84  Buckingham  Street.  In  1921  they  bought  the  Narberth  home,  referred  to 
previously,  which  was  located  at  237  Forrest  Avenue.  They  had  no  children. 

As  one  considers  the  career  of  this  Robert  Fellows  vVood  and  tries  to  fit 
him  into  the  Fellows  narrative,  he  is  found  to  be  almost  as  inscrutable  as  any 
of  his  forebears  of  that  family  line.  In  appearance,  he  was  short,  not  quite  five 
feet,  six  inches.  In  that  respect  he  may  have  been  like  other  Fellows  men,  but 
he  was  a  pronounced  brunette  while  they  were  blonds.  He  never  showed  any 
inclination  to  wander  off  and  see  strange  places  and  people  in  his  young  man¬ 
hood,  and  he  certainly  had  no  traces  of  mechanical  or  manual  dexterity.  Al¬ 
though  he  did  quite  a  little  traveling,  both  for  business  and  for  pleasure,  he 
always  left  home  reluctantly  and  returned  gladly  to  his  own  snug  fireside. 

Robert  Wood’s  life  was  filled  with  so  many  pronounced  negatives  that  it 
is  difficult  to  discern  the  real  positives  that  must  have  been  there  to  keep  him 
going  through  more  than  40  years  of  a  fiarly  successful,  executive  career.  In 
youth  he  learned  to  swim,  to  ride  a  horse,  to  handle  a  gun  and  to  ride  a  bicycle 
100  miles  in  a  day.  That  was  called  ‘  making  a  century”  and  he  was  proud  to 
have  done  it  more  than  once.  Those  boyhood  traits  were  positives,  of  course, 
but  not  unusual.  He  never  learned  to  harness  or  unharness  a  horse,  to  dance 
skillfully,  to  drive  an  automobile,  nor  did  he  participate  in  the  armed  service 
of  his  country  in  either  of  the  great  wars  that  came  during  his  adult  manhood. 

He  had  little  interest  in  sports,  did  not  play  golf,  bridge,  poker  or  any  other 
card  games.  Up  to  this  writing  he  had  never  been  in  an  airplane.  It  was  prob¬ 
ably  just,  plain  common-sense,  applied  to  advertising  management  and  to  the 
daily  problems  of  living  and  investing,  that  made  him  achieve  a  modicum  of 
success  without  any  outstanding  characteristics,  except  being  the  husband  of 
the  girl  he  married.  He  said  that  she  made  all  the  difference  through  all  the 
years . 

• 

In  tracing  the  lineage  of  the  name  ‘‘Robert  Fellows  ”  it  is  now  necessary 
to  refer  to  Robert  Wood’s  second  brother,  Howard  Holmes  Wood,  who  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  passing  that  name  along  to  anpther  generation  of  the  Wood  family. 
Frank  and  Lizzie  may  have  been  running  out  of  family  names  for  boys  when 
their  third  son  was  born.  The  name  “Howard”  evidently  was  picked  out  of  the 
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air  because  they  liked  it  and  the  middle-name  '  Holmes”  was  really  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  man  of  that  family  name  who  came  to  the  house  frequently  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  business  dealings  with  Frank  Wood.  He  was  not  a  relative  but, 
in  addition  to  business  associations,  he  and  his  wife  were  friends  of  Frank  and 
Lizzie . 

When  Howard  was  born.  Dr.  Francis  J.  Canedy,  who  attended  Lizzie  in 
all  her  confinements,  remarked  to  her,  “This  one  is  going  to  be  a  six-footer!  ’’ 
Dr.  Canedy’s  prediction  fell  several  inches  short  of  coming  true,  due  to  the 
fact  that  no  child  of  Frank  ^nd  Lizzie  could  possibly  have  inherited  long  legs. 

The  heights  of  all  their  four  sons  fell  between  five  feet,  five  inches  and  five 
feet  eight,  but  Howard  was  the  huskiest  of  the  lot  and  became  the  only  real 
athlete  among  the  vVood  brothers.  Also,  in  the  opinion  of  his  brother  Robert, 
he  facially  resembled  Robert  Fellows  more  than  any  of  the  others  did.  Lizzie 
did  not  agree  with  that  opinion  of  Robert’s.  She  saw  a  stronger  resemblance  to 
some  other  relative  on  her  Woodward  side,  but  Robert’s  belief  was  intensified 
as  more  years  seemed  to  him  to  increase  Howard’s  resemblance  to  his  mater¬ 
nal  grandfather. 

There  was  no  family  reason  why  Howard  should  perpetuate  his  own  name, 
and  he  did  not  do  so.  He  had  named  his  first  son  ‘‘John5’,  which  has  a  dignified 
and  repetitive  quality  in  any  Yankee  family,  and  his  decision  to  repeat  “Robert 
Fellows”  for  his  second  son,  was  principally  influenced  by  the  thought  that  it 
would  please  his  mother  (Lizzie)  who  was  then  living  and  a  frequent  guest  in 
his  home  in  Amherst,  Massachusetts.  It  did  please  her  and,  also,  the  elder 
brother  who  had  always  liked  his  own  name  and  who  remembered  with  affection 
the  man  from  whom  it  derived. 

As  this  long  narrative  had,  as  its  original  purpose,  the  intention  to  explain 
the  back  ground  and  origins  of  the  name  “Robert  Fellows  Wood”,  to  Howard’s 
son,  Robert  Fellows  Wood  II,  who  was  born  July  17,  1926,  and  to  the  now  infant  , 
Robert  Fellows  Wood  III,  born  December  22,  1953,  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  endeavor  to  characterize  for  them,  Howard  and  his  wife,  Ruth  Eleanor 
Erickson  who  were  married  June  24,  1920  at  her  parents’  home,  29  Clark 
Street,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

There  wasone  incident  in  connection  with  Howard’s  birth  that  might  inter¬ 
est  them  and  it  is  mildly  worth  telling  anyway.  He  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Buckland  on  September  4,  1889.  Robert,  the  eldest  child  of  that  family  was 
then  six  years  old,  and  that  date  of  September  4th  was  firmly  fixed  in  his  mem¬ 
ory  until  one  day  his  mother  was  entertaining  a  call  from  her  cousin,  Annie 
Morse,  with  whom  she  frequently  disagreed  and  who  undoubtedly  did  know  how 
to  arouse  Lizzie’s  temper.  In  the  first  place,  Annie  would  select  a  favorite 
rocking  chair  and  move  it  so  violently  back  and  forth  that,  with  the  swaying  of 
the  rapid  motions  and  the  creaks  in  the  rockers,  even  a  deaf  person  like  Lizzie 
could  be  annoyed. 

One  day,  when  Annie  was  riding  her  rocker  full  gallop  she  said  something 
about  Howard’s  birthday  coming  soon  on  September  4th  whereat  Lizzie  remarked, 
“He  was  born  on  September  3d!  ’’  “No!  ”  said  Annie,  '  ‘it  was  the  fourth!  I  know 
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because  my  mother  was  down  here  helping  when  he  was  born  and  she  says  it 
it  was  on  the  fourth!  ”  But  Lizzie  had  what  seemed  then  to  be  the  final  word 
by  saying,  I  certainly  was  there  when  he  was  born;  nobody  could  know  the 
date  better  than  I  do;  it  was  the  third!  ’  ’  Robert  Wood  was  in  the  room  when 
that  conversation  took  place.  He  and  Sid  used  to  be  fascinated  by  Annie’s 
pace  with  the  rocker  and  always  inclined  to  stick  around  in  the  expectation 
that  she  might  finally  rock  over  backward!  She  never  did!  No  one  could 
shift  gears  on  a  dangerous  pitch  more  skillfully  than  Annie. 

Robert  Wood  was  dismayed  to  find  himself  having  to  agree  with  Annie 
in  the  debate  on  the  date  of  Howard’s  birth,  but  thought  that  his  mother  ought 
to  be  right,  even  if  she  wasn’t!  So  loyalty  to  her  kept  him  silent  until  only  a 
few  years  ago,  long  after  both  Lizzie  and  Annie  were  dead,  when  Howard  told 
of  his  surprise  that  the  birth  certificate  that  he  had  to  obtain  from  the  town  of 
Buckland  gave  the  date  as  September  4th. 

All  of  the  older  Fellows  people  with  whom  Robert  Wood  ever  came  in 
contact  were  of  medium  height,  usually  thin  and  had  blue  or,  at  least,  light 
colored  eyes.  Robert  Wood  used  to  think  that  possibly  he  was  the  first  of  that 
Fellows  blood  to  be  a  brunette.  Those  Fellows  people  were  quite  religious 
members  of  the  Congregational  denomination,  and  they  were  intellectually  in¬ 
clined.  Robert  Wood  respected  and  liked  them  and  welcomed  their  attitude 
which  seemed  to  him  to  indicate  that,  because  of  his  name,  perhaps,  they  ac¬ 
cepted  him  as  a  real  member  of  their  family  clan.  Having  spent  most  of  his 
adult  life  in  quite  complete  detachment  from  both  the  Fellows  and  the  Wood 
family  groups,  it  often  interested  Robert  Wood  to  conjecture  what  each  of  those 
families  may  have  thought,  and  possibly  said,  when  it  became  known  to  them  that 
Lizzie  Fellows  was  going  to  marry  Frank  Wood. 

Probably  neither  family  group  fully  approved  the  alliance,  although  neither 
could  have  had  any  strong  objections  to  the  other.  The  Fellows  people  may  have 
thought,  “The  Woods  have  been  up  there  in  Buckland  about  as  long  as  we  have 
been  here  in  Shelburne,  They  are  shrewd  traders  and  part-time  farmers,  not 
really  religious  and  possibly  too  worldly  and  contented  with  mere  material  pro¬ 
gress  in  life,”  And  the  Wood  tribe,  may  have  said  to  each  other,  “The  Fellows 
people  are  all  right,  I  suppose,  but  they  never  seemed  to  get  ahead  much  with 
their  hill-side  farming;  a  little  too  likely,  we  hear,  to  drop  farm  work  to  attend 
some  religious  conference  on  a  week-day  or  to  use  saved  money  to  send  even 
a  daughter  to  college!  ” 

There  should  probably  be  added  here  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  the  fact 
that  the  name  ‘  Robert  Fellows”  has  been  revived  in  the  main  Fellows  line. 

That  was  done  by  Dr.  John  Albert  Fellows  who  was  born  on  July  27,  1906,, 
elder  son  of  Allen  G.  Fellows  who  was  the  son  of  the  John  who  gave  away  the 
Saratoga  musket.  The  children  of  Lizzie  Fellows  have  to  trace  back  through 
four  generations  of  the  Fellows  family  to  Capt.  John  Fellows  (1  751  — 1831)  in 
order  to  find  a  common  ancestor  with  Dr.  John  Albert  Fellows,  which  makes 
him  a  quite  distant  cousin,  but  he  always  seemed  closer  than  that  to  Robert  and 
Elizabeth  Wood  who  have  known  him  and  seen  him  frequently  ever  since  he  was 
about  four  years  old.  That  may  have  influenced  him  in  selecting  “Robert 
Charles  Fellows”  as  the  name  for  his  son  who  was  born  November  16,  1946. 
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Your  Narrator  fears  that  as  this  writing  has  progressed,  he  may  have 
succumbed  too  much  to  the  pleasure  of  doing  it  and  of  mentally  associating 
again  with  some  of  the  people  and  scenes  of  his  childhood  and  youth.  He  is 
aware  that,  like  all  garrulous,  old  men,  his  memories  are  more  interesting 
to  himself  than  they  possibly  could  be  to  anyone  else,  but  he  feels  sure  that, 
if  one  of  his  forebears  had  compiled  a  chronicle  like  this  and  it  had  come 
into  his  possession,  he  would  have  read  it  with  great  interest  and  kept  it  as 
a  valued  heirloom.  Also,  it  would  have  been  the  inclination  of  your  Narrator 
to  take  up  the  narrative  where  the  earlier  writer  left  off  and  to  bring  it 
down  through  the  succeeding  personalities  of  his  own  time.  He  hopes  that 
impulse  may  influence  some  one  in  the  next  century  to  continue  from  where 
he  is  leaving  off. 
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XIII 

The  Fellows  Farm 


Now  that  I  have  traced  our  own  line  and  shown  how  the  name  “Robert 
Fellows  came  into  the  Wood  family,  it  is  especially  agreeable  to  me  to  turn 
back  again,  four  generations,  to  Stephen,  younger  brother  of  Igal,  and  to  write 
about  some  of  the  members  of  the  Fellows  family  who  remained  as  farmers  in 
that  part  of  Shelburne  to  which  Samuel  IV  and  five  of  his  sons  came  as  original 
settlers  about  1765.  Fellows  people  were  living  as  farmers  in  Shelburne  all 
during  my  boyhood  and  youth  and  my  occasional  contacts  with  them  were  always 
especially  pleasant.  Actually,  as  strictly  blood  relatives,  they  were  as  distant 
from  me  as  fourth  or  fifth  cousins  and  there  were  people,  among  the  Buckland 
family  tribes  of  various  names,  who  were  nearer  to  me  in  blood,  but  none  to 
whom  I  felt  a  closer  bond  than  to  the  Fellows  people  of  Shelburne. 

It  seems  to  me  now,  partly  from  my  own  contacts  with  them  and  also  from 
the  work  that  I  have  done  in  writing  about  their  ancestors,  that  actually  they 
were  farmers  more  by  force  of  circumstances  than  by  inclination,  and  that  all 
the  men  among  them,  generation  after  generation,  showed  a  strong  inclination, 
in  young  manhood,  to  journey  to  distant  places.  But  they  did  not  “take  root” 
in  those  places  that  they  visited.  Instead,  they  came  back  home,  married  and 
settled  down  there. 

Also,  many  of  them  were  skilled  in  various  arts  and  crafts.  If  they  had 
had  instinctively  agricultural  temperaments  that  loved  the  land  and  delighted  to 
bring  forth  various  crops  and  animals  on  it,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  never 
would  have  been  contented  to  remain  on  the  sparse,  hilly  soil  of  Shelburne,  and 
that  they  would  have  been  more  strongly  attracted,  than  they  were,  to  the  western 
farm  lands  that  many  of  them  visited.  It  could  not  have  been  that  they  found 
themselves  among  too  uncongenial  strangers  when  they  went  west.  Instead,  they 
usually  journeyed  to  places  where  fellow  New  Englanders,  relatives  sometimes, 
had  gone  on  and  settled  before  them.  No,  at  heart  they  were  not  farmers.  They 
were  temperamentally  displaced  artisans  and  craftsmen.  It  was  not  entirely 
loose  habits  that  caused  Igal  to  wander  as  he  did.  His  more  sober  forebears, 
and  also  his  brothers  and  cousins,  did  the  same,  but  so  far  as  I  know  none  of 
them  left  wives  and  children  to  shift  for  themselves. 


When  my  mother  (Lizzie  May  Fellows)  moved  into  and  furnished  the  small 
house  that  she  built  for  herself  on  Bridge  Street  in  Shelburne  Falls,  she  assem¬ 
bled  on  one  shelf  in  her  bookcase  a  collection  of  quite  old  books  that  had  come 
out  of  both  Fellows  and  Wood  family  attics.  I  had  never  seen  those  books  before, 
but  when  Elizabeth  and  I  first  visited  my  mother  there  and  were  attracted  to 
that  shelf  of  books,  I  said,  “Take  any  one  of  those  old  books  off  the  shelf  and 
I’ll  tell  you  by  the  title  which  family  it  came  from.  '  Elizabeth  reached  down 
an  old  leather-bound  volume  titled,  “Sermons  of  Rev.  Theophilus  Fackard”, 
and  I  identified  it  at  once  as  from  the  Fellows  line,  and  a  name  written  on  a 
fly-leaf  confirmed  my  conjecture „  Next  Elizabeth  read  off  the  title  from  another 
old  volume,  “Practical  Orcharding55  and,  of  course  I  said  “Wood”  and  was 
right  again.  The  Woods  may  have  resembled  the  Fellows  people  in  one  trait 
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which  was  that  they  also  probably  were  never  enthusiastic  farmers,  but  their 
interests  were  always  strictly  practical, 

l  he  incident  of  the  old  books  is  included  here  because  it  illustrates  the 
impression  of  the  Fellows  family  mental  and  cultural  traits  that  I  had  formed 
in  early  life  and  never  had  occasion  to  change  until  my  work  on  the  first  12 
chapters  of  this  narrative  seemed  to  fail  to  bring  out  such  traits.  At  that 
point  I  thought,  for  a  while,  that  my  early  estimate  of  the  Fellows  people  might 
have  been  too  much  based  on  youthful  inexperience  in  appraising  people,  but  now, 
after  learning  more  about  the  later  generations  of  the  family,  I  am  inclined  to 
renew  my  first  impression.  They  were  more  religious,  more  interested  in 
music  and  in  some  cultural  aspects  of  life  than  was  the  average  among  the 
people  of  my  Shelburne  Falls  environment. 

None  of  my  Fellows  relatives,  over  in  Shelburne,  had  met  Elizabeth,  in 
October,  1909,  when  we  were  married  in  Marblehead.  So  it  was  quite  natural 
that,  in  the  next  July  when  we  were  visiting  my  parents  in  Shelburne  Falls,  I 
should  want  to  take  the  first  opportunity  to  introduce  my  bride  to  them.  We 
drove  over  to  the  Fellows  Farm  with  a  horse  and  buggy  that  my  father  had  pro¬ 
vided.  It  was  a  radiant  day  and  we  really  had  it  more  in  mind  to  enjoy  a  leis¬ 
urely  morning’s  ride  than  to  make  more  than  a  brief  call  anywhere. 

We  were  welcomed  at  the  Fellows  Farm  with  a  cordiality  that  surpassed 
any  greeting  that  we  had  previously  experienced  among  my  people,  and  when  I 
saw  that  Allen  Fellows  had  unhitched  our  horse  and  was  leading  him  to  the  barn, 

I  knew  that  it  was  assumed  that  we  had,  of  course,  come  to  spend  the  day,  al¬ 
though  we  had  sent  no  advance  word  of  our  coming,  A  holiday  was  declared  on 
that  farm  forthwith.  Allen  and  his  father,  John,  shed  their  working  clothes  and 
joined  us  where  we  were  seated  on  the  porch  with  their  wives  and  the  two  small 
boys,  J<?hn  Albert  and  Donald  Morse,  then  aged  four  years  and  one  year  respec¬ 
tively. 

That  was  such  a  happy  day  for  Elizabeth  and  me  that  it  has  always  stood 
undimmed  in  our  memories.  It  was  unique  in  my  own  family  experience  to  have 
busy  men  lay  aside  their  affairs  of  the  day  and  to  relax  into  holiday  attire  and 
sociability  just  because  I  had  come  calling.  When  Cousin  Etta,  Allen’s  wife,  was 
setting  the  table  for  that  holiday  dinner  and  Elizabeth  was  helping,  as  any  visiting 
woman  was  expected  to  do  then,  it  was  noticeable  that  Etta  was  getting  out  her 
sterling  silver  and  fine  napery.  That  prompted  Elizabeth  to  remark  that  so  much 
special  attention  should  not  be  devoted  to  a  meal  for  us.  We  have  always  cher¬ 
ished  and  frequently  recalled  Etta’s  hospitable  reply  which  was,  in  effect,  that 
since  she  could  not  use  her  best  table  appointments  every  day  there  on  the  farm, 
it  was  even  more  enjoyable  to  get  them  out  for  guests  who  would  appreciate  them. 

In  those  years,  f  i  om  our  first  visit  to  the  Fellows  Farm  in  1910  to  the  time 
of  Allen’s  death  in  1917  and  the  sale  of  the  farm  by  Etta  and  her  sons,  Elizabeth 
and  I  were  living  in  Springfield  which  was  50  miles  down  the  Connecticut  Valley 
from  Shelburne.  Automobiles  were  then  just  beginning  to  come  into  general  use 
and  were  usually  spoken  of  as  “pleasure  cars.”  Such  a  luxury  was  far  beyond 
our  means  or  even  our  expectations  of  future  indulgence,  and  so  our  visits  to  the 
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Fellows  Farm  involved  the  train  journey  up  the  valley  to  Greenfield  where  Allen 
would  meet  us  with  horse  and  buggy  and  drive  us  up  the  ‘‘Gorge’’  road  to  the 
farm.  Now  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  make  that  trip  by  automobile  for  a 
brief  call  any  day,  but  then  our  visits  were  necessarily  much  more  infrequent 
than  we  really  desired. 

On  one  such  visit  we  went  with  Allen  and  Etta  and  the  boys  to  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  in  Shelburne  Center.  Probably  John  and  his  wife,  Roxana,  stayed 
at  home  that  Sunday  in  order  to  leave  room  for  us  in  the  family  carriage.  I  wel¬ 
comed  the  opportunity  to  attend  a  service  in  that  Church  which  had  been  such  an 
important  center  in  the  lives  of  many  ancestors,  and  when  the  collection  was 
taken  up  I  put  in  a  50-cent  piece  which,  in  those  days  prior  to  any  wartime  infla¬ 
tion,  was  a  generous  coin  for  a  casual  contribution.  As  we  were  riding  back  to 
the  farm,  with  Allen  driving  and  me  on  the  front  seat  beside  him,  he  said,  “You 
didn’t  need  to  put  so  much  into  the  collection.”  I  was  surprised  and  said,  “How 
did  you  know  what  I  gave?”  He  replied,  “I  am  the  church  treasurer  and  have 
that  money  with  me  now.  There  was  a  50-cent  piece  in  it  which  never  happens 
with  our  regular  congregation.  You  were  the  only  visitor  present,  so  that’s  how 
I  know.’  ’ 

There  was  one  other  incident  in  connection  with  our  attendance  at  the  Shel¬ 
burne  Church  that  Sunday.  It  was  embarrassing  then,  but  we  have  often  recalled 
it  with  amusement.  When  the  service  ended  and  before  we  could  leave  the 
Fellows  pew,  various  people  came  up  with  extended  hands  and  greetings  such  as, 
“How  are  you,  Cousin  Robert,  and  I  suppose  this  is  Cousin  Elizabeth.’’  I  knew 
the  faces,  but  I  could  not  be  sure  of  attaching  the  right  names  to  them,  and  had 
to  mumble  replies  and  hand-shakes  as  well  and  as  noncommitally  as  I  could. 
Later  Elizabeth  expressed  amused  concern  that  I  had  not  seemed  to  introduce 
her  definitely  to  any  of  those  cousins! 

Undoubtedly  I  made  many  visits  to  the  Fellows  Farm  with  my  Grandfather 
Fellows  during  my  childhood  and  I  know  that,  after  his  death  in  1897,  I  occasion¬ 
ally  drove  Grandma  Fellows  and  my  mother  over  there,  but  the  only  one  of  those 
visits  there  that  I  can  now  clearly  recall  was  then  their  barn  burned  down  in  the 
summer  of  1889.  I  would  not  have  been  able  to  recall  the  year  so  definitely, 
for  I  was  only  six  years  old  then,  but  Mary  Fellows  has  mentioned  that  date  in 
her  sketch  of  her  father  which  forms  a  subsequent  chapter  in  this  narrative. 

If  Mary  had  not  stated  plainly  that  the  fire  was  due  to  spontaneous  combustion  in 
new  or  green  hay,  I  would  not  have  mentioned  that  fact  ,  although  I  remember  it 
clearly.  It  was  sometimes  considered  careless  of  farmers  to  store  hay  that  was 
not  completely  cured,  but  sometimes,  when  a  thunder  storm  was  threatening  to 
undo  much  of  a  day’s  work  in  the  hay  fields,  it  seemed  to  be  the  lesser  of  two 
risks  to  hasten  the  hay  into  the  barn  even  though  it  had  not  dried  so  much  as 
was  known  to  be  strictly  desirable. 

Undoubtedly  my  grandfather  felt  a  concern  to  hasten  over  to  the  Fellows 
Farm  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  trouble  that  had  beset  them  in  the  night.  He 
did  not  own  a  horse  and  carriage,  but  he  was  an  experienced  horseman  and  cap¬ 
able  of  driving  any  of  the  various  horses  that  my  father  usually  had  on  hand  in 
his  sales-  stable .  That  was  the  summer  before  my  brother  Howard  was  born 
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and  probably  Grandpa  Fellows  took  me  along  with  him  in  order  to  relieve  my 
mother  of  the  care  of  one  child  during  that  day.  I  remember  that  the  embers  of 
the  F ellows  barn  were  still  smoking  in  the  cellar  where  they  had  collapsed  and 
that  someone  picked  up  and  gave  me  a  melted  china-egg  that  I  still  have  among 
the  relics  of  my  childhood.  I  think  I  saw  the  charred  carcass  of  a  farm  animal 
in  the  ruins,  and  that  the  faces  and  conversation  of  the  Fellows  people  gathered 
there  then  were  pretty  solemn  and  depressed  by  the  staggering  loss. 

My  suggestion  that  the  Fellows  people  were  not  instinctively  interested  in 
farming  should  not  create  the  impression  that  they  were  unsuccessful  in  that 
occupation.  They  worked  hard,  were  frugal  and  exercised  good  foresight,  with 
the  result  that  they  were  as  prosperous  as  the  average  among  their  farming 
contemporaries  there  on  the  Franklin  County  hills.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  sub¬ 
sequent  chapters  by  Mary  Fellows  that  their  farm  and  the  home  that  it  supported 
was  a  happy  place  and  as  delightful  for  children  as  the  inhibitions  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  Yankee  temperament  was  likely  to  consider  it  expedient  to  permit  in  those 
days,  nearly  one  hundred  years  ago.  Here  is  a  pleasant  recollection  of  that  life 
that  Mary  Fellows  included  in  a  letter  that  she  wrote  to  me  from  Greenfield  on 
February  26,  1955  without  the  slightest  thought  that  I  would  select  it  for  pub¬ 
lication:  - 


They  are  tapping  the  maple  trees  in  Shelburne,  a  sure  sign 
of  spring.  The  first  run  is  considered  the  best.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  you,  as  a  child,  had  any  part  in  this  annual 
festive  activity,  but  it  meant  a  lot  to  me.  I  put  on  an  old 
woolen  dress  which  would  not  readily  catch  fire  from  my 
leaning  against  the  sides  of  the  evaporator,  and  I  enjoyed 
the  sweet,  steamy  vapor  which  prevailed  in  the  sap  house, 
and  watched  father  as  he  stirred  the  boiling  sap.  Cousin 
John  Carpenter  of  Valhalla,  New  York,  is  a  photographer 
of  animals.  One  of  his  customers  asked  him  for  a  picture 
that  he  could  use  in  connection  with  gifts  of  maple  syrup. 

John  wrote  to  me  and  I  sent  him  the  film  of  a  picture  I 
took  of  my  father  stirring  sap  in  the  old  sap-house.  The 
customer  ordered  100  of  those  pictures  from  John,  and  I 
have  often  thought  how  surprised  father  would  have  been 
if  he  could  have  known  of  it. 

Probably,  if  I  had  been  living  in  Franklin  County  while  doing  this  writing,  I 
would  have  gone  to  the  Registry  of  Deeds  in  Greenfield  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
the  exact  location  of  the  farm  lands  that  Samuel  IV.  and  his  sons  may  have 
occupied  when  they  first  went  to  Shelburne.  I  assumed  at  one  time  that  Samuel 
might  have  been  awarded  a  land  bonus,  there  in  the  unsettled  western  end  of  the 
state,  as  a  reward  for  his  service  in  the  British  colonial  forces  that  aided  in 
the  capture  of  Quebec.  It  seemed  to  me  that  such  a  grant  of  free  land  might  have 
been  the  inducement  that  caused  him  and  his  sons  to  leave  the  well  established 
environs  of  Haivaid,  Massachusetts,  and,  with  their  wives  and  children,  to  undei - 
take  the  hardships  of  the  untamed  frontier. 

My  inference  that  Samuel  Iv.  might  have  been  the  beneficiary  of  an  Eighteenth 
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Century  soldiers  bonus”  was  entirely  wrong.  Land  in  the  unsettled  parts  of 
Western  Massachusetts  was  already  owned  lpy  private  speculators  jpefore  the 
first  settlers  moved  in.  Those  speculators,  called  ‘‘The  River  Gods’"  because 
of  their  residence  in  and  dominance  of  the  Connecticut  valley,  staunchly  sup¬ 
ported  the  Royal  governors  even  down  to  1772.  I  learned  that  and  much  more, 
by  buying  and  reading  ‘‘Western  Massachusetts  in  the  Revolution’’  by  Robert  J. 
Taylor,  published  in  1954  by  Brown  University  Press  of  Providence,  Rhode 
Island.  I  had  thought  that  that  book  might  provide  for  me  some  information 
that  would  be  useful  in  connection  with  my  Fellows  Family  narrative,  but  I  had 
not  expected  that  it  would  surprise  me  by  revealing  what  it  did.  One  chapter  is 
headed,  ‘Laggard  Revolutionists”!  I  had  heard  it  said  in  my  youth  that  there 
were  Tories  in  Franklin  County  and  that  some  had  been  driven  out,  but  that  had 
seemed  to  me  to  be  more  like  unsubstantiated  rumors  and  romantic  gossip  than 
probable  fact,  for  we  had  always  been  taught  to  believe  that  every  man  had 
seized  his  musket  and  set  out  for  Lexington  and  Concord  to  oppose  by  powder 
and  bullets  the  intolerable  exactions  of  King  and  Parliment!  I  intend  to  give  my 
copy  of  Taylor’s  ‘‘Western  Massachusetts  in  the  Revolution”  to  the  Shelburne 
Town  Library  when  I  have  finished  this  present  writing.  It  is  not  easy  reading, 
being  factually  arranged  and  annotated  in  a  dry  style,  but  I  am  sure  that  occas¬ 
ionally  there  will  be  people  in  Shelburne  who  will  want  to  know  what  it  tells  of 
the  Revolutionary  period. 

I  am  now  reminded  of  an  incident  that  I  had  previously  recalled  but  had 
considered  too  improbable  to  merit  recording  here.  That  was  a  time  when 
Grandpa  Fellows  and  I  were  somewhere  over  in  Shelburne  and  were  passing, 
with  our  horse  and  buggy,  a  substantial  brick  house  that  even  then  was  outstanding 
because  brick  was  seldcpm  used  in  early  residence  construction  there,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  clay  deposits,  from  which  bricks  could  be  made,  were  quite  infre¬ 
quent.  The  bricks  in  the  old  house  that  we  were  then  looking  at  had  probably  been 
brought  from  a  distance  when  overland  hauling  was  arduous  and  slow.  When  I 
asked  Robert  Fellows  how  it  happened  that  such  a  fine,  brick  residence  had  ever 
been  built  out  there  in  the  farm  lands,  he  said  that  he  had  heard  that  it  was  orig¬ 
inally  erected  by  a  Tory  family  who  had  to  abandon  it  and  flee  during  the  Revo¬ 
lution. 

Taylor’s  reference  to  “Laggard  Revolutionists”  refers  to  the  leading  and 
most  prosperous  men  of  Berkshire  and  Hampshire  counties;  Franklin  and  Hamp¬ 
den  counties  were  not  set  off  from  Hampshire  until  later.  The  farmers,  such  as 
the  Fellows  men  would  have  been  classed,  may  have  been  a  little  slower  than  men 
in  Boston  to  align  themselves  against  the  King,  but  by  the  time  when  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  was  written  and  proclaimed,  they  were  completely  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  principles  which  it  enunciated.  In  order  to  make  clear  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  opinions  of  farmers  and  leaders,  I  think  it  might  help  to  repeat  here 
Taylor’s  final  paragraph  regarding  the  “Reluctant  Revolutionists”,  as  follows:- 

Thus,  like  the  “River  Gods”  whose  places  they  took,  the 
western  leaders  of  the  Revolutionary  and  Confederation 
periods  held  a  multiplicity  of  offices.  They  were  justices, 
judges,  and  members  of  the  General  Court,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  offices  they  held  in  their  towns.  The  ramifications 
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of  their  power  and  their  conservatisms  even  illiberalism, 
had  much  to  do  with  the  course  of  events  in  Hampshire  and 
Berkshire  from  1  774  to  1778,  Berkshire  especially  chafed 
under  the  leadership  of  men  like  Theodore  Sedgwick  and 
lesser  lights  like  Timothy  Edwards  of  Stockbridge  and  John 
Ashley  of  Sheffield.  Once  the  western  farmers  had  grasped 
the  principles  advocated  by  the  vVhigs  and  enshrined  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  they  insisted  that  these  prin¬ 
ciples  should  apply  at  home  as  well  as  against  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  And  frequently  they  found  the  prominent  men  c^>f  the 
west  arrayed  against  them.  Until  1780,  the  constant  cry 
of  the  ordinary  people  in  the  two  western  counties  was  for 
a  written  constitution  drafted  in  accordance  with  the  new 
principles  and  finally  approved  by  the  people  at  large. 

After  1780,  worsening  economic  conditions  made  them  cry 
out  for  relief  from  taxes,  debts  and  a  clumsy  judicial  sys¬ 
tem.  Too  often  only  demagogues  heeded  their  protests. 

That  gives  some  impression  of  the  economic,  social  and  political  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  Samuel  IV  and  his  sons  found  themselves  during  the  first  decades 
following  their  settlement  in  Shelburne.  The  fact  that  they  all  saw  active  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  Revolutionary  Army  is  an  indication  of  where  their  sympathies  and 
beliefs  rested,  Taylor  indicates  that  when,  in  1788,  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  submitted  a  proposed  constitution  to  the  towns,  there  were  four 
towns  in  Hampshire  county  who  filed  strong  objections  to  the  intended  property 
qualifications  for  voting.  Shelburne  was  one  of  those  four  towns.  The  others 
were  Charlemont,  Chesterfield  and  Pelham.  It  is  entirely  reasonable  to  assume 
that,  as  returned  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  Samuel  Fellows  and  his  sons  would 
all  have  been  opposed  to  restricting  the  priviledge  of  voting  by  stiff  property 
qualifications,  and  that  they  were  in  favor  of  the  protest  which  their  town  of 
Shelburne  then  filed  against  that  proposed  constitution  which  ultimately  was  never 
adopted. 

Work  now  being  done  to  compile  an  authentic  history  of  the  town  of  Shel¬ 
burne  may  identify  exactly  the  farm  locations  of  all  the  original  settlers,  includ¬ 
ing  Samuel  IV  and  his  sons.  It  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  unnecessary  to  do  the 
careful  research  that  might  be  required  to  fill  in  that  exact  detail  for  this  narra¬ 
tive.  Mary  Fellows,  writing  to  me  on  April  7,  1954,  said  that  she  had  recently 
had  an  opportunity  to  consult  Miss  Leila  Bardwell  in  Shelburne  and  had  inquired 
particularly  about  the  water-power  mills  which  the  first  Fellows  men  had  prob¬ 
ably  operated  there.  Leila  Bardwell  had  said  that  all  of  the  original  Fellows 
farms  were  in  the  south  part  of  the  town  and  that  the  mills  were  on  the  Dragon 
Brook.  Mary  adds  that  the  reference  to  the  Dragon  Brook  is  rather  indefinite  be¬ 
cause  that  brooks  runs  a  long  distance  through  the  town  from  north  to  south. 

Willis  Fellows  certainly  operated  a  sawmill  on  the  Dragon  Brook  and  Will¬ 
iam,  his  twin  brother,  had  a  gristmill  on  the  same  brook,  according  to  Leila 
Bardwell,  but  Mary  Fellows  adds  that  there  is  now  no  remaining  trace  of  those 
mills.  Miss  Bardwell  also  told  Mary  Fellows  that  all  of  the  original  Fellows 
farms  were  near  each  other  and  that  one  of  them  ‘was  the  farm  now  owned  by 
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Ethel  Wells,  and  another  that  is  now  owned  by  a  Mr.  Bishop.”  A  cellar-hole 
with  a  well  nearby  has  been  located  on  the  present  Bishop  farm.  Miss  Bard- 
well  thought  that  all  of  the  earlier  farms  were  smaller  than  present  farms  in 
that  area  and  that  the  first  settlers  usually  had  some  trade  which  they  prac¬ 
ticed,  in  addition  to  farming,  after  they  had  got  their  land  cleared. 

The  Fellows  Farm  that  I  knew  and  to  which  I  have  referred  often  in  this 
chapter  is  the  one  in  East  Shelburne  now  known  as  the  Kemp  place,  and  the 
fields  there,  on  which  the  Fellows  men  raised  their  hay  and  crops,  are  now  all 
planted  to  apple  orchards.  The  original  house  still  stands,  now  greatly  enlarged 
and  modernized,  but  occupying  the  same  location.  That  farm  land  was  bought  in 
1832  by  Stephen  Fellows  from  Major  Ira  Arms  who  provided  the  bequesta  that 
created  Arms  Libraiy,  Arms  Academy  and  Arms  Cemetery,  all  in  Shelburne 
Falls.  More  about  the  purchase  of  that  farm  by  Stephen  can  be  found  in  subse¬ 
quent  chapters  concerning  him  and  his  son,  John,  as  narrated  by  Mary  Fellows. 

People  of  the  Fellows  name  were  living  on  farms  in  Shelburne  from  about 
1  765  to  about  1920.  The  Fellows  Farm  that  I  knew  and  that  is  principally  referred 
to  in  this  and  subsequent  chapters,  was  sold  soon  after  the  death  of  Allen  G.  Fel¬ 
lows.  Although  Allen’s  father,  John,  son  of  Stephen,  was  still  living  in  1917,  when 
Allen  died,  he  was  then  88  years  old  and  unable  to  resume  the  active  operation  of 
the  farm  that,  following  precedents  of  the  family,  he  had  deeded  to  his  son  some 
years  before.  Allen’s  widow  and  her  two  minor  sons,  who  had  inherited  the  place, 
were  also  unable  to  carry  it  on.  Even  if  the  boys  had  been  physically  able,  the 
demands  of  their  education  would  have  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  devote  the 
full  time  needed  to  carry  on  such  a  farm.  The  farm  was  first  sold  to  the  Alvord 
family  who  then  owned  the  old  Skinner  place  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  directly  south 
of  the  Fellows  Farm.  The  Alvords  occupied  the  Fellows  Farm  for  a  few  years 
before  they  sold  it  to  Dr.  Kemp  of  Greenfield  who  extensively  renovated  the  house 
and  developed  apple  orchards  over  many  acres.  It  is  now  (1956)  generally  known 
in  that  vicinity  as  the  Dr.  Kemp  place. 


Therefore,  since  the  departure  of  Etta  Morse  Fellows  and  her  two  sons, 
John  Albert,  and  Donald  Morse,  there  has  been  no  one  of  the  Fellows  name  in 
Shelburne,  but  their  blood  persists  in  many  families  who  are  still  there.  Among 
those  ‘‘collaterals”  is  Captain  Joseph  W.  Long,  U.S.N.  Ret.,  who,  though  born 
elsewhere,  has  returned,  after  many  years  of  active  naval  service  all  over  the 
world,  to  Shelburne  and  now  owns  and  occupies  ‘‘Hillside”,  the  old  Long  place 
about  two  miles  north  of  the  Fellows  Farm.  Captain  Long  is  the  son  of  Joseph 
Long  who  was  the  second  child  of  Miranda  Fellows  and  Stephen  Long.  Miranda 
was  the  younger  sister  of  John,  son  of  Stephen  Fellows.  So,  also,  it  might  be 
that  a  Fellows  would  return  to  Shelburne  to  live,  if  not  to  farm,  obeying  the 
homing  instinct  that  Kipling  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  his  poem,  ‘‘The  Recall” 
of  which  the  first  two  verses  read  as  follows:  - 


I  am  the  land  of  their  fathers. 
In  me  the  virtue  stays. 

I  will  bring  back  my  children 
After  many  days. 


Under  their  feet  in  the  grasses 
My  clinging  magic  runs. 

They  shall  return  as  strangers, 
They  shall  remain  as  sons. 
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I  had  expected  that  this  chapter  would  end  with  the  quotation  from  Kipling, 
but  when  I  submitted  the  two  paragraphs  next  preceeding  this  one  to  Dr.  John 
Albert  Fellows  so  that  he  could  check  on  the  accuracy  of  my  statements  about 
the  sale  of  the  farm  and  the  departure  from  it  of  himself,  his  mother  and  his 
brother,  his  reply  required  attention.  He  wrote,  “I  think  you  are  right  that  the 
homing  instinct  is  strong  and  that,  given  enough  years  and  money,  I  may  achieve 
it.  But  right  now  I  would  suspect  that  I  have  a  much  better  chance  of  ending  my 
days  in  harness  than  of  relishing  leisure  on  the  porch  of  the  Fellows  Farm  with 
its  view  stretching  away  to  Templeton  on  a  clear  day.” 
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XIV 

Stephen  Fellows 


Stephenf  younger  brother  of  Igal  and  son  of  Capt.  John,  the  Saratoga  veteran, 
was  born  on  his  father’s  farm  south  of  Shelburne  Center  on  Saturday;  December 
30,  1797.  That  farm  in  later  years  has  been  known  as  the  Barnard  place.  Writing 
to  me  on  April  6,  1955,  Mary  Fellows  said,  “Some  old  maps  give  my  grandfather’s 
name,  ‘S.  Fellows’  in  two  places.  Sometimes  if  a  farm  seemed  too  small  for  more 
recent  requirements;  an  additional  pasture  was  purchased,  and  I  think  it  was  some¬ 
thing  like  that  which  explains  the  additional  site.  I  am  positive,  however,  that 
Stephen  lived  on  the  Barnard  place  until  his  father  died,  in  1831,  and  then  moved 
to  the  farm  that  you  remember  in  East  Shelburne,  and  that  he  owned  and  occupied 
only  those  two  places.  He  bought  the  farm  in  East  Shelburne,  now  owned  and  occu¬ 
pied  by  Dr.  Kemp  of  Greenfield,  in  1835  when  my  father,  John,  was  five  years  old.’’ 

Stephen  Fellows  is  the  only  member  of  the  family  who  provided  an  autobio¬ 
graphical  sketch,  and  we  are  able  to  repeat  here  just  what  he  caused  to  be  printed 
about  himself.  That  grew  out  of  the  activities  of  two  young  men,  of  whom  one 
may  have  been  named  Louis  Everts,  who  journeyed  with  horse  and  wagon  into  all 
of  the  towns  that  border  on  the  Connecticut  River  and  compiled  a  ponderous,  two- 
volume  “History  of  the  Connecticut  Valley”  which  was  published  by  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  &  Company  of  Philadelphia  in  1879.  The  name  Louis  Everts  appears  on  the 
title  page  as  the  author.  The  young  men  canvassed  for  advance  orders  for  their 
book  and  agreed  that  any  subscriber  who  would  pay  “about  $60.00”,  as  Mary 
Fellows  recalls  it,  would  have  a  portrait  of  himself  and  a  biographical  sketch  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  section  of  the  work  that  would  also  contain  a  brief  history  of  his 
town. 


Those  young  men  probably  visited  the  Fellows  Farm  in  the  summer  of  1878. 
It  must  have  been  in  the  summer,  for  no  book  canvassers,  no  matter  how  hardy, 
would  have  braved  the  severities  of  winter  on  those  hills.  Stephen  was  81  years 
old  at  that  time  and  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  those  young  salesman  to  the 
extent  of  a  full  $60.00  subscription  with  the  result  that  his  portrait  and  biograph¬ 
ical  sketch  duly  appeared  in  the  second  volume  where  there  is  also  printed  a 
short  history  of  the  town  of  Shelburne.  The  Greenfield  Public  Library  has  one 
set  of  those  books,  and  Stephen’s  great-grandson,  Dr.  John  Albert,  now  has  the 
set  that  Stephen  bought  with  his  original  subscription  price. 

At  various  times  in  my  life  I  have  had  practical  contacts  with  subscription 
publications  of  that  kind,  and  came  to  regard  nearly  all  of  them  as  mercenary 
schemes  that  seldom  produced  creditable  publications,  but  back  in  the  1870’s, 
when  those  young  men  canvassed  the  Connecticut  Valley  towns,  a  better  sense  of 
faithful  performance  evidently  prevailed.  I  have  seen  the  “History”  to  which 
Stephen  subscribed  and  consider  it  to  be  well  done,  in  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  es¬ 
timate  its  accuracy.  At  least  Stephen’s  portrait,  reproduced  in  the  form  of  an 
excellent  wood  engraving,  is  there  looking  like  his  son  John  whom  I  knew  when 
he  was  about  as  old  as  Stephen  had  been  when  that  portrait  was  made.  Presum¬ 
ably  the  authors  included  in  the  biographies  that  they  wrote  whatever  the  cash 
customers  may  have  told  them  without  applying  any  independent  research,  and 
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here  follows  their  transcription  of  the  notes  they  probably  took  as  Stephen 
talked  to  them,  largely  from  memory:  - 

Stephen  Fellows  is  a  native  of  Shelburne,  Franklin  County, 
Massachusetts.  His  grandfather,  Samuel  Fellows,  who 
was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  that  town,  served  under 
General  Wolfe  at  the  taking  of  Quebec,  was  the  chief  en¬ 
gineer  in  erecting  the  fortifications,  and  the  second  man  to 
enter  the  city  after  its  surrender.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Congregational  Church  and  the  first  to  hold  the  office  of 
deacon  in  that  Society  (in  Shelburne). 

John  Fellows,  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
born  May  11,  1751  and  died  October  29,  1831.  He  was  a 
native  of  Harvard,  Massachusetts,  and  came  to  Shelburne 
with  his  father  at  an  early  date.  He  was  a  carpenter  by 
trade,  but  also  followed  agricultural  pursuits.  He  was  a 
captain  in  the  militia,  served  a  number  of  years  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  commanded  a  company  at  the  battle 
of  Stillwater  and  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Bur- 
goyne.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church 
and  an  earnest  and  consistent  Christian.  He  married 
Mary  Poole,  widow  of  Lieut.  Jacob  Poole,  March  23, 

1778.  She  was  a  native  of  Connecticut  and  was  born  June 
16,  1754.  They  had  a  family  of  seven  children:  - 


Susan, 

born 

December,  1778 

John  Jr. 

9  9 

April  12,  1780 

Eunice 

9  9 

March  12,  1782 

Patty 

9  9 

March  22,  1784 

Joel 

9  9 

March  2,  1791 

Igal 

9  9 

July  13,  1792 

Stephen 

9  9 

December  30,  1797 

And  the  only  member  of  this  family  now  surviving  (is 
Stephen).  His  educational  advantages  were  very  poor  and 
limited  to  an  irregular  attendance  of  the  schools  of  his  na¬ 
tive  town,  but  at  an  early  age  he  showed  a  disposition  to 
make  his  way  in  the  world,  and  manifested  the  courage  and 
perseverance  which  conquers  all  obstacles. 

When  Stephen  was  17  years  old  he  went  to  Western  New 
York,  then  a  comparatively  new  country,  traveling  the  en¬ 
tire  distance  from  Shelburne  to  Sodus,  Ontario  County,  New 
York,  on  foot,  carrying  his  clothing  etc.,  and  having  barely 
enough  money  to  pay  his  necessary  expenses.  He  remained 
in  Ontario  County  a  few  months,  and  in  August  of  the  same 
year  (probably  1814)  he  went  by  way  of  Niagara  Falls  to 
Queenstown,  and  thence  to  Long  Point  in  Upper  Canada,  where 
he  found  employment  and  remained  until  winter  set  in,  when 
he  returned  to  Shelburne,  traveling  as  before,  on  foot. 

Stephen  remained  at  home  (Shelburne)  but  a  year,  and  then 
returned  to  Long  Point  where  for  a  year  he  worked  at  the 
carpenter’s  trade.  His  second  journey  was  made  on  horse 
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back,  a  rapid  and  easy  mode  of  traveling  compared  with 
his  first  trip,  but  how  different  from  the  facilities  of  the 
present  day!  (1879) 

Subsequently  Stephen  went  to  Fort  Malden,  Canada. 
That  journey  was  made  on  Lake  Erie  in  a  log  canoe  in 
which  he  also  carried  his  chest  of  carpenter’s  tools 
weighing  500  pounds.  There  he  remained  for  a  year,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  he  returned  to  Shelburne  and 
lived  with  his  parents  until  their  decease.  (His  father 
died  in  1831  and  his  mother  the  next  year.)  In  1832  he 
removed  to  his  present  residence,  purchasing  a  farm  of 
150  acres.  Since  then  he  has  steadily  pursued  the  bus¬ 
iness  of  farming,  taking  an  especial  interest  in  sheep 
raising,  and  for  50  years  has  fed  sheep  for  the  market. 

Mr  Fellows  has  been  active  in  public  service  in  the 
town  and  has  discharged  with  integrity  and  fidelity  the 
duties  of  the  offices  to  which  he  has  been  called.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  a  great  many 
terms,  assessor  for  a  number  of  years,  and  a  member 
of  the  school  committee.  He  has  been  connected  with 
the  (Shelburne)  Congregational  Church  47  years,  and  is 
a  true  Christian.  He  has  also  been  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  lodge  for  55  years  and  actively  interested 
therein. 

He  held  a  commission  of  Captaincy  in  the  militia  and 
is  still  known  among  his  friends  and  townmen  as  Captain 
Fellows.  He  has  now  passed  his  81st  birthday,  but  is  in 
comparatively  good  health  and  retains  a  good  deal  of  his 
youthful  energy.  Mr.  Fellows  was  married  in  December, 
1826,  to  Abigail,  daughter  of  Amos  Allen  of  Shelburne, 
by  whom  he  had  five  children: 

Mary  A  born  March  21,  1828 

John  ”  August  20,  1829 

Miranda  A  89  July  11,  1831 

”  June  3,  1834 

59  August  22,  1838 

Mrs  (Abigail)  Fellows  died  May  6,  1863.  He  married  for 
his  second  wife,  in  1865,  Mrs  Alvord  who  died  in  1871. 


Mar  cellus 
Marvin 


That  concludes  the  biographical  sketch  of  Stephen  which  the  young  men 
compiled  after  receiving  his  sixty-dollar  subscription  to  the  proposed  “History 
of  the  Connecticut  Valley”.  A  few  comments  on  it  seem  to  me  to  be  necessary. 
In  the  first  place,  I  should  point  out  that  the  words  or  dates  which  are  enclosed 
in  parentheses  were  inserted  by  me  to  make  the  references  a  little  clearer. 

My  inference  that  the  young  men  made  their  canvassing  pilgrimage  in  1878  is 
confirmed  by  the  reference  in  the  text  that  Stephen  had  then  passed  his  81st 
birthday.  That  would  have  been  any  time  in  the  calendar  year  of  1878.  I  think 
that  the  references  to  “the  courage  and  perseverance  which  conquers  all  ob¬ 
stacles”  was  undoubtedly  flattery  that  was  added  by  the  young  men  to  tickle  the 
vanity  of  all  such  subscribers.  That  and  other  phrases  such  as  “a  true 
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Christian”  probably  could  be  found  well  duplicated  in  other  biographies  in  that 
two-volume  history. 

It  is  possible  to  draw  one  interesting  inference  regarding  Stephen’s  attitude 
toward  both  of  his  deceased  wives.  The  first,  Abigail,  is  named  by  him  in  full 
and  her  dates  are  given  precisely,  and  she  is  called  ‘‘Mrs  Fellows”  15  years 
after  her  death.  The  other  is  referred  to  only  in  the  name  of  her  first  husband, 
Alvord,  and  is  given  no  dates  whatsoever! 

In  one  of  her  letters  to  me,  Mary  Fellows,  who  was  15  years  old  when  her 
grandfather,  Stephen,  died  in  1882,  says  that  she  thinks  he  liked  to  be  called 
“Captain”,  and  that  she  used  to  see  a  set  of  gilt  epaulets  in  the  attic  that  were 
remnants  of  his  militia  uniform.  It  would  have  been  quite  natural  that  he  would 
have  felt  satisfaction  and  pardonable  pride  in  being  called  by  'the  same  military 
title  by  which  his  father  had  been  widely  known  and  respected.  Mary’s  memory 
of  that  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  Stephen  included  reference  to  his  militia 
title  in  the  information  that  he  gave  to  the  youthful  compilers  of  the  “History.” 

Stephen’s  autobiographical  sketch  also  seems  to  confirm  our  previous  in¬ 
ference  that  his  father,  Captain  John,  was  not  a  commissioned  officer  in  the 
Revolutionary  Army,  but  Stephen  does  speak  of  him  as  a  captain  in  the  militia. 

A  close  reader  may  notice  a  discrepancy  in  the  dates  given  for  the  purchase  of 
the  Fellows  Farm.  Stephen’s  account  says  1832,  and  Mary’s,  based  on  her  father’s 
memory  of  his  own  age  at  the  time  of  that  purchase,  says  1835.  Either  could  be 
correct  and,  if  necessary,  the  exact  date  could  be  confirmed  at  the  Registry  of 
Deeds  in  Greenfield. 

I  have  just  one  other  bit  of  information  regarding  Stephen,  and  that  reveals 
that  he  had  a  friendly  acquaintance  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Job  Woodward  of  Buckland, 
the  parents  of  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Fellows.  This  information  comes  from  the  scrap¬ 
book,  previously  referred  to,  that  was  kept  for  many  years  by  Huldah  Submit 
Woodward,  wife  of  Robert  Bordwell  Fellows.  It  contains  an  undated  and  unlabeled 
clipping,  probably  from  The  Greenfield  Gazette  &  Courier,  telling  in  detail  of  the 
observance  of  the  Golden  Wedding  anniversary  of  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Job  Woodward  on 
October  15,  1880.  It  carries  an  impressive  list  of  the  names  of  the  persons  over 
60  years  of  age  who  attended  that  celebration.  Near  the  top  of  that  list  appears: 
“Stephen  Fellows,  Aged  82.”  That  gathering  was  held  “under  the  big  maples” 
in  the  front  yard  of  Job  Woodward’s  Cape  Cod  cottage  residence,  next  south  of 
the  site  of  the  present  Crittenden  School.  Stephen  got  up  early  that  Friday 
morning,  hitched  up  and  drove  his  horse  and  buggy  about  six  miles  to  respond  to 
the  invitation  to  attend  the  Golden  Wedding  celebration  of  the  parents-in-law  of 
his  nephew,  Robert. 
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XV 

John  Fellows,  Son  of  Stephen 


In  the  spring  of  1930,  which  was  more  than  20  years  before  I  started  work 
on  this  narrative  of  the  Fellows  Family  of  Shelburne,  Mary  Fellows  wrote  two 
manuscripts  and  entitled  each  ”A  Memoir.”  One  of  them  related  to  her  father, 
John,  and  the  other  to  her  mother,  Roxana  Allen.  Early  in  my  correspondence 
with  Mary  she  spoke  of  those  manuscripts,  but  apparently  was  disinclined  to  let 
me  see  them  because  she  said  that  in  writing  them  she  had  really  been  addres¬ 
sing  them  to  her  nephews,  John  Albert  Fellows  and  Donald  Morse  Fellows,  and 
had  included  details  that  would  seem  unsuited  for  general  scrutiny  or  actual 
publication.  Later,  possibly  influenced  by  Dr.  John  Albert,  she  let  me  have  them 
with  the  strict  injunction  that  I  should  edit  them  drastically  and,  preferably,  that 
I  should  rewrite  them  in  my  own  language.  I  have  edited  them  considerably, 
principally  to  remove  intimate  details  on  incident  or  conduct  that  could  be  of  no 
interest  to  other  people,  but  otherwise  I  have  retained  Mary’s  original  writing 
because  I  thought  that  her  text  had  qualifies  of  simple  sincerity  and  occasional 
real  charm  that  should  be  preserved.  From  here  on  the  real  author  of  this 
chapter  is  Mary  Fellows. 

John  Fellows  was  born  August  20,  1829  at  Shelburne,  Massachusetts,  near 
the  center  of  the  town,  on  the  farm  where  James  Barnard  lives  now.  (1930)  The 
house  in  which  he  was  born  has  been  torn  down,  but  it  stood  on  the  same  site  as 
the  present  farmhouse.  John  Fellows’  grandfather,  Captain  John  Fellows,  died 
when  the  younger  John  was  only  two  years  old,  so  he  remembered  very  little  of 
him.  He  did  remember  going  to  walk  one  day,  taking  hold  of  grandpa's  hand, 
which  must  have  been  unusual  to  fix  itself  in  the  small  child’s  memory. 

I  do  not  know  on  which  farm  Samuel  Fellows  and  his  wife  Eunice  settled, 
when  they  first  came  from  Harvard,  Massachusetts,  with  their  nine  children,  but 
I  think  it  must  have  been  on  the  Barnard  place,  as  Joseph,  a  nephew  of  Captain 
John,  was  on  a  near-by  farm,  later  owned  by  Ben  Andrews  and  after  him  by  a 
Mr.  Wells  of  Greenfield.  I  found  in  the  pasture  of  the  Ben  Andrews  farm  the  old 
cellar-hole,  now  filled  with  bushes,  but  the  door-stone  still  in  place  there,  and 
not  far  away  is  a  well  that  has  been  filled  with  stones.  Ben  Andrews  called  that 
pasture  ‘‘the  Tom  lot”,  a  name  which  probably  referred  to  Thomas  Fellows  who, 
with  his  father,  Joseph,  and  his  son,  Myron,  all  lived  there.  Those  three  gener¬ 
ations  of  the  family,  Joseph,  Thomas  and  Myron,  with  the  families  of  Joseph  and 
Thomas,  moved  to  Canton,  Pennsylvania,  traveling  the  entire  distance  by  wagon, 
and  Mrs.  Jennie  Swayze,  a  daughter  of  Myron,  still  lives  in  Canton.  (1930)  (Note 
by  R.F.W:  More  about  the  Fellows  migration  to  Pennsylvania,  based  on  further 
recollections  of  Mary  Fellows  and  information  derived  from  other  sources,  will 
be  found  in  chapter  entitled  ‘Pennsylvania  Postscript.  ) 

Samuel  and  Eunice  Fellows,  father  and  mother  of  Captain  John,  are  buried 
in  the  cemetery  near  Cyrus  Bardwell’s  home.  The  blackened  stones  are  near 
the  entrance,  a  little  to  the  right,  in  the  first  row,  and  the  grave  of  Samuel,  their 
son  who  was  the  father  of  Joseph,  is  farther  west,  but  in  the  same  general  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  gate.  Captain  John  Fellows  is  buried  in  the  cemetery  by  Charles 
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Allen’s,  close  to  the  tomb,  (Note  by  R„F„W0  When  Mary  Fellows  read  over  this 
version  of  her  manuscript,  26  years  after  writing  the  original  of  it,  she  suggested 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  add  that  in  1956  Mrs,  Swayze  had  been  dead  for  some  years, 
as  is  also  true  of  Charles  Allen  who  is  referred  to  in  this  paragraph.  His  farm, 
near  where  Captain  John  is  buried,  is  now  (1956)  occupied  by  John  Cress  who 
married  Charles  Allen’s  adopted  daughter,) 

When  John  Fellows,  my  father,  was  six  years  old  his  father  and  mother, 
(Stephen  and  Abigail  Allen)  and  their  four  children,  Mary,  John,  Miranda  and 
Marcellus  (Marvin,  the  youngest  had  not  been  born  then)  moved  to  the  east  part  of 
the  town  to  the  farm  now  occupied  by  Dr,  Kemp  of  Greenfield,  I  do  not  know  why 
they  moved,  but  in  choosing  the  new  location  that  they  did  I  think  Grandmother 
Abigail  might  have  been  influenced  by  the  fact  that  it  was  in  sight  of  her  old  home, 
the  Allen  place  at  the  head  of  the  “Gorge”,  and  she  could  almost  wig-wag  a  signal 
to  her  mother.  The  house  on  their  new  place  looked  very  different  then  from  what 
Dr,  Kemp  has  made  it,  although  part  of  the  original  structure  is  still  standing  on 
the  same  site. 

Into  that  small  bouse  moved  Stephen  and  Abigail  and  their  little  flock  of 
four,  Mary  A,,  John,  Miranda  A,  and  Marcellus.  Marvin  was  born  three  years 
later  in  a  bedroom  of  that  same  house.  I  have  wondered  where  Grandmother  Abi¬ 
gail  got  the  names  of  Julius  Marcellus  for  her  baby,  and  the  name  Marvin  is  not 
often  heard.  It  was  natural,  I  suppose,  for  Grandfather  Stephen  to  name  his  eldest 
girl  for  his  mother  and  his  eldest  boy  for  his  father,  and  so  the  name  of  Mary 
descended  to  me. 

Father  told  me  that  in  the  living  room  there  was  a  bed  which  could  be  pulled 
up  by  ropes  to  the  ceiling  in  the  day  time,  so  that  would  make  two  beds  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  the  rest  of  the  family  slept  in  the  attic.  Beyond  the  house,  to 
the  north,  there  was  a  barn,  and  at  right  angles  to  this,  stretching  east  and  west, 
there  was  a  barn  for  horses  and  a  place  for  corn.  I  remember  this  rather  dimly. 
The  snow  swirled  around  that  corner  and  made  a  big  drift  there  every  winter,  so 
they  removed  that  part  which  stretched  to  the  east,  and  made  a  stable  for  horses 
across  the  road. 

The  first  barn  that  I  can  remember  on  the  east  side  of  the  road  had  its 
ridge-pole  stretching  north  and  south,  and  there  was  a  cupola  on  it  surmounted  by 
a  lightening  lod.  I  remember  that  because  one  day,  when  we  were  sitting  on  the 
piazza  during  a  thunder  stoim,  a  bolt  of  lightening  struck  that  lightening  rod  and 
went  down  into  the  barn.  We  were  frightened  because  Allen,  my  brother,  and 
his  chum.  Fliny  Fiske,  were  then  in  the  barn.  But  we  soon  found  that  the  boys 
were  all  right.  No  harm  had  been  done  except  that  one  pig  had  been  killed  in 
the  barn  basement.  Probably  the  lightening  rod  was  grounded  near  the  pig -pen. 

Grandfather  Stephen  looks  stern  in  his  pictures  and  Grandmother  looks 
rather  tired  and  worn,  but  I  think  theirs  was  a  happy  home.  Such  traditions  as 
have  come  down  to  me  show  that  the  children  were  a  lively  lot,  full  of  pranks 
and  mischief,  with  none  of  the  Furitan  austerity  that  we  read  about.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  Mary  was  the  most  daring  and  that,  therefore,  she  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  ring— leader  in  their  pranks.  She  was  the  mother  oi  George  k/lcCiellan. 
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My  father  (John)  was  the  eldest  boy  in  this  family  and  had  to  begin  work 
on  the  farm  at  an  early  age.  He  told  me  that  sometimes,  when  he  was  a  mere 
boy,  he  was  hired  out  to  work  for  someone  away  from  his  home.  I  do  not  know 
how  frequently  such  assignments  occurred,  nor  how  long  a  period  of  his  young 
life  they  lasted.  Grandfather  Stephen  liked  to  buy  sheep  in  the  fall  and  fatten 
them  through  the  winter  to  sell  for  butchering  in  the  spring.  Sometimes  as  a 
lad  John  went  with  his  father  to  Vermont  to  buy  sheep,  driving  in  a  wagon,  and 
then  trudging  home  driving  the  sheep,  or  the  horse  by  turns,  along  the  roads. 

On  that  return  journey  they  would  have  crackers  and  cheese  to  eat  which  was  a 
treat  as  they  did  not  often  have  crackers  at  home.  At  Christmas  time,  the 
children  would  sometimes  hang  up  their  stockings,  but  the  most  they  received 
was  some  cookies  or  a  dainty  that  their  mother  had  made,  and  possibly  a  little 
candy.  The  stores  had  scarcely  any  toys  for  sale  then. 

Zenas  Bardwell  told  me  that  my  father  (John)  was  very  popular  with  the 
young  people  of  the  town,  as  he  grew  to  manhood,  and  that  no  party  was  con¬ 
sidered  quite  complete  unless  he  was  included.  I  have  no  doubt  that  his  sisters 
were  equally  popular.  Aunt  Miranda  taught  school  for  a  time  in  the  south  part 
of  Shelburne  and  the  Mrs.  Hunter,  for  whom  I  worked  one  year  in  Greenfield, 
was  one  of  the  pupils.  She  said,  ‘All  the  scholars  just  loved  their  teacher.” 

One  reason  for  that  was  that,  during  recess,  Miranda  used  to  play  with  the 
children  the  games  that  they  enjoyed.  Once  Mrs.  Hunter  went  home  with  Aunt 
Miranda  at  the  week-end,  or  perhaps  visited  there  in  a  vacation  when  corn  was 
ripe  in  the  fields.  The  two  girls  went  out  to  pick  some  for  dinner,  but  they 
both  picked  so  industriously  that  when  Miranda  saw  the  result  she  exclaimed, 

“Oh  dear!  Father  will  scold  because  we  have  picked  so  much  corn.”  They 
avoided  his  displeasure  by  throwing  some  of  the  corn  to  the  pigs  who  devoured 
it  greedily  and  left  no  tell-tale  traces  of  it. 

vVhen  John  was  21,  in  1850,  his  father  (Stephen)  gave  him  $2.00  and  he 
left  home  to  go  to  work  in  a  shop  in  Conway.  He  could  be  spared  from  the  farm 
because  Marcellus  and  Marvin  were  still  at  home  and  getting  big  enough  to  help. 

I  am  not  sure  just  what  was  made  in  that  Conway  shop,  but  I  think  that  John  used 
carpenter’s  tools  there.  Later  this  business  moved  to  Greenfield  and  John  went 
with  it,  boarding  with  a  family  named  Graves.  I  remember  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graves 
very  well,  as  they  were  life-long  friends  of  Father’s  and  we  used  to  visit  their 
home  in  after  years.  I  think  Mr.  Graves  did  not  earn  enough  to  support  his 
family  and  that  was  why  his  wife  took  in  boarders.  Also,  she  sewed  button-holes 
for  dress  makers,  and  I  remember  how  beautifully  she  made  them.  It  amazed 
me  that  she  could  cut  off  exactly  the  right  amount  of  silk  twist  to  make  one 
button-hole  and  have  no  piece  left  over  to  throw  away. 

John  joined  the  Shelburne  Church  in  1858.  He  told  me  that  the  local 
preacher  had  sown  the  seed  faithfully  for  years,  but  there  was  no  special  in¬ 
gathering  of  fruit  until  after  they  had  had  some  revival  meetings  which  were 
conducted  by  a  minister  from  outside,  perhaps  fiom  Greenfield.  The  h/lanual  of 
the  Shelburne  Church,  which  one  can  consult  any  time,  shows  that  a  large  number 
of  people  joined  the  Church  that  same  year.  Father  said  that  when  the  preacher 
called  on  those  who  wished  prayers  his  own  brother  Marcellus  was  the  first  to 
respond.  Father’s  voice,  as  he  told  me  that,  showed  the  lasting  impression  which 
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that  had  made  on  his  memory.  The  Church  Manual  shows  the  names  of  the  two 
brothers  right  together,  so  I  think  John  could  not  have  been  slow  in  following 
his  brother  s  example.  It  takes  some  courage  to  stand  before  one’s  neighbors 
on  such  an  occasion,  and  I  am  glad  to  know  that  of  Uncle  Marcellus  (Ida  Vin¬ 
cent’s  father),  as  I  know  so  little  of  him.  He  died  so  long  ago  that  he  now  seems 
almost  completely  forgotten. 

Marcellus  looks  very  sober,  almost  sad  in  the  picture  we  have  of  him,  but 
everyone  did  in  the  photographs  of  that  time,  and  you  would  not  be  surprised  at 
the  sober  faces  if  you  should  see  the  vice-like  metal  clamps  that  photographers 
used  to  apply  to  the  back  of  people’s  heads  to  keep  them  straight  and  motionless 
during  the  rather  long  time-exposures  that  the  wet  plates  of  that  time  required. 
That  contraption  was  attached  <?r  stood  right  back  of  the  chair  in  which  the 
“victim”  was  seated  and  it  was  quite  impossible  to  “look  pleasant”  with  that 
iron  thing  clamping  each  side  of  the  head.  It  was  not  painful  but  merely  annoy¬ 
ing.  I  think  that  father  said  that  the  daguerreotypes,  which  preceeded  photo¬ 
graphs,  were  taken  by  a  man  who  traveled  about  the  farms  with  an  enclosed  cart, 
and  that  the  daguerreotypes  that  we  have  of  Stephen  and  Abigail  were  taken  by 
such  an  itinerant  operator.  I  suppose  he  finished  up  his  exposures  then  and 
there,  right  inside  his  cart,  but  perhaps  not. 

I  think  it  must  have  been  in  1858,  or  near  then,  that  John  went  with  William 
Magee  of  Colrain  selling  a  book  called  “The  History  of  the  World.”  That  may 
not  have  been  its  exact  title,  but  at  least  it  was  a  history  of  the  world.  They 
walked  and  rode  and  went  by  any  conveyance  possible,  sometimes  swimming 
streams.  They  took  orders  for  the  books,  but  did  not  deliver  them.  They  slept 
sometimes  in  farm  houses,  and  had  many  strange  experiences.  Sometimes  they 
would  be  assigned  a  place  on  the  kitchen  floor  near  the  open  fireplace,  with  little 
or  nothing  between  them  and  the  floor  boards. 

Probably  it  was  on  this  book  canvassing  trip  that  John  came  to  the  village 
of  Tekonsha  in  Calhoun  County,  Michigan,  about  25  miles  southeast  of  Battle 
Creek.  His  Uncle  Ezekiel  Allen  lived  in  Tekonsha,  and  it  was  there  that  John 
first  saw  the  daughter,  Roxana  Allen,  who  became  my  mother.  Their  court¬ 
ship  was  mostly  by  correspondence,  and  mother  was  always  a  good  letter  writer. 
As  they  were  own  cousins,  John  asked  Dr.  Ezekiel  Allen,  a  graduate  of  the  Yale 
Medical  School,  whether  he  thought  it  was  all  right  for  own  cousins  to  marry. 

Dr.  Allen’s  answer  was  “yes”,  so  they  were  married  in  1859  and  went  to  live 
in  Cambridge,  Illinois,  where  John  had  taken  up  a  quarter-section  of  land.  It 
was  new  land,  and  one  of  the  first  things  needed  was  a  house  which  John  built, 
but  moved  into  it  with  his  bride  before  it  was  quite  finished.  They  lived  there 
in  Cambridge  for  seven  years  and  were  very  happy  in  their  Church  and  neighbors. 
(Note  by  R.F.W.:  A  Directory,  published  in  1951,  lists  Cambridge  as  a  community 
of  1400  inhabitants,  in  Henry  County,  about  30  miles  southwest  of  Galesburg, 
Illinois.  It  is  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad.) 

John  and  his  wife,  Roxana,  were  living  in  Cambridge  throughout  the  years 
of  the  Civil  War.  He  did  not  enlist.  Mother  told  me  that  she  did  not  want  him 
to  go,  and  the  fact  that  brother  Allen  was  born  in  1862  was  probably  the  chief 
reason  why  she  did  not  want  to  be  left  alone.  Many  of  the  men  of  the  Cambridge 
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Church  did  go  to  war,  however,  and  father  did  his  bit  at  home,  working  his  own 
farm  and  also  on  those  of  the  men  who  had  gone,  so  that  their  crops  could  be 
matured  and  their  families  provided  for. 

Among  those  who  went  from  the  Cambridge  Church  was  Deacon  Griffin. 

He  came  to  see  us  in  Shelburne  years  later,  and  I  remember  his  visit  so  well 
and  how  we  sat  up  late  into  the  night  listening  to  his  tales  of  the  war.  He  had  a 
very  benign  countenance  and  we  children  loved  him  at  first  sight,  and  sat  about 
entranced  with  his  stories.  He  was  taken  prisoner  and  was  confined  in  one  of 
the  Southern  prisons  where  the  food  was  scarce  and  poor.  He  said  that  some  of 
the  prisoners  dug  a  tunnel  under  the  wall,  digging  at  night,  but  as  I  recall  it,  he 
did  not  escape  that  way.  Instead,  I  think  he  was  exchanged  in  the  regular  way. 

During  their  Cambridge  period,  Stephen  and  Abigail  made  the  trip  from 
Shelburne  out  there  to  visit  their  son  John  and  his  bride  whom  they  had  never 
seen,  Abigail  carried  some  presents  to  her  daughter-in-law.  One  was  a  man¬ 
tle,  which  was  like  a  narrow  shawl,  with  a  Persian  border,  which  I  still  have, 
and  another  of  those  gifts  was  a  bowl  which,  much  meiided,  I  also  have.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  precious  of  those  gifts  was  a  table  spoon  of  solid  silver,  marked 
“A .A.”  for  Abigail  Allen,  which  is  among  my  things.  Mother  told  me  that 
father  used  to  joke  about  that  spoon  saying,  “Roxana,  don't  you  think  you  are  a 
little  extravagant  to  have  all  our  solid  silver  on  the  table  at  the  same  time  ?" 

Stephen  thought  so  well  of  the  country  and  farming  land  in  Illinois  that  he 
wanted  to  buy  a  quarter-section  next  to  his  son's  and  stay  there,  but  Abigail, 
his  wife,  did  not  approve  and  so  they  returned  to  their  home  in  Shelburne.  I 
think  John  had  had  to  borrow  money  to  buy  his  land  and  that  the  rates  of  interest 
were  high,  possibly  as  much  as  ten  per  cent,  Abigail  may  have  thought  that  she 
and  Stephen,  then  over  60,  were  too  old  to  assume  any  similar  debt  even  though 
the  fertility  of  the  land  might  have  made  it  a  good  investment.  She  was  very 
quiet,  but  I  think  she  had  a  good  deal  of  influence  over  her  husband,  although 
perhaps  he  was  the  more  talkative  and  in  that  way  conveyed  the  impression  that 
he  was  the  head  of  the  family. 

In  March,  1865,  Marcellus  Fellows,  John's  next  younger  brother,  died  and 
Grandfather  Stephen  “paid  off"  his  widow,  Gratia  Newhall-Fellows,  (mother  of 
Ida  Vincent)  and  she  left  Stephen's  farm  and  returned  to  her  old  home  to  live 
with  her  brother  and  aged  mother.  Stephen  then  asked  his  son  John  to  come  back 
to  Shelburne  to  live  with  him.  John  complied  with  his  father's  requent,  sold  his 
quarter-section  in  Cambridge  and  moved  back  to  Shelburne  with  Roxana  and 
their  four-year-old  son,  Allen,  in  March,  1866.  Grandmother  Abigail  had  died 
in  1863,  so  that  after  her  visit  to  Cambridge  John  never  saw  his  mother  again. 

I  know  he  loved  her  from  the  way  he  always  spoke  of  her.  Grandfather  Stephen 
had  married  again,  a  Mrs.  Naomi  Alvord,  a  widow.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  date 
of  that  marriage,  but  I  think  that  Naomi  was  there  on  the  farm  when  John  and 
Roxana  and  Allen  arrived,  back  from  Illinois.  I  was  born  on  the  farm  there  in 
Shelburne  on  May  4,  1867.  (Note  by  R.F.W.:  Mary  was  correct  in  saying  that 
Naomi  was  living  with  Stephen  on  the  farm  in  1866.  Stephen’s  own  account,  that 
he  published  in  the  “History",  says  that  he  had  married  “a  Mrs.  Alvord”  in 
1865.  Mary  has  supplied  the  first  name  “Naomi"  which  Stephen  omitted  to  do, 
intentionally  or  otherwise!) 
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Naomi  lived  five  or  six  years  after  her  marriage  to  Stephen.  I  can  re¬ 
member  her  death  in  the  “Parlor  bedroom  ';  just  a  picture  in  my  mind  of 
the  bed  and  the  people  standing  about  it,  with  myself  in  the  rear.  I  did  not 
understand  what  it  was  about  but  knew  from  their  faces  that  it  was  something 
solemn.  I  think  Naomi  liked  me,  though  I  do  not  remember  how  she  looked, 
because,  years  later,  Mother  told  me  that  when  she  rebuked  me  for  visiting 
Naomi  so  often,  saying,  “She  does  not  want  you  in  there  all  the  time/’  I 
answered,  “Yes,  she  does!  I  like  her  and  she  likes  me!  “  Mother  also  told 
me  that  Stephen  regretted  his  second  marriage,  as  Naomi  did  not  prove  to  be 
as  congenial  as  Abigail  had  been.  I  have  a  spoon  that  Naomi  gave  me.  It  is 
marked  “N.B.’’  and  that  rather  confirms  my  impression  that  he  maiden  name 
was  Naomi  Barnard.  (Note  by  R.F.W.:  There!  At  last  we  apparently  have 
the  full  name  of  Stephen’s  second  wife  which  evidently  he  did  not  intend  to 
pass  along  to  posterity!) 

In  those  days  there  were  two  wells  that  provided  water  for  the  family 
and  their  live-stock.  There  was  one  on  each  side  of  the  road  and  now  both  are 
covered  over.  I  remember  more  clearly  the  well  on  the  east  side  of  the  road, 
just  a  little  south  of  the  barn  buildings.  After  we  had  running  water  piped  from 
the  spring  in  the  north  woods,  the  wells  were  not  used,  except  that  the  east  one 
provided  drinking  water  for  the  men  in  haying  time.  It  was  cleaned  out  annually 
for  that  season.  The  east  well  was  more  convenient  for  them  to  go  to  rather 
than  to  go  to  the  house.  Sometimes  plain  water  was  not  thought  to  be  refreshing 
enough  and  a  mixture  of  ginger  and  molasses  was  provided  and  carried  to  the 
hay  fields  in  stone-ware  jugs. 

I  was  about  12  years  old  when  pipes  were  laid  from  the  spring  to  provide 
us  with  running  water  at  the  sink  in  the  north  end  of  the  house.  That  spring 
water  was  cold,  but  by  turning  a  faucet  we  could  fill  the  tank  on  the  stove  for 
hot  water.  A  bath-tub  and  flush  toilet  were  both  installed  at  that  time.  A  man 
came  from  Greenfield  with  sheets  of  tin  or  zinc  and  fashioned  the  tub  right 
there,  shaping  the  pieces  and  soldering  them  together.  John  made  the  wooden 
frame  that  surrounded  the  tub.  We  all  enjoyed  it  so  much  and  I  like  to  think 
that  my  father  was  enterprising  enough  to  make  the  considerable  effort  to  have 
it  installed.  I  think  that  was  the  first  “set”  tub  in  our  part  of  the  town  and 
Cousin  Lizzie  Fellows  Wood  of  Shelburne  Falls  said  that  it  was  the  first  that 
she  had  ever  seen.  (Note  by  R.F.W.:  Lizzie  did  not  see  such  conveniences  in 
her  own  home  on  Main  Street,  Shelburne  Falls,  until  nearly  20  years  later  -- 
in  1898!) 

John  made  a  rack  for  newspapers  in  the  living  room,  and  underneath  the 
main  or  upper  rack  he  provided  a  place  for  the  Bible,  out  of  which  he  read 
every  morning,  and  below  that  was  a  niche  for  Webster’s  Unabridged  Dictionary. 
I  think  I  got  more  Bible  into  my  head  and  heart,  hearing  father  read  it  every 
morning,  than  I  ever  got  from  reading  it  myself,  and  I  am  so  thankful  for  that 
inf luence  on  my  childhood.  Father  also  asked  a  blessing  at  the  table  before  each 
meal,  and  that  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  beautiful  custom. 

Mrs.  Henry  Allen  says  that  my  father  (John)  was  the  first  farmer  she  knew 
of  to  cultivate  strawberries.  I  remember  what  big  beds  of  strawberries  we  had 
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and  how  our  backs  ached  picking  them.  We  ate  a  great  many,  but  the  real  crop 
was  peddled  from  house  to  house  in  Greenfield,  I  sitting  in  the  wagon  with  old 
Dobbin  between  the  shafts,  and  father  going  to  the  kitchen  doors.  He  seemed 
to  have  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  those  delicious  berries.  Mother  made 
enormous  shortcakes,  and  we  had  real  cream  to  eat  with  them.  Mrs.  Allen’s 
brother,  Joseph  Sweet,  sometimes  worked  for  father  a  few  days  in  strawberry 
time,  and  Mrs.  Allen  says  that  he  used  to  talk  about  those  shortcakes  when  he 
returned  home. 

In  my  childhood,  the  Shelburne  Center  post-office  was  kept  by  Lucius 
Alvord,  who  lived  back  of  the  parsonage  on  the  place  occupied  by  the  Shields 
family  in  later  years,  vVe  went  there  for  our  mail  during  the  week,  if  conven¬ 
ient.  Any  mail  that  was  left  over  at  the  end  of  the  week  was  brought  to  the 
Church  by  Mr,  Alvord  on  Sundays  for  the  convenience  of  the  church-goers. 

Father  and  Uncle  Stephen  Long  (husband  of  Miranda  Fellows)  were  the  first 
ones  to  initiate  a  postal  delivery  service  past  our  house.  They  went  to  North 
Adams  to  interview  our  Congressman  through  whom  Government  permission 
was  obtained  for  the  new  delivery  route  which  started  from  Bardwell’s  Ferry. 
Each  house  served  paid  $2,00,  If  that  was  $2,00  a  year  from  each  house,  it 
must  be  that  the  Government  paid  part  of  the  expense,  as  $2.00  a  year  per 
house  seems  hardly  enough,  even  for  those  days  when  a  dollar  went  much  far¬ 
ther  than  it  does  now. 

The  first  mail  carrier  on  that  route  was  Orasmus  Bardwell  of  Bardwell’s 
Ferry,  father  of  Daniel  P.  Bardwell,  Orasmus  Bardwell  not  only  carried  the 
mail  but  also  the  news  from  door  to  door,  and  how  eagerly  we  looked  for  him, 
especially  in  the  winter,  when  he  drove  up  tightly  tucked  in  behind  fur  robes. 

He  also  wore  a  fur  coat  and  with  his  cheery  smile  he  looked  very  much  like 
Santa  Claus  in  the  picture  books.  Afterward  the  regular  rural  free  delivery 
was  established  and  the  route  was  greatly  extended.  (Note  by  R.F.W.:  The  fur 
robes  and  coat  that  Mary  recalls  were  probably  the  hides  of  buffalo  (bison). 

Such  robes  and  coats  were  very  common  and  inexpensive  during  the  latter  dec¬ 
ades  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  when  the  great  herds  of  buffalo  on  the  western 
plains  were  being  ruthlessly  slaughtered,) 

My  father  (John)  had  few  years  at  school.  I  do  not  know  how  many,  but 
they  were  enough  to  enable  him  to  become  very  fond  of  reading,  and  his  taste 
in  reading  matter  was  good.  Mr.  vVells,  who  lived  where  Archie  Long  did  later, 
had  a  library,  or,  at  least,  more  books  than  his  neighbors  did.  Father  used  to 
go  to  Mr.  Sells’s  home  and  bring  back  a  basket  of  books  --  history,  fiction, 
standard  works,  as  many  as  he  liked.  When  he  had  finished  with  those,  he  re¬ 
turned  them  and  brought  more.  I  suppose  that  some  charge  may  have  been  made, 
but  I  do  not  know  how  much.  I  was  not  old  enough  to  read  those  grown-up  books 
much  then,  but  one  of  my  own  books  was  65  Jolly  Good  Times  on  a  Farm”  by 
Mary  P,  Wells-Smith.  That  was  the  first  and,  I  think,  the  best  in  her  long  series 
of  “Jolly  Good  Times”  books,  and  I  read  it  so  many  times  that  I  could  almost 
say  it  by  heart.  I  think  I  did  offer  to  repeat  some  of  it  to  the  minister  once  when 
he  called,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  appreciate  my  offer. 

When  I  was  12  years  old  my  Christmas  present  was  a  volume  of  Tennyson’s 
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poems.  I  must  admit  that  I  was  not  so  pleased  with  that  gift  as  I  would  have 
been  with  something  that  had  pictures  in  it.  I  mention  it  to  show  that  my 
parents  knew  what  was  good  reading,  if  I  didn’t  then,  and  having  the  book,  I 
began  to  read  it  and  now  I  still  read  it  with  pleasure.  We  subscribed  to 
“The  Youth’s  Companion”  for  50  years  or  more  and  you,  my  nephews,  know 
how  good  that  used  to  be.  We  kept  the  back  numbers  of  “The  Youth’s  Com¬ 
panion”  upstairs  and  reread  the  stories  in  them  until  they  were  literally 
worn  out. 

Sometimes  when  father  went  in  to  Greenfield  to  trade,  he  would  go  into 
the  Greenfield  Public  Library  and  get  a  fresh  number  of  Scribner’s,  Harper’s 
or  the  Century  which  were  among  the  leading,  illustrated  literary  magazines 
of  that  time.  That  was  a  great  treat.  Once  when  he  was  on  the  slow,  up-hill 
journey  back  to  the  farm,  he  tucked  the  reins  between  his  crossed  knees  and 
let  Dobbin  jog  along  homeward  under  his  own  guidance,  but  that  guidance 
proved  to  be  so  erratic  and  father  was  so  engrossed  in  his  reading  that  some¬ 
one,  coming  around  a  sharp  bend  in  the  road,  ran  into  them.  No  great  harm 
usually  resulted  from  such  collisions  of  horse-drawn  vehicles,  provided  the 
horses  themselves  did  not  get  freightened.  I  remember  that  we  laughed  at 
father  about  that,  but  I  think  it  makes  a  nice  picture, just  the  same;  the  read¬ 
ing  I  mean,  not  the  smash! 

In  the  evenings  of  those  days  we  all  sat  around  a  table  in  the  living  room 
with  books  and  papers,  each  one  reading.  I  was  content  and  I  think  the  others 
were,  for  we  did  not  know  about  other  entertainments.  Sometimes  there  were 
debates  at  the  school-house  when,  in  the  evening,  different  men  took  the  affir¬ 
mative  and  negative  sides  of  national  questions,  and  one  winter  at  least,  per¬ 
haps  more,  there  was  a  lecture  course.  Once  father  took  us  to  Greenfield  to 
see  “Pinafore”  which  was  a  wonderful  revelation  to  me  of  the  stage,  and  that 
may  have  been  my  first  glimpse  of  it,  unless  I  should  count  “Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin”.  I  went  to  that  with  Allen,  but  cried  so  much  over  Little  Eva  that  I 
could  not  see  the  rest  of  the  play. 

I  think  both  father  and  mother  took  advantage  of  every  opportunity  they 
had.  When,  in  after  years,  I  brought  home  books,  father  would  read  them, 
and  when  Etta  came  into  the  family,  as  Allen’s  wife,  bringing  her  books,  he 
read  them,  even  including  many  of  the  longer  articles  in  her  encyclopedia. 

The  reading  books,  called  “readers”,  that  father  had  studied  in  school  con¬ 
tained  excerpts  f  i  om  the  so-called  classics  and  from  hearing  others  read  them 
and  by  reading  them  himself,  father  knew  much  of  Gray’s  “Elegy”  by  heait. 
Among  my  most  cherished  recollections  of  childhood  was  the  twilight  time 
when  we  sat  on  the  front  piazza,  the  work  of  the  day  done,  the  peaceful  fields 
stretching  smooth  and  green  to  the  eastward,  and  father  reciting  Gray’s 
“Elegy”.  I  never  read  that  poem  without  a  keen  recollection  of  that  quiet 
time  we  had  together,  and  the  peace  of  those  days  steals  over  me  again. 

I  think  that  John  Fellows,  my  father,  was  a  very  patient  man.  Grand¬ 
father  Stephen  had  some  hobbies.  One  of  them  was  to  trim  the  lower  branches 
of  the  pine  trees,  and  he  spent  much  time  in  the  woods  doing  that.  It  was  lather 
dangerous  too  for  a  man  of  his  years  to  be  climbing  a  ladder  and  sawing  or 
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chopping  when  up  on  it,  but  Stephen  took  great  pride  in  that  work,  and  father 
never  interfered  with  him  in  any  way,  although  I  suspect  that  he  thought  it 
rather  a  waste  of  time.  Also,  Grandfather  Stephen  hated  the  laurel  bushes 
in  the  pasture,  and  he  used  to  dig  fiercely  at  the  roots,  so  hard  to  get  out  of 
the  ground,  but  the  laurel  is  still  there!  It  seems  to  me  that  grandfather  was 
free  to  go  and  come  as  he  liked.  No  work  was  required  of  him,  other  than 
what  he  chose  to  do,  I  think  that  John  thought  that  his  father  had  earned  his 
leisure  and  his  freedom  to  go  a-visiting,  as  he  did,  a  great  deal  among  his 
children  and  the  cousins  in  the  various  towns. 

Father  had  been  criticized  because  he  did  not  send  his  only  son,  my 
brother  Allen,  to  a  technical  school,  I  think  Allen  should  have  had  his  chance 
to  try  for  a  different  life  away  from  the  farm.  It  is  easy  now  to  see  that,  but 
not  so  easy  a  generation  ago,  for  father  should  not  be  judged  by  these  later 
times,  but  by  his  own.  Fifty  years  ago  (in  1880)  no  boys  in  Shelburne  went  to 
Tech.  I  had  never  heard  of  such  a  school  until  I  went  to  Worcester  to  work  in 
1890,  and  even  then  I  had  a  rather  hazy  idea  of  what  “Polytechnic”  meant.  In 
my  day,  Shelburne  boys  did  not  go  to  the  district  schools  the  entire  year.  After 
they  had  grown  stiong  enough  to  be  pf  value  in  farm  work  they  only  attended 
school  in  the  winters.  Often  we  had  a  man  teacher  during  the  cold  season  for 
that  reason. 

Two  boys  from  our  district,  Pliny  Fiske  and  Darwin  Bardswell,  went  to 
Amherst  College.  Pliny  Fiske’s  father  was  a  teacher  as  well  as  a  farmer  and 
he  sent  all  his  children  to  college.  He  and  my  father  were  close  friends.  The 
Fiske  family  lived  when  John  Cromack  does  now  (1930).  I  doubt  that  I  ever 
would  have  gone  to  Mt.  Holyoke,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Hattie  Fiske,  of  that  fam¬ 
ily,  who  was  herself  a  Mt.  Holyoke  graduate.  She  taught  our  district  school 
when  I  was  15  or  16  years  old,  and  told  my  parents  that  I  ought  to  go  to  Mt . 
Holyoke.  They  had  not  supposed  it  possible,  and  asked  her  if  I  would  not  have 
to  go  to  a  preparatory  school  first.  She  said  that  was  not  necessary  and  it  was 
upon  her  advice  and  recommendation  that  I  was  pushed  cut  of  the  home  and  into 
the  larger  world. 

Strictly  speaking,  I  am  not  a  graduate  of  Mt.  Holyoke  College.  When  I 
entered  there  it  was  called  Mt.  Holyoke  Female  Seminary.  After  a  time  the 
word  “Female”  was  dropped  and  the  school  was  called  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary, 
and  the  diploma  that  I  received  reads  that  way.  It  was  during  my  senior  year 
that  it  was  made  a  college,  6ut  1  would  have  had  to  stay  another  year,  five  years 
in  all  to  obtain  a  degree.  I  thought  it  was  too  much  to  ask  of  my  father  to  spend 
that  much  more  money  for  a  degree.  One  or  two  of  my  class  did  go  the  extra 
year,  but  not  many.  It  was  in  June,  1888,  when  I  was  21  years  old,  that  I  grad¬ 
uated  from  Mt .  Holyoke  Seminary 

There  was  no  one  of  sufficient  knowledge  about  technical  schools  to  make 
a  similar  plea  for  Allen.  If  he  ever  expressed  any  wish  to  go  to  Tech,  I  did 
not  know  it.  That  subject  was  never  discussed  in  my  presence.  I  only  know 
that  he  wanted  to  go  to  work  in  a  machine  shop.  I  do  not  think  that  fathei  act¬ 
ually  forbade  his  going  away,  but  I  was  told  that  tears  came  in  fathei  eyes 
when  Allen  suggested  it,  and  that  was  natural  because  father  was  probably 
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looking  down  the  years  and  seeing  himself  growing  old  and  trying  to  keep  up 
the  farm  with  lessening  strength.  But  I  admit  that  father  should  have  pUt  his 
son’s  future  first,  and  not  his  own.  Also,  I  am  sure  he  thought  the  farm  life 
more  healthful  and  wholesome  for  Allen.  No  tears  were  shed  when  I  went 
away  because  I  was  not  so  valuable  in  terms  of  continuing  the  farm.  We  will 
say,  then,  that  father  was  sometimes  selfish.  I  want  to  be  fair,  but  in  being 
fair  I  must  add  that  all  the  rest  of  us  are  sometimes  selfish. 

Now,  in  contrast  to  my  admission  that  he  was  probably  selfish  at  times, 

I  can  add  with  equal  truth  that  John  really  loved  to  give  things  away,  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  his  cultivation  and  toil.  Many  a  basket  of  corn  or  apples  or  grapes 
was  tucked  away  in  the  back  of  the  buggy  when  our  guests  departed.  He  loved 
to  have  people  come  and  he  was  always  a  kindly  host.  Father  was  very  fond 
of  fruit  and  we  had  many  varieties.  Mother  was  annoyed  sometimes,  when 
she  had  already  started  on  her  planned  schedule  of  her  day’s  work,  to  have  him 
bring  in  a  half  bushel  of  plums  or  cherries  which  had  to  be  canned  right  away. 

But  he  was  good  to  help  paring  apples,  with  a  home-made  machine,  and  stoning 
cherries,  when  she  was  rushed.  He  tried  many  times  to  raise  peaches,  but 
without  success. 

The  barn  burned  down  in  the  summer  of  1889.  The  fire  was  caused  by 
spontaneous  combustion  heating  new  hay  after  it  had  been  stored  in  the  mows 
of  the  barn.  The  fire  was  discovered  in  the  night  and  all  hastened  to  do  what 
was  possible.  Mother  blew  the  tin  horn  which  summoned  the  neighbors,  and 
all  the  men  helped  to  get  out  tools  and  whatever  they  could  salvage.  As  I  re¬ 
member  it,  all  of  the  cows  were  saved  and  much  of  the  machinery.  Brother 
Allen  went  into  the  most  dangerous  place  in  order  to  rescue  the  horses.  He 
brought  out  one,  possibly  two,  but  the  thiid,  a  new  one  and  perhaps  the  most 
valuable,  was  burned  to  death.  I  was  in  Minneapolis  at  the  time  and  know  only 
those  details  that  mother’s  letters  told  me,  but  I  do  remember  that  Allen  was  so 
badly  burned  on  his  back  and  hands  that  a  physician  was  called  to  take  care  of 
his  injuries.  The  insurance  had  expired  a  week  or  two  before,  and  father,  a  little 
easy  going,  perhaps,  had  expected  to  renew  it  the  next  time  he  went  to  town,  not 
anticipating  a  thing  which  had  never  occurred  to  him  before. 

So  the  barn  was  a  loss,  but  we  had  kind  friends.  I  think  the  best  men  in 
town  were  our  friends,  and  one  of  them,  particularly  a  friend  of  Allen’ s,  Jame s 
Taylor,  cousin  of  Everett  Taylor,  went  around  with  a  subscription  paper  among 
the  town  people  without  our  knowledge  and  collected  some  money  for  us,  I  do 
not  remember  how  much.  Immediately  plans  were  made  for  a  new  barn,  better 
than  the  old  one.  Father  had  to  borrow  money  to  build  it,  and  a  mortgage  was 
placed  on  the  property.  We  felt  badly  about  that,  as  the  word  '‘mortgage”  had 
a  dreadful  sound,  but  with  strict  economy  it  was  paid  off  in  due  time.  I  think 
that  was  the  first  and  last  mortgage  on  the  farm. 

When  the  timbers  for  the  new  barn  had  been  cut  and  shaped,  ready  for 
erection,  there  was  a  “raising”,  such  as  was  common  in  those  days,  and  the 
neighbors  gathered  there  to  raise  the  timbers  into  vertical  positions  and  to  nail 
on  temporary  suppoits,  so  that  the  skeleton  of  the  barn  would  stand  firm  while 
the  sides  were  being  covered  and  the  roof  laid.  The  women  came  also,  and  re- 
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freshments  were  served,  and  there  was  a  grand  sort  of  picnic.  I  had  to  miss 
all  of  that,  but  heard  about  it  from  others  who  were  there,  and  I  know  that  ‘‘a 
good  time  was  had  by  all.”  That  barn,  which  was  raised  by  neighborly  effort 
and  good  will,  is  the  one  which  is  still  standing  there. 

My  father,  John,  and  his  sister,  Miranda,  were  fond  of  jolly  stories,  and 
were  good  mimics.  I  think  there  is  a  strain  of  that  in  our  clan,  as  Aunt  Mir¬ 
anda’s  children  and  grand-children  d©  the  same.  Allen  and  I  enjoyed  these 
stories  and  the  accompanying  mimicry  hugely.  One  of  those  stories  related 
that  when  John  was  a  young  man,  a  woman,  called  Aunt  Prudy,  used  to  visit 
the  family.  In  all  my  hunting  of  genealogical  data  I  have  never  found  any  ref¬ 
erence  to  her  or  to  her  brother  Ephriam,  so  I  think  they  were  “uncle”  and 
“aunt”  by  courtesy  rather  than  as  close  relatives.  Aunt  Frudy  was  simple 
minded,  I  should  say;  at  least  her  sayings  that  got  handed  down  the  years  sound 
that  way,  and  she  was  of  very  peculiar  appearance.  Both  father  and  Aunt  Mir¬ 
anda  made  what  they  called  the  “Prudy  face”  to  the  delight  of  us  children,  and 
we  often  asked  for  it.  How  father  could  so  change  his  face  to  look  like  that 
blinking,  smirking  woman  I  do  not  know,  but  it  always  set  us  off  into  gales  of 
laughter.  Neither  Allen  nor  I  could  do  it,  though  I  am  sure  we  tried  hard  enough, 
for  it  seemed  to  us  to  be  a  real  accomplishment. 

Robert  Fellows,  of  Shelburne  Falls,  used  to  play  in  the  band.  He  was  an 
own  cousin  of  father,  and  seemed  like  a  brother,  and  we  children  called  him 
Uncle  Robert.  On  one  occasion  Uncle  Robert  sat  with  the  band  in  the  front  row 
of  a  platform  before  some  large  gathering,  possibly  a  political  convention  or  a 
patriotic  observance.  In  the  location  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  maintain  a 
dignified  composure.  As  he  was  casually  looking  over  the  audience,  his  eyes 
came  to  rest  on  Aunt  Miranda  who  immediately  made  the  “Prudy  face”  in  a  de¬ 
liberate  attempt  to  upset  his  composure,  and  it  was  only  by  the  exercise  of  great 
self-control  that  he  prevented  her  from  succeeding. 

Uncle  Robert  used  to  come  over  to  the  farm  each  summer  to  help  with  the 
haying  because  that  was  the  time  of  the  year  when  the  Lamson  &  Goodnow  cutlery, 
where  he  worked,  was  usually  forced  to  shut  down  owing  to  the  low  water  in  the 
Deerfield  river  which  curtailed  or  cut  off  the  power  on  which  they  depended.  At 
those  times,  after  the  work  of  the  day  was  over,  and  we  sat  on  the  piazza  in  the 
warm  summer  evenings  it  was  great  fun  to  hear  Uncle  Robert  and  father  swap 
stories  about  the  people  they  used  to  know,  stories  in  which  were  handed  down 
the  traditions  of  Shelburne.  Uncle  Robert’s  wife,  Aunt  Mit  (Huldah  Submit),  used 
to  come  to  the  farm  with  him,  and  she  made  herself  useful  as  well,  a  very  sweet 
and  gentle  woman  who  was  always  being  sent  for  in  time  of  trouble  for  t?y  ex¬ 
perience  she  was  what  is  now  termed  a  practical  nurse.  We  were  very  fond  of 
both  of  them.  Cousin  Lizzie  vVood  is  their  daughter. 

The  Wells  library,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  provided  the  nucleus 
of  the  public  library  which  is  now  in  the  Center  of  the  town,  and  I  have  been 
told  that  my  father  was  one  of  the  first  trustees  of  that  town  library.  This  I 
can  not  prove  as  some  of  the  early  records  of  the  library  seem  to  be  missing, 
but  Miss  Mercy  Anderson,  the  first  librarian  whom  I  remember,  told  me  that 
father  was  of  great  help  to  them  with  his  counsel  in  their  early  days.  He  was 
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modest  and  never  sought  public  office,  refused  the  church  office  of  deacon 
on  the  plea  that  he  was  not  good  enough,  but  I  think  that  he  would  have  enjoyed 
being  on  the  Library  council. 

Both  father  and  mother  appreciated  good  art.  He  gave  me  a  replica  of 
the  bust  of  Venus  de  Milo  and  purchased  for  the  sitting  room  a  small  head  of 
Apollo  Belvidere.  I  had  a  bust  of  Hermes  standing  on  the  bookcase,  and  he 
greatly  admired  that.  In  how  many  farmers’  homes  of  that  time  die  we  see 
such  things  ?  He  also  liked  wood  carving  and  if  he  could  have  had  proper  in¬ 
struction  and  tools  and  worthy  designs  to  follow,  I  think  he  would  have  made 
beautiful  things.  One  winter  he  amused  himself  with  a  jig-saw  and  made  sev¬ 
eral  brackets  and  photoframes  which  were  then  in  fashion.  When  the  farm  was 
finally  sold  I  hated  to  leave  behind  a  mantle  piece  that  father  had  carved. 

Father  was  very  fond  of  his  grand-children  (John  Albert  and  Donald 
Morse  Fellows)  and  was  never  too  busy  to  give  them  his  attention.  He  used  to 
read  aloud  to  John  about  Peter  Rabbit,  and  then  they  would  act  out  the  stories, 
John  being  Teter  under  the  dining  table  and  father  being  Mr.  McGreggor  with 
the  broom  for  a  rake.  This  was  perhaps  the  favorite  story,  but  there  were 
other g,  including  one  that  father  made  up  about  a  dog  and  a  cat.  It  was  father 
who  made  the  annual,  spring  time  willow  whistles  and  who  repaired  broken 
toys  or  made  new  ones.  He  helped  about  the  farm  work  until  he  was  84  years 
old,  which  is  older  by  far  than  most  men  are  able  to  do.  When  he  was  84  he 
had  the  shingles,  and  never  recovered  his  full  strength  from  the  effects  of  that 
debilitating  disease. 

The  death  of  Allen,  his  only  son,  in  1917,  was  a  great  blow  to  father.  He 
felt  so  helpless  after  that  particularly,  and  then  I  think  he  began  to  long  to  go. 
Then  he  used  to  say  often,  “It  says,  ‘Come  unto  me  all  ye  who  are  heavy  laden’ 
why  doesn’t  He  come  for  me  ?’’  His  mind  was  clear  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
he  died,  and  he  knew  he  was  dying.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  afraid  to  go  and  he 
replied,  “No,  I  want  to  go!  and  he  showed  no  fear  and  died  bravely  on  Tues¬ 
day,  July  30,  1918,  aged  almost  90  years.  Aunt  Sarah  Fellows  once  said  to  me, 
“Your  father  is  one  of  a  thousand,  one  of  a  thousand!  “  and  I  think  she  was 
right.  I  loved  him  dearly. 

Written  March,  1930 
Mary  E.  Fellows 
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Roxana  Allen,  Wife  of  John  Fellows 

At  the  beginning  of  the  preceeding  chapter  I  referred  to  two  manu¬ 
scripts  that  had  been  written  by  Mary  Fellows  in  1930  at  the  request  of  her 
nephews,  John  and  Donald,  to  each  of  whom  she  gave  complete  copies.  She 
then  considered  her  purpose  completed  until,  more  than  20  years  later,  I 
began  to  consult  her  for  information  that  I  needed  in  connection  with  my 
rather  general  research  on  the  family. 

I  have  previously  explained  how  she  happened  to  lend  her  copies  of 
those  manuscripts  to  me  and  I  have  told  of  the  restrictions  which  she  natur¬ 
ally  placed  on  my  use  of  them.  My  first  reading  of  her  manuscripts  revealed 
that  she  had  under-estimated  her  own  literary  and  narrative  skill  and  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  rewriting  what  she  wrote  into  my  own  language,  as  she  had  requested, 
it  would  be  much  better  to  preserve  her  word  pictures  of  not  only  her  parents, 
but  also  her  narrative  of  farm  life  in  Shelburne  many  years  ago.  Therefore, 
from  here  on,  this  chapter  is  just  as  Mary  wrote  about  her  mother,  except  that 
I  have  edited  out  some  references  that  she  considered  too  intimate  for  general 
reading.  She  has  read  and  approved  my  version  as  it  now  stands. 

Roxana  Allen,  wife  of  John  Fellows,  was  born  in  North  Bergen,  New  York, 
August  24,  1833.  Her  father,  Dr.  Ezekiel  Allen,  was  a  brother  of  Henry  Allen’s 
grandfather,  Warren  Allen,  and  also  a  brother  of  Abigail  Allen  who  married 
Stephen  Fellows.  Mother  said  that  her  father  studied  medicine  at  Yale  Medical 
School,  but  his  name  does  not  appear  among  the  graduates  of  Yale  University. 

Dr.  Allen  went  west  to  New  York  state  at  an  early  date,  and  it  was  in 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  that  he  first  saw,  in  church,  Miss  Esther  Lynch  to  whom  he  was 
immediately  attracted  and  who  finally  became  his  wife.  I  think  that  she  must 
have  been  pretty  in  her  youth,  but  probably  she  was  a  proud  woman.  Once,  when 
I  was  looking  at  a  picture  of  her,  taken  in  old  age,  I  noticed  that  her  hair  was 
black  and  I  said  to  my  mother,  who  was  her  daughter,  “Grandmother’s  hair  is 
black”,  and  mother  answered,  “She  wore  a  wig.”  When  I  asked  why  she  wore  a 
wig,  mother  replied,  “Her  hair  was  gray.” 

Just  that  little  glimpse  tells  me  that  she  was  proud,  and  I  can  see  that  trait 
somewhat  in  her  daughters,  especially  Nancy  (Mrs.  Chester  Savery)  who  twice 
visited  us  when  I  was  a  child,  and  who  wore  astonishing  dresses  with  trains 
which,  even  to  my  childish  eyes,  seemed  very  unsuitable  to  our  farm  house. 

But  in  those  days  gray  hair  was  not  so  fashionable  as  it  is  now,  and  that  makes  a 

difference . 

My  mother  thought  that  some  of  the  older  children  of  Dr.  Allen  and  his 
wife  Esther  Lynch,  were  born  in  Churchville,  N.  Y.,  but  she  herself,  as  I  have 
said,  was  born  in  North  Bergen.  So  I  judge  that  Grandfather  Allen  moved  his 
family  several  times,  ^hen  my  mother  was  a  young  woman  they  were  living  in 
Tekonsha,  Michigan,  where  my  father  first  saw  her.  In  spite  of  apparently  fre¬ 
quent  removals,  I  think  that  Grandfather  Allen  was  a  successful  physician,  and 
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that  he  made  his  rounds  on  horseback.  Mother  said  that  the  mere  sight  of 
his  saddle-bags  cheered  people  who,  I  suppose,  felt  faith  that  the  medicines 
they  contained  would  certainly  heal  them  if  he  administered  them. 

Grandfather  Allen  was  very  pleasant  in  his  own  family,  and  that  is  one 
indication  o::  character.  His  conversion  came  after  he  was  married,  not  that 
I  think  he  was  ever  evil  minded,  lj>ut  perhaps  religion  did  not  take  first  place 
in  his  life.  He  grew  so  very  despondent  over  his  spiritual  state  that  his  wife 
feared  he  might  do  himself  some  injury,  and  so  at  prayer  meeting  she  be- 
saught  the  deacons  to  pray  for  her  husband.  They  prayed,  so  mother  said, 
that  the  Lord  would  ‘‘shake  Ezekiel  Allen  over  hell  but  not  drop  him  in,’’ 
which  I  interpret  to  mean  that  Dr.  Allen  was  to  be  frightened  out  of  his  per¬ 
ilous  state  of  mind.  I  suppose  God  heard  those  prayers,  even  though  those 
deacons,  like  others  of  their  times,  had  ideas  which  seem  very  queer  to  our 
generation.  At  any  rate,  Dr.  Allen  emerged  to  a  state  of  joyful  peace  and 
service,  and  I  think  he  was  happy  in  his  faith  all  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Of  Grandmother  Allen  I  know  very  little.  Mother  made  me  write  to  her 
when  I  was  a  little  girl,  at  the  age  when  I  looked  up  from  every  sentence  and 
asked,  “What  shall  I  write  next?5’  ,  but  grandmother  never  answered  my 
letters.  If  she  wrote  to  my  mother,  I  never  saw  any  of  her  letters. 

Grandfather  Allen  died  April  1,  1869.  When  mother  heard  in  Shelburne 
that  he  was  very  ill,  she  took  me,  a  child  of  less  than  two  years,  and  journeyed 
to  Michigan  to  see  her  father  whom  she  dearly  loved.  We  stayed  there  until 
after  Dr.  Allen  died.  That  journey  must  have  been  difficult  for  mother,  with 
luggage,  and  a  baby-in-arms  to  carry.  There  were  no  through  trains,  changes 
at  junctions  were  frequent  and  those  delays  often  were  long.  Fart  of  the  jour¬ 
ney  was  by  stage  coach.  She  always  recalled  that  journey  as  a  dreadful  ordeal, 
but  usually  added  that  people  were  kind  to  her  all  the  way.  I  have  no  recollec¬ 
tion  of  that  journey,  nor  of  my  grandmother  (Esther  Lynch).  I  was  told  that  I 
was  afraid  of  my  Grandfather  Allen  and  would  not  go  to  him  until  one  day  two 
strangers  called,  and  then  I  chose  my  grandfather's  arms  as  the  lesser  of 
two  evils,  and  he  and  I  were  good  friends  after  that.  My  mother  said  that  the 
last  time  he  went  to  the  dining  table  to  eat  I  went  with  him  holding  onto  his 
hand. 


I  have  often  wondered  why  Dr.  Allen  chose  to  go  so  far  as  Michigan 
which  must  have  been  rather  raw  at  that  time.  I  think  they  were  poor  and  that 
the  schools  in  Michigan  were  inadequate,  for  when  my  mother  was  a  young 
woman,  she  was  sent  back  to  her  mother's  old  home  in  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and 
boarded  there  with  her  Uncle  Nathaniel.  The  purpose  of  that  apparently  was 
to  enable  my  mother  to  attend  a  young  ladies'  school  with  her  uncle’s  daughter. 
Mother  wrote  to  me  about  that  school,  in  1916,  when  I  was  in  vVorcester,  and 
I  made  a  copy  of  that  letter  then.  This  is  what  she  wrote:  - 

I  went  to  school  two  and  one-half  years  in  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
at  Uncle  Nat’s.  That  sounds  as  though  I  had  a  fine  chance. 

I  went  there  in  the  spring,  and  went  to  a  private  school  for 
young  ladies  in  a  basement  room  under  a  church,  taught  by 
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an  old  maid.  In  the  fall,  when  school  opened,  Uncle  took 
us  to  the  Academy  (his  daughter  and  I).  I  think  it  had  not 
been  opened  before.  It  was  an  old  building.  The  principal 
and  family  and  two  teachers  lived  in  part  of  the  house, 
and  the  school  rooms  were  in  the  other  part.  Boys  sat  in 
one  room  and  girls  in  another.  We  had  to  go  up-stairs 
into  the  boys’  room  to  recite  sometimes.  Then  the  Young 
Ladies  Institute  was  opened  in  a  building  that  had  been 
used  as  a  hall  and  we  went  there.  That  was  a  very  good 
school,  taught  by  Mortimer  Brown,  whose  wife  was  sister- 
i-n“law  Henry  Briggs  (Uncle  Stephen  Long’s  brother-in- 
law),  I  think  if  I  could  have  gone  to  that  school  all  of  the 
time,  I  would  have  learned  more  than  I  did  changing  about 
so  much.  I  was  very  glad  of  the  chance  to  go  away  to 
school.  In  my  childhood,  children  were  not  taught  so  many 
things,  or  had  such  good  advantages  as  they  have  now. 

There  has  been  great  development  in  all  things  since  I  can 
remember, 

I  think  mother  was  very  keen  in  her  mind  and  had  a  better  memory  than  the 
rest  of  us.  She  and  I  exchanged  letter  twice  a  week  for  many  years  and  she 
seemed  never  to  forget  anything  that  I  mentioned  in  my  letters,  even  after  a 
long  lapse  of  time.  If  mother  could  have  gone  to  a  good  school  and  had  normal 
hearing,  I  think  she  would  have  made  a  fine  teacher,  as  she  was  very  fond  of 
children.  She  had  scarlet  fever  when  she  was  four  years  old  and  was  always 
deaf  after  that.  She  could  talk  with  one  person  quite  well,  but  if  several  people 
were  talking  in  the  room  at  the  same  time,  she  got  very  little  of  the  conversa¬ 
tion.  (Note  by  R.F,  W.:  Mary  Fellows  very  naturally  refers  to  the  subject  of 
this  essay  as  “mother”,  but  for  the  guidance  of  less  personal  readers  I  am 
inserting  her  name  ‘Roxana”  occasionally.) 

Roxana  was  very  sensitive  about  her  deafness  and  suffered  from  it  more 
than  we  knew,  I  think.  She  never  took  the  lead  in  talking,  and  if  people  did 
not  take  pains  to  repeat  to  her,  she  felt  neglected.  Not  hearing  well,  she  often 
misunderstood  people,  and  grieved  over  slights  that  were  never  intended.  Also, 
she  was  shut  out  from  a  great  deal  of  the  enjoyment  which  came  to  others  from 
the  exchange  of  ideas  and  remarks  that  made  everyone  laugh  but  her,  and  you 
know  that  a  joke  explained  never  seems  quite  the  same.  She  was  fond  of  read¬ 
ing  and  that  perhaps  was  her  chief  entertainment,  as  it  really  was  for  us  all. 

I  do  not  know  at  what  hour  John  with  his  wife  Roxana  and  little  son  Allen 
arrived  in  Greenfield  after  their  journey  from  Illinois  in  March  of  1866,  but 
it  was  dark  by  the  time  they  were  ready  to  stait  up  the  old  gorge  road  in  a 
wagon,  for  the  farm  which  was  to  be  Roxana’s  home  for  50  years.  She  told  me 
of  that  ride  years  later,  and  recalled  that,  as  they  rode  up  the  mountain,  she 
could  hear  the  sound  of  rushing  water,  (the  brook  in  spring  flood)  but  could 
not  see  anything  but  the  great  shadows  cast  by  the  swinging  lantern  against 
the  sides  of  the  ravine.  She  thought  it  a  wild  and  fearful  country  to  which  she 
had  come,  and  hugged  her  little  boy  closer  and  rather  dreaded  the  future  in 
such  a  place.  It  must  have  seemed  a  great  change  from  the  flat  lands  of  Illinois, 
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but  afterwards  she  said  that,  of  all  the  different  states  in  which  she  had  lived, 

she  liked  Massachusetts  the  best,  and  I  think  she  was  always  fond  of  Shelburne 
people . 

In  her  new  farm  home,  Roxana  found  Grandfather  Stephen  Fellows  and  his 
second  wife  Naomi.  Possibly  those  two  women  were  not  congenial,  but  there 
was  never  open  friction.  Mother  had  wonderful  self-control.  I  never  heard 
quarrelsome  words  in  our  home.  The  years  ahead  of  Roxana  were  full  of 
woik  --  hard  work!  I  think  that  women  of  that  time,  especially  those  on  the 
farms,  had  to  work  harder  than  now.  For  one  thing,  there  were  no  electric 
appliances,  and  while  more  convenient  tools  had  been  developed  for  the  farm 
work  of  the  men,  there  were  scarcely  any  for  the  house  work  of  the  women. 

There  was  the  washing  and  ironing,  as  now,  but  in  those  days  there  was 
the  making  of  cheese  and  butter  which  are  now  accomplished  in  factories.  I 
can  recall  one  joke  that  mother  told  me  about  her  uncle,  Warren  Allen,  who 
lived  at  the  head  of  the  gorge  on  the  Allen  farm.  Soon  after  Roxana’s  arrival 
from  the  west,  there  was  a  gathering  of  nearby  relatives;  I  think  to  look  the 
young  wife  over  and  to  get  acquainted  with  her.  They  all  stayed  to  dinner. 
Warren’s  wife,  Aunt  Ann,  very  thoughtfully  brought  mother  a  present  of  some 
cheese  of  her  own  making,  and  mother  put  some  of  Aunt  Ann’s  cheese  on  the 
dinner  table.  During  the  meal,  when  the  cheese  was  passed  to  Warren,  he 
tasted  it  very  critically  and  then  said,  Very  good  cheese,  but  not  so  good  as 
my  wife  can  make!  ”  The  resulting  laugh  was  very  much  on  him. 

The  butter  making  was  quite  a  process,  beginning  with  skimming  the 
thick  cream  from  the  top  of  the  milk  in  the  shallow  pans.  That  was  my  child¬ 
hood  task.  Then  the  cream  had  to  be  kept  at  just  the  right  temperature  and 
the  crank  of  the  churn  had  to  be  turned  until  it  finally  went  so  hard  at  the  end  as 
to  really  require  the  strength  of  a  man.  The  butter  was  colored  with  a  red 
liquid  and  finally  it  had  to  go  through  the  ' ‘butter- worker ”  to  press  out  every 
possible  drop  of  milk.  This  last  process  tired  mother’s  stomach  so  much  that 
she  had  indigestion  all  the  rest  of  her  life. 

Sugar  making  also  added  somewhat  to  mother  ’s  cares.  Although  the  maple 
sap  was  reduced  to  syrup  in  the  sap  house,  the  final  process  of  sugaring  off  was 
done  on  the  kitchen  stove  in  the  house.  The  syrup  pan  covered  all  of  the  top  of 
the  stove  which  prevented  any  cooking  from  being  done  on  top  until  the  sugar 
was  out  of  the  way,  and  there  was  a  general  atmosphere  of  sugary  vapor  and 
stickiness,  especially  on  my  dress,  but  there  was  no  complaint.  The  bottling 
of  the  syrup  was  done  in  the  kitchen  or  in  the  back  r  oom,  and  everybody  hovered 
around.  Also  any  syrup  that  was  made  into  sugar  was  stirred  in  those  looms. 
One  year  they  stirred  quite  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  thinking  to  use  it  in  copk- 
ing,  but  concluded  that  it  required  so  much  time  and  muscular  effort  that  it  was 
really  more  economical  to  sell  the  maple  syrup  and  to  buy  white  sugar  for  their 
own  use . 

Mother  used  to  can  about  100  quarts  of  fruit  each  year,  as  we  always  had 
“sauce”  for  supper.  She  did  not  have  a  “canner”,  but  used  a  small  steamer 
that  held  four  cans  at  a  time.  Besides  the  cultivated  fruit,  there  were  wild 
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berry  bushes  growing  along  the  pasture  walls  and  mother  and  I  spent  many 
hot  afternoons  picking  black  raspberries  for  supper.  I  was  the  only  one 
who  complained  of  the  heat.  We  also  picked  strawberries  and  blueberries. 
Sometimes  we  took  a  lunch  and  the  whole  family  drove  to  Colrain  to  gather 
wild  blackberries.  We  could  pick  all  we  wanted,  absolutely  free  of  charge, 
and  often  brought  home  two  big  milk  pails  full.  That  was  a  sort  of  picnic 
which  was  thoroughly  enjoyed.  Sometimes  a  neighbor’s  family  would  join 
us  which  made  all  the  more  fun. 

Each  autumn  there  was  a  day  or  more  of  butchering,  especially  of 
hogs.  The  women  were  supposed  to  remove  the  fat  from  the  “insides”  for 
lard.  That  was  a  job  that  seemed  to  me  to  be  beyond  endurance  and  I  know 
that  mother  loathed  it  as  much  as  I  did,  but  she  thought  it  had  to  be  done  and 
so  went  at  it.  Women  are  no  longer  asked  to  do  that.  Some  of  the  fresh  pork 
shoulders  were  cut  in  individual  pieces  for  serving,  fried  a  little  to  sear  the 
outside  and  then  packed  in  jars  into  which  hot  fat  was  poured  to  preserve  the 
meat,  and  when  that  pork  was  brought  forth  on  the  cold  days  of  the  next 
winter,  it  was  much  enjoyed.  There  were  hams  to  be  smoked  and  souse  to 
make.  Altogether  the  butchering  time  was  a  very  busy  part  of  the  year. 

(Note  by  R.F.W.:  Souse  ’  was  those  parts,  like  the  ears  and  feet,  which  were 
picketed.) 

Sometimes  mother  had  a  hired  girl  and  occasionally  there  was  a  hired 
man  as  the  farm  work  seemed  to  require.  One  woman  whom  mother  had  to 
help  her  was  named  Hannah,  and  she  was  deaf  and  dumb.  Mother  learned  to 
use  the  deaf-and-dumb  alphabet  in  order  to  communicate  with  her,  and  I  can 
recall  that  Hannah  used  to  visit  us  in  later  years.  The  story  was  told  also 
that  one  of  the  hired  girls,  who  had  probably  been  born  and  brought  up  in  the 
Old  Country,  once  noticed  that  a  setting  hen  had  come  off  her  next  with  her 
little  chicks,  but  had  left  behind  in  the  nest  two  eggs  still  unhatched.  Kate 
put  those  two  eggs  inside  her  dress  and  carried  them  there  all  that  day, 
keeping  them  warm  in  that  way,  and  that  evening  when  the  hen  settled  down  to 
brook  her  chicks,  Kate  slipped  those  two  eggs  under  her.  By  the  next  morning 
those  two  eggs  had  hatched  and  thus  Kate  saved  two  chicks  which  otherwise 
would  have  perished. 

Mother,  like  other  farm  wives,  made  soft  soap  which  was  used  for  wash¬ 
ing  clothes  and  also  in  washing  dishes.  A  dish  of  it  was  always  placed  in  one 
corner  near  the  kitchen  sink.  To  get  the  lye  that  was  needed  to  convert  animal 
fat  into  soap  she  used  a  “leach”  which  was  a  quantity  of  wood  ashes  placed  in 
a  tall  wooden  box  which  was  wider  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom.  Mother  poured 
water  onto  the  ashes  at  the  top  every  morning  and  the  resulting  liquid  that 
came  out  at  the  bottom  was  the  lye  (alkali).  It  was  caught  in  an  iron  kettle.  I 
had  my  own  small  leaching  outfit,  about  a  foot  high,  into  which  I  put  hard  wood 
ashes  and  then  poured  water  just  as  I  had  seen  mother  do,  and  so  was  very 
proud  to  be  able  to  give  mother  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  of  lye.  With  the  lye 
and  whatever  fat  she  had  accumulated  for  that  purpose,  mother  made  her  soft 
soap.  There  may  have  been  other  ingredients,  I  am  not  sure  about  that.  I 
think  it  was  all  stirred  in  a  big  kettle,  possibly  the  brass  one,  and  the  result 
was  a  soft  mixture  which  looked  like  chocolate  flavored  corn  starch  pudding. 
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Indeed,  I  am  never  presented  with  that  pudding  without  remembering  mother’s 
soft  soap.  It  was  strong  stuff,  not  good  for  the  hands,  but  women  did  not  think 
so  much  then  of  keeping  hands  soft  and  white. 

Another  frequent  task  of  farm  wives  in  those  days,  and  one  which  has 
now  been  entirely  eliminated,  was  making  candles  for  home  use.  First  the 
candle  wicking  was  tied  into  place  down  through  each  candle  mould  and  then 
hot,  melted  tallow  was  poured  in  and  allowed  to  harden  as  it  cooled.  All  those 
tasks  took  time  and  in  addition,  a  farm  wife  and  mother  usually  knitted  stock¬ 
ings  and  mittens,  and  often  made  garments  as  well,  for  all  members  of  the 
household.  And  as  though  a  woman  always  had  some  spare  time,  men  would 
bring  into  the  kitchen  occasionally  a  cosset  lamb  to  be  nursed  through  an  ill¬ 
ness  or  to  be  fed  by  hand,  if  for  any  reason  the  ewe  was  unable  or  unwilling 
to  care  for  it. 

After  the  death  of  Naomi,  Grandfather  Stephen  came  into  our  part  of  the 
house  for  his  meals,  and  mother  took  care  of  him  for  the  remaining  years  of 
his  life.  Through  those  10  years,  although  it  added  to  her  cares,  I  never  heard 
a  word  from  her  to  imply  that  she  thought  it  in  any  way  a  burden,  and  she  did 
all  that  was  necessary  faithfully.  Stephen  thanked  her,  during  his  last  hours, 
for  all  her  kind  care  of  him. 

Although  she  was  deaf,  mother  attended  church  regularly,  and  we  sat  in 
the  front  seat.  Sometimes  she  would  hear  a  few  words,  but  she  said,  “I  must 
be  a  witness”,  and  by  attendance  she  witnessed  her  belief  in  the  value  of  relig¬ 
ious  services.  vVe  drove  the  two  miles  to  church,  the  whole  family  going  to¬ 
gether  to  both  Church  and  Sunday  School  which  followed  the  service.  The  adults 
had  to  wait  while  the  children  were  in  their  Sunday  School  classes  and  mother 
joined  a  class  for  adults  and  got  some  enjoyment  out  of  it  because  she  could 
hear  better  in  the  closer  contact  of  the  class  than  she  could  in  the  church  audi¬ 
torium.  She  read  her  Bible  faithfully  every  day,  beginning  at  Genesis  and  going 
straight  through  to  Revelation,  and  then  starting  over  again.  Once  she  said  to 
me,  “If  I  had  written  the  Bible,  there  are  some  things  I  would  have  left  out”, 
which  I  thought  an  astonishing  statement  coming  from  her  lips,  as  she  belonged 
to  the  age  which  did  not  question  any  statements  in  the  Book. 

After  my  father  (John)  had  the  shingles  and  was  not  strong,  mother  took 
over  reading  the  Bible  at  our  morning  devotions.  I  feel  that  we  owe  a  great 
deal  to  her  teaching  and  example.  Allen  had  the  same  devotion  to  duty  and  was 
like  her  in  other  ways.  She  had  scant  patience  with  anyone  who  did  wrong.  I 
do  not  think  she  was  particularly  stern  toward  me,  but  I  felt  afraid  of  her  as  a 
child;  that  is,  afraid  to  disobey. 

It  seems  odd  that  one  so  brave  in  many  ways  should  have  been  timid  in 
others.  For  instance,  she  was  afraid  to  ride  after  a  horse,  even  a  very  sedate 
one,  and  used  to  beg  of  me  not  to  go  so  fast.  Also,  she  was  afraid  to  go  in  a 
boat.  Occasionally  in  pleasant  summer  weather,  we  would  all  go  for  the  day  to 
Lake  Pleasant.  That  was  before  the  time  when  the  Spiritualists  had  located 
there.  We  carried  a  picnic  dinner  and  father  would  hire  a  row  boat  and  take 
Allen  and  me  for  a  ride,  which  we  greatly  enjoyed,  but  mother  would  never  go 
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with  us.  Instead,  she  would  stay  alone  on  the  shore,  fearing  no  doubt  that  we 
might  all  be  drowned. 

Mother  and  father  went  to  the  Centennial  World’s  Fair  in  Philadelphia  in 
1876.  That  was  a  wonderful  event  in  their  lives.  Uncle  Stephen  Long  and  his 
wife,  Aunt  Miranda,  went  with  them,  and  as  the  trip  was  first  planned,  they  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  just  the  family  party  of  four,  but  several  other  people,  prob¬ 
ably  relatives  and  friendly  neighbors  who  feared  to  set  out  on  such  a  journey 
alone,  asked  to  join  them.  Finally  their  numbers  became  really  cumbersome, 
especially  when  it  became  necesssry  to  find  lodging  places  in  Philadelphia. 

They  had  some  amusing  and  possibly  trying  experiences,  but  the  wonders  of 
the  Centennial  furnished  topics  for  conversation  many  years  afterward. 

(Note  by  R.F.W.:  I  know  that  Robert  Bordwell  Fellows  and  his  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ter,  Lizzie,  went  to  the  Centennial.  They  might  have  been  members  of  that 
Fellows  family  party  from  Shelburne.  They  were  talking  of  the  Centennial 
and  what  they  had  seen  there  down  into  the  time  of  my  memory,  more  than  10 
years  after  1876.) 

Mother  and  father  went  with  me  on  a  trip  to  Nova  Scotia  in  1901  and  we 
three  visited  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1902.  Those  excursions  were  wonderful 
treats  for  mother  in  her  rather  shut-in  life.  She  missed  nothing  of  interest. 

I  remember  her  particularly  at  Mount  Vernon.  She  was  especially  interested 
in  the  home  of  Washington,  and  we  went  all  through  the  usual  rounds.  Then  I 
sat  down  on  a  settee  outside  to  rest  and  to  take  in  the  peaceful  scene  before 
me,  but  mother  went  back  and  walked  through  all  the  rooms  again. 

Roxana,  my  mother,  was  interested  in  whatever  I  was  studying  --  in  na¬ 
ture,  mosses,  ferns,  flowers,  birds,  and  would  come  any  time  to  look  at  some¬ 
thing  new  that  I  had  found.  She  had  studied  astronomy  a  little  and  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  stars,  the  constellations,  the  eclipses  and  the  comets.  We  had  a 
small  telescope,  for  which  father  had  made  a  tripod,  and  could  see  some  of  the 
moons  of  Jupiter  with  it.  Later  Leon  Morse  gave  father  and  mother  a  fine  pair 
of  field  glasses,  which  were  much  in  use  when  we  sat  on  the  piazza  in  warm 
weather  and  looked  away  to  the  distant  hills,  and  their  scattered  farmhouses 
and  villages.  (Note  by  R.F.W.:  In  writing  this  for  her  nephews,  who  had  passed 
their  early  years  on  that  farm,  Mary  naturally  took  it  for  granted  that  they  would 
remember  clearly  the  magnificent  view  that  spread  to  the  east  from  theii  piazza. 

I  think  I  should  state  that  here  so  that  future  readers  would  understand  why 

Mary  was  justified  in  referring  frequently  to  the  pleasures  of  sitting  on  that  piazza.) 

Mother’s  general  health  was  very  good,  though  she  suffered  from  hay  fever 
nearly  every  year  until  the  grass  was  cut  in  June  or  July.  Hex  remedies  for  that 
were  sometimes  heroic,  but  she  did  not  flinch  from  the  smart  of  them.  In  any¬ 
thing  that  involved  duty,  she  had  wonderful  courage,  and  I  think  that,  in  other 
days  and  places,  she  would  have  been  one  who  would  have  burned  at  the  stake  for 
her  faith.  The  word  “compromise’’  was  not  in  her  vocabulary  or  thought. 

Our  last  years  in  Shelburne  were  hard,  with  father  and  Allen  both  gone, 
but  when  she  came  to  Greenfield  with  me,  she  seemed  to  surmount  the  troubles 
of  the  past,  and  grew  calm  and  gentle  and  even  happy.  I  think  she  enjoyed  the 
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last  three  years  until  she  became  so  lame  and  stiff  that  she  could  no  longer 
walk  at  all.  She  asked  the  blessing  at  the  table  during  those  latter  years, 
and  I  greatly  enjoyed  hearing  her  little  prayers.  She  would  always  being  it 
with  “I  am  very  grateful”  and  then  would  mention  various  things  she  was 
thankful  for.  If  she  did  not  feel  very  well,  she  would  say,  ‘‘I  am  very  grate¬ 
ful  for  all  is  as  well  with  me  as  it  is.”  She  kept  up  her  courage  and  was 
always  hopeful  until  the  very  last  when  one  day  she  said,  ‘‘I  may  as  well  go.” 
And  even  that  I  think  I  heard  her  say  only  once.  She  died  in  Greenfield  on 

Wednesday,  February  8,  1922,  and  is  buried  in  our  family  lot  in  the  East 
Shelburne  cemetery. 
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XVII 

Allen  G.  Fellows,  Son  of  John 

Seven  years  after  Mary  Fellows  had  written  her  essays  regarding  her 
parents,  Donald  Morse  Fellows,  her  nephew,  asked  her  to  prepare  for  him 
and  his  brother,  John  Albert,  a  similar  outline  of  information  regarding  their 
father.  She  complied,  under  the  date  of  June  22,  1937,  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
from  which  this  chapter  is  derived  with  only  a  few  alterations. 

Mary  was  dismayed  and  possibly  even  chagrined  that  there  should  be  in 
this  book  so  many  references  to  herself  by  name  and  that  the  memorabilia  of 
her  parents  and  her  brother,  which  she  prepared  solely  for  a  private  record, 
should  not  be  published  here  in  her  own  language.  It  seemed  to  me,  as  this 
work  progressed,  that  I  was  obliged  to  cite  Mary  frequently  as  my  authority 
for  various  statements  ©f  fact,  and  that  much  of  sincerity  and  of  real  interest 
would  have  been  lost,  if  I  had  tried  to  repeat  here  what  she  had  written  but  to 
express  it  from  my  point  of  view  instead  of  hers.  In  fact,  some  of  the  chapters 
in  this  book  could  not  have  been  written  at  all,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  inter¬ 
ested  assistance  that  she  constantly  gave  me  in  spite  of  the  weight  of  her  89 
years.  The  following  is  what  Mary  wrote  about  her  brother:  - 

Allen  Goldsbury  Fellows  was  born  in  Cambridge,  Illinois,  July  21,  1862. 

His  first  name  was  his  mother’s  surname  before  her  marriage,  and  the  Golds¬ 
bury  was  for  James  Goldsbury.  The  Goldsburys  were  then  living  in  Davenport, 
Iowa,  which  I  think  was  about  30  miles  away,  judging  by  my  estimate  from  the 
scale  on  a  modern  map.  The  Mississippi  River  flowed  between  those  two 
places.  James  Goldsbury  had  married  Mary  Long  of  Shelburne,  sister  of  my 
father’s  brother-in-law,  Stephen  Long.  Mary  Long  was  born  at  Hillside,  where 
Mary  Carpenter  now  lives,  and  that  was  her  home  until  her  marriage.  Being 
from  the  same  town  and  so  far  from  home,  it  was  natural  that  those  two  families 
should  mean  much  to  each  other  and  should  visit  back  and  forth  as  frequently 
as  was  possible  in  those  days  of  restricted  travel.  (Note  \>y  R.F.W.:  “Hillside”, 
the  home  of  Mary  Carpenter  in  1937  when  Mary  Fellows  was  writing  this  sketch 
of  Allen,  is  now,  in  1956,  owned  and  occupied  by  Captain  Joseph  W.  Long,  as 
already  indicated  near  the  end  of  Chapter  XIII.) 

Mary  Long  was  very  beautiful,  judging  by  the  photograph  of  her  that  I 
have  seen  at  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Rena  Goldsbury  Metcalf  in  Warwick. 

I  think  she  must  have  had  many  suitors,  but  her  parents  evidently  preferied 
James  Goldsbury.  I  have  a  feeling  that  was  because  he  was  so  religious  which 
might  have  caused  Mary’s  parents  to  assume  that  he  would  make  a  good  husband. 
Mary  Long  Goldsbury  often  came  to  see  us  in  later  years,  whenever  she  returned 
to  Shelburne  to  visit  her  old  home.  She  was  very  deaf,  and  we  had  to  speak  to 
her  through  a  tube,  but  she  was  vivacious  and  sparkling,  a  good  conversationalist, 
and  we  always  liked  to  have  her  come.  She  was  not  deaf  in  her  youth,  and  I  do 
not  know  what  caused  that  deafness.  All  of  this  has  been  by  way  of  explaining 
how  my  brother  Allen  got  his  middle  name.  I  always  thought  it  was  quite  as 
much  an  honor  to  Mary  Long  that  it  was  chosen,  as  to  her  husband,  James  Golds¬ 
bury. 
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I  do  not  seem  to  remember  much  of  our  childhood,  as  Allen  was  always 
five  years  ahead  of  me.  You  can  see  that  a  boy  of  ten  would  not  care  to  play 
with  a  girl  of  five  nor  a  boy  of  fifteen  with  a  girl  of  ten.  So  we  did  not  play  to¬ 
gether  much.  I  used  to  tease  him  to  play  checkers  with  me,  but  he  always 
beat,  because  he  was  older  and  more  clever,  and,  although  I  fought  desperately 
to  keep  the  tears  back,  they  would  run  down  my  cheeks  at  the  humiliation  of 
always  being  beaten,  and  Allen  would  be  disgusted  with  me. 

So  that  was  the  way  of  it;  we  did  not  seem  to  be  chums  because  we  were 
always  too  far  apart  in  years  and  in  strength,  but  Allen  was  always  my  champ¬ 
ion  at  school.  One  time  a  boy  stuck  out  his  foot  to  trip  me  up  and  out  went 
Allen  s  fist  to  avenge  me.  There  were  other  similar  incidents.  He  was  brave, 
fearless  and  of  an  independent  spirit.  Mother  said  it  never  did  much  good  to 
punish  him,  as  his  resentment  only  made  him  more  stubborn.  Grandfather 
(Stephen)  used  to  buy  sheep  in  the  fall  and  fatten  them  during  the  winter  for 
sale  in  the  spring.  Once  he  gave  lambs  to  both  Allen  and  me.  If  I  remember 
correctly,  mine  was  sold  for  $30.00  and  was  the  starting  of  my  first  savings 
bank  account.  Possibly  my  memory  is  wrong  and  $30.00  is  more  than  a  full 
grown  lamb  would  have  brought  in  the  market. 

As  a  boy  Allen  was  supposed  to  help  about  the  barn  chores  and  to  pile 
the  stove  wood  and  bring  it  in  to  fill  the  wood-box.  That  was  always  one  of  the 
first  tasks  that  were  assigned  to  a  small  boy  on  a  farm.  Once,  I  remember, 
father  told  Allen  to  bring  in  wood  from  the  pile  outside  and  stack  it  in  the  wood¬ 
shed  for  winter  use.  That  was  to  be  his  work  while  father  was  away  for  some 
hours  with  the  horse.  Allen  was  old  enough  to  use  the  wheelbarrow  and  that 
was  what  father  told  him  to  employ,  but  he  spent  all  the  time  of  father’s  absence 
trying  to  make  a  track  of  rails  on  which  the  wood  could  go  in  easier,  and  when 
father  returned  no  wood  had  reached  the  shed  at  all!  He  was  quite  young  when 
that  occurred  but  it  showed  his  inherent  mechanical  bent. 

In  later  years  Allen  did  make  many  things  with  his  hands.  He  and  father 
made  the  shop  back  of  the  house  in  which  Allen  had  the  forge  where  he  did  the 
iron  work  and  father  the  wood  work  for  farm  vehicles,  and  Allen  also  learned 
how  to  shoe  horses.  I  think  they  sold  some  of  their  home-made  carts  to  the 
neighbors  and  that  they  were  both  proud  of  the  sturdy  strength  of  their  creations. 
Each  of  them  was  able  to  make  repairs  and  alterations  about  the  house  and  barns, 
such  as  all  farmers  were  expected  to  do  then,  but  also  other  tasks  that  required 
a  good  deal  of  ingenuity  and  skill. 

There  was  the  yearly  cycle  of  farm  work,  pleasant  tasks  and  tiresome 
ones,  but  all  out  under  the  sky  and  sun,  and  a  very  healthful  life  for  those  fitted 
for  it,  but  I  think  Allen  never  really  liked  farm  work.  Where  he  got  his  inven¬ 
tive  or  creative  bent,  which  he  may  have  passed  on  to  his  two  sons,  I  do  not 
know,  except  that  both  his  father  and  grandfather  were  carpenters  by  trade,  I 
wish  Allen  might  have  gone  to  Technical  school,  but  I  think  he  could  have  done 
so,  if  we  had  all  realized  that  that  was  what  he  needed.  But  no  one  knew  then. 

I  am  not  sure  that  he  knew  it  himself. 


Like  mother,  Allen  had  a  very  keen  sense  of  duty,  and  having  accepted  the 
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idea  of  staying  on  the  farm,  he  said  no  more  about  it,  but  I  think  he  was  not  so 
happy  in  it  as  he  might  have  been  at  something  else.  His  boyhood  chum  was 
Pliny  Fiske,  who  lived  in  the  brick  house  just  to  the  north  of  us.  (The  old  Major 
Ira  Arms  place.)  Some  of  his  other  associates  at  school  may  have  been  rather 
coarse  in  language,  but  I  never  heard  Allen  utter  a  coarse  expression,  nor 
swear.  He  did  not  drink  intoxicants  nor  smoke,  nor  did  my  father.  He  lived  a 
clean  life  and  his  mature  friends  were  the  best  men  of  his  age  in  the  town.  He 
joined  the  Church  at  the  same  time  that  Charles  Allen  did.  He  wrote  on  a  little 
slip  of  paper  that  he  was  going  to  join  and  tucked  it  under  the  lamp  of  our  center 
table  where  he  knew  mother  would  find  it.  I  do  not  know  that  anyone  urged  him 
to  join  the  Church,  but  he  evidently  thought  it  was  right  and  best.  He  had  a  very 

strong  sense  of  layalty  to  the  Church  and  was  ready  to  make  real  sacrifices  in 
its  behalf. 

Going  to  Church  was  always  a  pleasure,  not  so  much,  I  suppose,  for  the 
sermon,  but  because  of  the  pleasant  ride  thither,  up  Dug  Hill  and  along  beside 
the  brook  which  skirts  the  lower  edge  of  Frank  Williams’  meadow;  and  also 
because  at  Church  we  saw  all  our  friends  and  neighbors,  and  had  time  for  many 
visits  after  service  and  before.  Anyone  who  did  not  go  to  Church  was  considered 
not  to  belong  to  the  best  circles  and,  in  fact,  there  were  very  few  who  did  not  go. 
"W  e  always  sat  in  the  front  seat  because  of  mother’s  deafness,  but  none  of  us 
minded  that,  only  sometimes  it  did  take  a  long  time  to  get  out  with  everyone 
blocking  the  middle  aisle  where  they  all  stopped  to  talk.  One  of  our  pastors, 

Rev.  George  L.  Clark,  started  some  Sunday -'evening  meetings  for  young  people, 
like  the  Christian  Endeavor.  At  those  meetings  the  young  men  usually  sat  on 
one  side  of  the  aisle  and  the  girls  on  the  other.  Occasionally,  a  young  man  would 
sit  with  his  sweetheart,  but  brothers  rarely  with  sisters.  Nevertheless,  Allen 
always  sat  with  me  which  made  me  proud  of  him. 

One  winter  when  I  was  home  from  Worcester  on  a  visit,  we  had  a  big  fire 
in  the  sitting  room  stove.  The  overheated  chimney,  or  sparks  from  a  defect  in 
it,  set  fire  to  a  shelf  in  a  closet  opening  out  of  the  south  room  where  I  was 
sleeping.  I  was  awakened  by  a  slight  tapping  sound  in  that  closet  and  then  I 
could  see  the  fire  light  shining  around  the  edges  of  the  closet  door.  I  ran  to  the 
next  room  and  called  Allen.  He  got  up  and  used  his  force-pump  for  which  I 
carried  pails  of  water.  It  was  a  fierce  fire  for  a  few  minutes,  and  Allen  shut 
himself  into  the  closet  with  it,  so  as  to  deaden  the  draft.  We  had  the  fire  out 
before  father  and  mother  awakened.  Next  day  Allen  found  the  defect  in  the  chim¬ 
ney  and  repaired  it  so  thoroughly  that  we  had  no  danger  from  that  source  again. 
When  the  kitchen  was  built  in  preparation  for  Allen’s  bride  to  come  to  live  there, 
he  did  all  the  necessary  plumbing  for  the  sink  and  that  saved  the  hire  of  a  man 
to  come  from  Greenfield, 

Ailed  was  interested  in  wild  flowers  and  liked  to  have  me  look  up  in  my 
botany  and  identify  any  unusual  one  that  he  had  found.  Also,  he  was  interested 
in  the  stars  and  would  call  me  to  come  out  when  they  were  particularly  brilliant. 
There  in  the  country,  free  from  the  gleam  of  electric  street  lights,  the  sky  scape 
was  much  clearer  and  it  was  easier  to  identify  principal  stars  and  constellations. 

Wild  birds  also  always  attracted  Allen’s  interested  attention.  He  called  me 
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several  times  to  come  out  doors  to  hear  the  song  of  what  he  called  “the 
whistling  plover.5 1  I  never  saw  that  bird,  but  the  song  seemed  to  come  from 
far  away,  a  loud,  clear  whistle  going  up  the  scale  to  very  high  notes  and  then 
coming  down  in  cascades.  It  was  lovely!  There  were  other  plovers  that  would 
come  east  of  the  barn  in  the  summer.  Allen  would  tell  me  when  they  were 
there,  and  I  would  ^o  into  the  barn  to  look  out  of  the  window  at  them.  One  time 
Allen  interrupted  his  plowing  long  enough  to  come  into  the  house  to  tell  me  that 
birds  were  hopping  along  the  newly  turned  furrows,  and  he  thought  that  if  I 
should  follow  along  close  behind  the  plow,  the  birds  would  not  be  frightened. 

So  I  did  just  that  and  the  birds  did  not  seem  to  think  me  more  strange  than  the 
horses  which  they  were  previously  disregarding.  There  was  a  scarlet  tanager 
there  that  morning,  and  redstarts  and  other  warblers  which  I  do  not  often  see 
away  from  trees. 

Mrs.  Edgar  Bardwell  had  moved  from  Shelburne  to  South  Deerfield  when 
her  husband  died.  She  was  quite  a  friend  of  mother  and  me,  but  could  not  leave 
her  room  as  she  was  crippled  with  arthritis  deformans,  her  hands  misshapen 
and  her  knees  drawn  up.  Allen  had  read  or  heard  that  such  invalids  had  been 
connected  with  their  churches  by  telephone  wires  so  that  they  could  listen  to  the 
services.  He  decided  to  bring  that  comfort  to  Mrs.  Bardwell.  He  laid  out  a  plan 
for  accomplishing  it,  but  as  his  plan  was  entirely  original,  he  considered  it  wise 
to  submit  it  to  a  professional  electrician,  C.  W.  Dickinson  of  Shelburne  Falls. 
They  worked  together  on  a  model  which  tested  out  satisfactorily  and  then  Allen 
went  to  the  village  of  South  Deerfield  and  obtained  permission  from  various  town 
authorities  to  install  his  apparatus. 

When  all  that  had  been  done,  it  was  necessary  to  solicit  money  from  Shel¬ 
burne  friends  of  Mrs.  Bardwell  to  defray  the  cost.  So  many  were  willing  to 
contribute  that  I  think  a  quarter  from  each  one  was  sufficient  to  pay  the  entire 
cost.  Now,  in  these  days  of  radio,  this  telephone  connection  for  Mrs.  Bardwell 
may  seem  quite  simple,  but  it  was  a  real  innovation  then,  and  I  think  Allen  was 
probably  the  only  person  in  town  who  would  ever  have  thought  of  it  or  had  been 
able  to  summon  the  technical  ingenuity  to  carry  it  through.  Mrs.  Bardwell  was 
so  delighted  with  it  that  she  wrote  a  detailed  account  of  it  and  had  it  published 
in  the  local  newspaper.  One  can  catch  some  of  the  wonder  of  it  from  this  quo¬ 
tation  from  Mrs.  Bardwell’s  newspaper  account:  “Can  you,  dear  readers, 
imagine  what  this  means  ?  Not  only  to  listen  to  fine  sermons  and  music  but 
also,  when  other  meetings  are  in  progress,  to  hear  business  reports,  roll-calls, 
applause,  etc.,  which  seems  to  make  me  a  part  of  the  great  outside  world  and 
its  interests.  It  all  seems  so  wonderful  --  the  invention  and  the  kindness  that 
made  it  possible  for  me!  “ 

Mother  was  seriously  ill  with  grippe  one  summer,  unconscious  for  a  whole 
week.  I  went  home  from  Worcester  to  take  care  of  her,  and  wrote  about  my 
change  of  address  to  my  intimate  friend,  Etta  Morse,  who  later  became  Allen’s 
wife.  I  do  not  think  I  suggested  that  she  should  come  and  help  us,  but  she  offered 
to  do  so,  and  came.  It  was  a  hard  time,  as  I  was  very  inexperienced  in  cooking 
and  nursing,  and  Etta  was  a  great  help,  for  she  could  cook  better  than  I  could, 
and  we  worked  together.  I  shall  always  remember  that  time  with  gratitude  to 
Etta  for  her  unselfish  service. 
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Etta  Morse  had  visited  us  many  times  before  that,  first  when  we  were 
students  together  at  Mount  Holyoke,  at  Thanksgiving  time,  and  nearly  every 
summer  after  that.  Sometimes  I  used  to  ask  whom  I  should  bring  home  to 
visit  us  during  summer  vacations,  and  father  would  say,  4 1  had  rather  have 
Etta  Morse.  Her  parents,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  Morse,  lived  in  Canton,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  but  they  had  met  my  father  and  mother  at  our  graduation  in  1888,  and 
all  liked  each  other.  So  although  Allen  had  seen  Etta  before  1888,  when  we 
graduated,  it  was  not  until  June  10,  1903,  that  they  were  married.  I  doubt  that 
Allen  had  thought  of  marrying  Etta  until  that  time  when  she  came  to  help  me 
during  mother  s  illness,  but  after  the  idea  did  enter  his  mind,  the  time  was  not 
long  before  he  wrote  me  about  it,  saying  I  could  congratulate  him. 

The  farm  house  had  to  be  altered  somewhat  to  make  room  for  two  families, 
and  Allen  was  impatient  to  get  the  alterations  completed  so  that  the  marriage 
could  take  place.  Everyone  worked  very  hard  and  all  were  very  tired  when  the 
house  was  ready.  Allen  kept  urging  things  on  faster  than  the  older  people  thought 
they  had  strength  for,  but  all  was  done  at  last  and  they  were  married  on  June  10, 
1903.  I  think  they  were  happy  in  their  married  life,  but  experienced,  in  their 
second  year,  the  sadness  of  the  death  of  their  first  child,  Margaret  Joyce  Fellows, 
who  was  born  on  April  10,  1904  and  died  September  1  5  of  the  same  year. 

Etta’s  mother  visited  them  in  Shelburne  a  few  times  after  their  marriage 
and  her  father  was  there  once.  Etta  went  back  to  her  old  home  in  Canton,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  to  care  for  her  mother  in  her  last  illness.  Albert  Morse,  her 
father,  had  died  previously  of  a  shock,  which  is  now  more  commonly  called  a 
paralytic  stroke.  The  death  of  Margaret  Joyce,  their  first  child,  had  been  due  to 
a  sudden  attack  of  spinal  meningitis,  and  that  great  sorrow  caused  an  empty 
space  which  was  happily  filled  by  the  firths  of  John  Albert  on  July  27,  1906, 
and  of  Donald  Morse  on  August  31,  1909.  The  arrival  of  those  two  sons  was  very 
welcome  to  everyone  in  the  house,  old  and  young.  I  was  particularly  glad  that 
they  were  both  born  on  the  old  Fellows  farm  and  had  their  childhood  in  those  open 
spaces  where  there  was  plenty  of  roomy  freedom  for  play  and  for  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  natural  world. 

When  Alfred  Skinner  died,  in  the  small,  white  farm  house  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  south  of  our  place,  Allen  was  appointed  guardian  of  the  two  children,  Wini¬ 
fred  and  Edmund,  and  was  a  source  of  constant  help  to  their  mother.  Those 
cares  took  a  great  deal  of  Allen’s  time  which  he  gave  cheerfully.  When  it  was 
discovered  that  vvHnifred  was  threatned  with  tuberculosis,  it  was  decided  that 
they  should  seek  the  milder  climate  of  California,  and  that  was  the  reason  why 
Allen  assisted  them  to  move  to  California  where  they  are  still  living. 

Allen  once  went  to  Canton,  Massachusetts,  to  the  home  of  Etta’s  parents, 
before  either  of  them  had  died,  to  get  and  bring  back  a  family  mare,  dog-cart 
and  harness  that  Etta’s  cousin,  Abner  Morse,  had  offered  to  give  her  if  Allen 
would  come  to  get  them.  Etta  welcomed  the  horse  and  rig  for  sentimental 
reasons,  principally  because  they  had  come  from  her  old  home-town.  Allen 
remained  over  night  in  the  Morse  home  and  told  me  later  that  during  that  even¬ 
ing  Abner  Morse  had  entertained  him  with  “the  most  beautiful  music”  he  had 
ever  heard. From  Allen’sdescription  of  the  plot,  as  it  had  been  outlined  to  him 
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by  Abner,  I  believe  it  might  have  been  Verdi’s  “Aida”.  That  //as  before  the 
days  of  the  radio,  so  I  suppose  Allen  had  been  hearing  a  phonograph,  but  it 

might  nave  been  a  player  piano.  So  I  think  he  had  an  instinctive  appreciation 
of  music. 

-i  ne  family  mare  that  Abner  had  given  to  his  cousin  was  named  Mary 
Gallagner  which  was  usually  shortened  to  'Mary  G.”  in  family  discourse. 
Allen  found  the  journey  back  to  Shelburne  behind  Mary  G.  exceedingly  tedious 
for  she  was  slow  and  lazy,  as  was  the  case  with  nearly  all  old  horses  that 
had  been  family  pets  for  many  years.  Allen  spent  one  night  of  that  journey 
with  me  in  Worcester.  He  was  rather  worried  about  having  left  father  to  do 
all  the  barn  chores  alone  while  he  was  gone,  so  I  persuaded  him  to  telephone 
home  during  the  evening  he  spent  with  me.  He  did  so  and  talked  with  both 
Etta  and  with  father,  and  they  assured  him  that  everything  was  getting  along 
all  right.  V  hen  he  started  toward  Paxton  and  Barre  the  next  morning,  I  rode 
with  him  as  far  as  I  dared  go,  and  yet  get  back  to  my  office  work  on  time.  I 
gave  him  a  map  and  we  separated,  I  think,  at  Newton  Square.  Allen  hurried 
on  more  impatiently  than  he  really  needed  to.  The  weather  turned  very  cold 
before  he  got  home  and,  all  in  all,  it  was  a  very  tiresome  and  tedious  trip 
for  him. 

When  state  engineers  came  to  make  the  preliminary  surveys  for  the 
new  highway  up  the  Deerfield  valley  from  Greenfield,  the  route  that  is  now 
known  as  the  Mohawk  Trail,  Allen  went  along  with  them  there  in  East  Shel¬ 
burne,  and  I  have  the  impression  that  they  followed  in  the  main  the  route  that 
he  suggested,  but  I  may  be  wrong.  He  had  grown  very  tired  of  patching  and 
filling  the  old  Gorge  road,  which  washed  out  every  spring,  and  had  given  much 
thought  to  the  possibilities  of  a  better  route  for  the  main  highway.  He  probably 
had  made  some  exploratory  walks  over  the  mountain  sighting  the  best  grades. 
He  did  not  live  long  enough  to  see  the  new  road  completed. 

Allen  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  caring  for  the  small  cemetery  in  East 
Shelburne  where  his  body  now  rests.  He  had  the  tool  house  built,  and  took 
great  pride  in  making  the  whole  area  look  neat  and  all  of  the  grave  stones 
stand  erect.  He  brought  about  the  incorporation  of  the  cemetery  association 
and  I  think  he  secured  the  deposit  of  funds  that  now  provide  perpetual  care. 
Because  he  cared  so  much  about  it,  I  have  been  anxious  that  all  our  graves 
should  look  as  he  would  like  to  have  them,  and  I  think  they  do  now. 

In  the  fall  of  1916  Mr.  George  Taylor,  father  of  Everett  Taylor,  gave 
the  money  which  provided  the  pipe  organ  that  is  now  in  the  Shelburne  church, 
and  Allen  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  to  install  the  organ.  Allen 
had  to  hire  people  to  help,  especially  with  making  the  cement  foundation  that 
the  organ  had  to  have,  and  he  worked  very  hard  in  the  cold  unheated  church 
where  he  seemingly  contracted  a  bad  cold.  The  railing  was  made  according  to 
his  own  design,  and  he  bought  the  columns  to  match  the  big  ones  at  the  side  of 
the  recess  back  of  the  pulpit.  I  have  always  thought  that  design  was  beautifully 
carried  out.  The  cherry  moulding  at  the  top  of  the  railing  was  made  from 
trees  that  grew  on  our  faim.  Allen  bought  the  seats  from  a  brother  of  Pliny 
Fiske  in  Boston. 
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The  people  of  the  church,  who  at  the  outset  had  seemed  rather  indiffer- 
ent,  gradually  came  to  like  the  organ,  and  they  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Allen.  That  was  perhaps  all  he  could  expect,  but  if  they  had  only  been  willing 
to  put  in  a  little  work  to  help  him,  that  would  have  been  greatly  appreciated. 

I  think  he  had  been  failing  for  some  time  and  that  his  death  was  hastened  by 
the  bad  cold  that  he  caught  while  he  was  working  on  the  organ.  The  disease 
that  caused  his  death  was  finally  diagnosed  as  leukemia  which  then  seemed 
quite  rare;  later  it  was  termed  ‘‘cancer  of  the  blood.”  Dr.  Howe  of  Green¬ 
field,  who  was  called  for  Allen,  at  first  thought  that  he  might  have  tubercu¬ 
losis,  because  he  coughed  so  much,  and  sent  many  specimens  of  sputum  to 
Boston  for  analysis-:  Always  the  report  came  back  “Negative!”  Two  days 
before  Allen  died,  Dr.  Howe  used  a  microscope  to  examine  his  blood  and  was 
astonished  at  what  it  revealed.  Allen  was  then  taken  to  the  Franklin  County 
Hospital  in  Greenfield  where  he  died  on  June  16,  1917,  aged  55  years.  Etta 
was  with  him  at  the  end. 

Mary  Fellows  ended  her  essay  on  her  brother  Allen  at  the  close  of  the 
preceeding  prargraph.  When  I  had  finished  my  typescript  of  that  essay  I  sub¬ 
mitted  a  carbon  copy  of  it  to  her  and,  later,  the  same  carbon  to  Dr..  John  since 
it  concerned  his  father  rather  intimately.  When  Mary  returned  the  carbon 
she  suggested  a  few  changes  which  I  edited  into  my  original  copy.  Dr.  John 
had  a  little  more  to  say,  and  I  think  it  worth  repeating  here  nearly  all  that  he 
wrote  in  a  letter,  dated  May  13,  1956,  as  follows:- 

“I  have  been  re-reading  Mary's  essay  on  my  father.  Some  of  it  I  can 
remember  myself,  particularly  the  later  episodes.  I  can  just  recall  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  special  telephone  for  Mrs.  Bardwell.  It  created  considerable 
wonder,  as  I  remember  it.  Mary  appears  to  state  that  my  grandfather,  Albert 
F.  Morse,  visited  the  Fellows  Farm  after  my  mother’s  marriage.  I  doubt 
this  since  he  died  three  weeks  after  her  wedding  day  and  I  am  sure  that  she 
never  saw  him  in  between,  Mary  probably  recalled  some  visit  at  an  earlier 
date.  My  Grandmother  Morse  visited  the  farm  several  times  and  I  have  pic¬ 
tures  of  her  holding  me  as  a  small  baby.  She  died  within  a  year  after  I  was 
born. 


“The  reference  to  my  being  born  ‘on  the  farm’  is  figurative  since  I  was 
actually  born  in  the  hospital  in  Greenfield.  However,  my  brother,  Donald,  was 
born  in  what  we  later  called  ‘the  parlor’  at  the  farm.  I  well  remember  Mary 
Gallagher,  the  black  mare.  But  she  had  been  one  of  a  stable  of  salesmen’s 
horses  owned  by  the  Rising  Sun  Stove  Polish  Company.  She  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  plodding  a  steady  and  regular  14  miles  each  day,  as  the  salesman 
went  his  rounds. 

“The  Rising  Sun  firm  was  originally  owned  by  my  two  great  uncles, 
Elijah  and  Abner  Morse.  The  Abner  referred  to  by  Mary  was  Elijah’s  son. 
The  stove  polish  business  was  sold  in  1912  and  the  stable  of  horses  was  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  that  time,  but  Mary  G.  was  given  to  us  on  the  condition  that  she 
should  never  be  sold  or  given  away.  She  was  deathly  slow,  especially  in  her 
last  years,  when  I  once  used  a  full  afternoon  to  drive  the  two  miles  to  Shel¬ 
burne  Center  and  back  on  an  errand  to  the  Library.  But  Mary  G.  was  not  a 
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family  pet;  merely  an  honorably  retired  pensioner.  I  can  still  remember 
clearly  the  afternoon  that  father  drove  in  with  her,  a  dark  day  with  chilling, 
drenching  rain.  Don  and  I  were  excited,  partly  over  the  new  horse,  partly 

by  the  new  carriage,  a  pony  cart  with  tip-down  front  seats  such  as  we  had 
never  seen  before. 

Mary  is  correct  in  the  matter  of  the  present  state  highway  up  Green¬ 
field  Mountain.  This  was  a  grade  that  father  had  scouted  and  which  he  out¬ 
lined  to  the  state  engineers.  I  can  remember  his  satisfaction  when  it  was 
officially  accepted.  I  can  also  remember  father’s  work  on  the  addition  to  the 
church  to  house  the  pipe  organ.  He  did  the  drafting  for  the  building  and  for 
the  design  of  the  wall  surrounding  the  console,  and  I  still  have  some  of  those 
tracings.  I  can  remember  his  being  quite  critical  of  the  loud  snap  made  by 
the  electric  switch  when  the  organist  turned  on  the  organ  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  the  sermon.  But  then  we  went  to  hear  the  organ  in  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Shelburne  Kails,  and  father  decided  that  we  were  no  worse  off  than 
other  parishes.  These  are  all  small  items  that  probably  have  no  bearing  on 
your  chapter,  except  possibly  for  local  color.  Maybe  I  have  repeated  them 
just  for  my  own  amusement.  ” 

(Note  by  R  .F  .W.:  Dr.  John’s  reference  to  his  birth  in  the  hospital 
caused  me  to  wonder  how  such  births  are  recorded;  whether  in  the  town  of 
the  parents’  real  residence  or  in  that  of  the  maternity  hospital.  So  I  wrote 
to  the  Greenfield  Town  Clerk,  and  he  replied  that  the  birth  of  John  Albert 
Fellows  on  July  27,  1906  is  recorded  in  the  vital  statistics  of  Greenfield. 

Also,  I  asked  Robert  F.  Scott,  Veterans’  Service  Officer  in  the  Shelburne 
Town  Hall,  who  had  given  me  friendly  assistance  at  several  points  in  the 
Fellows  Family  narrative.  He  stepped  into  the  Shelburne  Town  Clerk’s  office 
and  found  that  John’s  birth  is  also,  quite  properly,  recorded  there.  So  John  is 
literally  a  native  of  Greenfield  and  is  also  recorded  as  a  son  of  Shelburne, 
the  first-born  in  the  fourth  generation  of  Fellows  natives  of  Shelburne  and  also 
first  of  the  sixth  generation  of  Fellows  residents  there.  I  regret  that  it  was 
neither  sensible  nor  expedient  for  him  to  ship  his  wife  up  from  Mahway,  New 
Jersey,  to  Shelburne,  Massachusetts,  when  she  was  about  to  give  birth  to  his 
son  Robert  on  November  16,  1946!) 

In  spite  of  my  decision  not  to  include  detailed  references  to  members  of 
the  family  who  are  now  living,  I  think  it  may  be  better  to  conclude  this  chapter 
on  Allen  G.  Fellows  with  a  few  facts  about  his  two  sons.  The  elder  of  them, 
whom  I  have  been  calling  “Dr.  John”  to  distinguish  him  from  the  several  other 
Johns  in  this  narrative,  graduated  from  Arms  Academy  in  Shelburne  Falls  in 
1924  and  with  that  preparation  he  entered  Williams  College  from  which  he 
graduated  with  the  AB  degree  in  1928.  He  went  on  to  the  Massachusetts  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology  from  which  he  graduated  in  1932  with  a  master’s  degree  in 
science  and,  ten  years  later,  in  1942,  M.I.T.  awarded  him  a  doctorate  in 
science  for  post-graduate  studies  and  thesis  in  metallurgy.  He  is  now  Manager, 
Metallurgical  Development  Department,  Uranium  Division,  of  the  Mallinkrodt 
Chemical  Works  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  He  married  Helen  Dorothea  Pierce 
of  Shelburne  Falls  on  November  7,  1931,  and  they  had  three  children  as  follows: 
Elizabeth  Keith  Fellows,  born  August  25,  1942;  Judith  Pierce  Fellows,  born 
July  20,  1944,  and  Robert  Charles  Fellows,  born  November  16,  1946. 
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Donald  Morse  Fellows,  the  younger  son  of  Allen,  was  born  on  the  farm 
m  Shelburne  August  31,  1909.  He  is  now  a  technician  in  the  Division  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Co-operation  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  lives 
in  South  Sudbury,  Massachusetts.  He  married  Ona  I.  Charlton  on  October  25 
1933  and  they  have  four  daughters  as  follows:  Joyce  C.  Fellows,  born  August 
9‘  1934;  Priscilla  A.  Fellows,  born  July  31,  1938;  Mary  Ellen  Fellows,  born 
April  23,  1941  and  Donna-Belle,  born  December  3,  1947. 

And  so,  out  of  seven  children  in  the  next  generation,  there  is  only  one  to 
carry  on  the  name.  The  Fellows  Family  of  Shelburne  is  definitely  “running 
to  girls”  which  also  appears  to  be  true  of  those  who  migrated  to  Canton, 
Pennsylvania,  about  1832. 
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XVIII 

Miranda,  Marcellus  and  Marvin 

If  Dr.  John  Albert  Fellows  had  not  given  me,  many  years  ago,  a  type¬ 
written  genealogy  of  the  F ellows  family  and  supplemented  it  with  a  blue  print 
of  his  own  charted  diagram  of  the  spreading  generations,  I  never  could  have 
written  this  narrative  in  the  form  that  has  finally  developed.  That  genealogy, 
which^has  never  been  published,  so  far  as  I  know,  bears  the  rather  broad 
title,  “The  Fellows  Family  in  America”,  although  actually  it  is,  at  most,  only 
an  outline  of  what  would  be  required  to  list  the  points  of  origin  of  the  many 
ramifying  lines  of  the  nine  generations  of  the  family  in  this  country.  It  seemed 
to  me  to  be  positively  necessary  to  apply  a  much  more  restricted  title  to  this 
narrative,  but  even  with  the  “of  Shelburne”  limitation,  there  are  some  Fellows 
people  who,  though  born  in  Shelburne,  are  not  mentioned  by  me.  They  have 
been  omitted  because  I  know  nothing  about  them  except  their  names  and  the 
dates  of  their  births.  Undoubtedly  they  migrated  to  other  parts  of  the  country, 
toward  the  west  probably,  and  soon  lost  all  contact  with  Shelburne  and  relatives 
there.  That  would  have  been  the  case' with  those  who  went  to  Canton,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  in  1832,  if  contacts  with  them  had  not  been  renewed,  partly  by  accident 
nearly  a  century  after  their  departure  from  Shelburne. 

Stephen  Fellows  and  his  wife,  Abigail  Allen,  had  five  children  as  has  al¬ 
ready  been  narrated.  The  eldest,  named  Mary  A.  ,  was  born  March  31,  1828; 
married  Elias  McClellan  of  Greenfield  on  May  28,  1851  and  died,  aged  only  31 
on  October  23,  1859.  She  left  a  son,  George  Briggs  McClellan  who  lived  many 
years  in  North  Hatfield,  ^Massachusetts,  but  finally  died,  aged  71,  in  Daytona 
Florida,  where  he  was  buried.  George  left  two  sons  named  Albert  Fellows 
McClellan  and  Randolph  McClellan.  That  is  all  I  know  about  Mary  A.,  eldest 
child  of  Stephen,  and  I  have  included  that  because  I  shall  write  much  more 
about  all  of  the  other  children  of  Stephen,  and  I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  im¬ 
pression  that  I  had  ignored  Mary  A.  through  either  oversight  or  indifference. 

John,  born  August  20,  1829,  was  the  second  child  of  Stephen  and  Abigail. 

He  has  already  been  covered  in  some  detail  in  a  separate  chapter.  Next  after 
John  was  Miranda  A.,  born  July  11,  1831.  The  other  two  children  were  Mar¬ 
cellus,  born  June  3,  1834,  and  Marvin  S.,  born  August  22,  1838.  Evidently 
Stephen  or  Abigail  liked  names  beginning  with  the  letter  ‘ ‘M”  because  it 
hardly  could  have  been  a  mere  coincidence  that  they  selected  such  names  for 
each  of  their  youngest  children,  since  those  three  names  had  not  previously 
appeared  in  their  families. 

At  the  age  of  26,  on  Thursday,  June  25,  1857,  Miranda  A.  Fellows 
married  Stephen  Long  of  what  is  now  called  Hillside  Farm  in  Shelburne,  and 
thereby  made  all  of  us  Fellows  descendants  eligible,  a  century  later,  to  attend 
the  “Cousin  Parties”  which  Captain  Joe  and  Peggy  Long  are  accustomed  to 
summon  to  that  same  farm,  from  time  to  time.  My  personal  memory  of  Mir¬ 
anda  Fellows  Long  is  rather  vague,  founded  on  several  calls  at  Hillside  Farm 
during  my  childhood  and  youth  when  actually,  as  an  attendant  or  appendage  of 
visiting  adults,  I  may  not  have  been  much  interested  in  the  one  whom  I  had 
been  taught  to  call  “Aunt”  Miranda. 
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My  only  impression  of  Miranda  is  of  a  rather  stately  personality, 
pleasant  but  dignified  and  somewhat  reserved.  That  impression  of  mine 
is  confirmed  by  what  Captain  Long  wrote  to  me  in  reply  to  my  request  for 
his  recollections  of  his  grandmother.  He  said,  *  *  I  remember  her  as  a 
truly  majestic  person  with  regal  bearing  and  I  always  used  to  think  that  if 
Queen  Victoria  could  meet  her,  I  was  sure  that  Grandmother  would  put  the 
Queen  at  her  ease!  She  was  notably  industrious,  even  in  a  time  when  it  was 
generally  believed  that  ‘the  Devil  finds  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do’ 
and  few  hands  were  ever  idle.  But  Grandma  Long’s  work-basket  was  always 
at  her  side  and  she  was  always  busy  mending,  crocheting,  knitting.  Mamie 
Fellows  criticized  her  for  hemstitching  ‘old  unbleached  sheets!’  She  painted 
in  oils  quite  well  and  all  the  children  were  given  specimens  of  what  she  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  her  best  work.’’ 

Any  closely  attentive  reader  may  remember  at  this  point  that  back  in 
Chapter  XV  Mary  Fellows  had  said  that  her  father,  John,  and  his  sister  Mir¬ 
anda,  were  fond  of  jolly  stories  and  were  ‘‘good  mimics”,  and  Miranda  had 
made  what  they  called  the  ‘  Prudy  face  ”  at  her  cousin,  Robert  Fellows, 
when  he  was  solemnly  seated  with  the  band  on  the  platform  facing  a  serious 
audience.  That  trait  of  Miranda’s,  which  might  seem  to  be  somewhat  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  great  physical  dignity  already  indicated,  is  recalled  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Long  in  his  recent  letter  in  which  he  says,  “She  and  her  brother,  John 
Fellows,  had  graciousness  in  an  abnormal  degree;  they  could  meet  anyone 
with  dignity  and  poise,  and  yet  they  both  had  a  delightful  sense  of  humor 
which  may  at  times  have  seemed  to  be  mischievous.” 

Captain  Long  also  sent  me  a  small  booklet  of  24  pages  which  bore  on 
its  front  cover  the  title,  ‘‘A  Memorial  to  Miranda  Allen  Fellows  Long”,  and 
contained,  first,  a  reprint  of  the  obituary  item  that  had  been  printed  in  the 
Greenfield  Gazette  &  Courier  on  July  26,  1913  under  the  heading,  “Death  of 
Mrs.  Stephen  M.  Long.”  The  first  paragraph  of  that  obituary  merits  re¬ 
peating  here  as  follows:- 

Mrs.  Miranda  A.  F.  Long,  widow  of  Stephen  M.  Long, 
died  at  her  home  in  Shelburne  Wednesday.  (July  23,  1913) 

She  was  82  years  old  and  well  known  in  this  vicinity.  She 
leaves  a  brother,  Marvin  S.  Fellows  of  Greenfield,  another 
brother,  John  Fellows  of  Shelburne,  a  son,  Joseph  -Long  of 
Philadelphia,  four  daughters,  Miss  Abby  Long  of  Lowell, 

Mrs.  Frank  H.  Reed  of  Greenfield,  Mrs.  John  T.  Carpenter 
of  Shelburne,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Keith  of  Worcester.  The 
funeral  was  held  at  the  home  (Hillside  Farm)  at  2  o’clock 
yesterday  afternoon.  (Friday,  the  25th) 

The  memorial  booklet  that  Captain  Long  sent  to  me  is  filled  principally 
with  reprints  of  the  remarks  of  the  two  ministers  who  conducted  Miranda’s 
funeral,  and  the  complete  text  of  the  hymns  that  were  sung  and  the  ten  quar- 
train  verses  of  an  original  poem  entitled,  “Our  Homemaker”.  The  booklet 
refers  to  one  of  the  hymns  as  having  been  the  favorite  of  Miranda  and  of  her 
husband,  Stephen,  and  says  that  it  was  also  sung  at  his  funeral.  Anyone  who 
has  lived  among  those  gentle  hills  of  Franklin  County  and  who  especially  has 
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experienced,  in  the  various  seasons,  the  views  from  Hillside  Farm  or  the 
F ellows  Farm,  can  readily  understand  why  that  hymn  was  a  favorite  there. 

The  opening  four  lines  of  that  hymn,  as  poetry,  are  the  best  in  the  whole 
composition  and  describe  what  the  eyes  of  Miranda  and  Stephen  Long  had 
often  seen  and  what  had  rejoiced  their  minds.  I  am  repeating  those  four 
lines  here  because  I  am  sure  that  they  will  also  appeal  to  all  Shelburne 
readers  of  this  narrative.  They  are:- 

When  the  mists  have  rolled  in  splendor 
From  the  beauty  of  the  hills, 

And  the  sunlight  falls  in  gladness 
On  the  river  and  the  rills - 

Marcellus  Fellows,  the  second  son  of  Stephen,  was  born  on  the  Fellows 
Farm  on  June  3,  1834,  and  on  Thursday,  May  27,  1858,  when  he  was  24  years 
old,  he  married  Gratia  O.  Newhall  of  Shelburne.  Only  seven  years  later,  on 
Sunday,  March  5,  1865,  Marcellus  died  in  his  31st  year.  The  cause  of  his 
death  is  not  recorded,  but  whether  disease  of  accident,  it  certainly  was  pre¬ 
mature  among  the  generally  long  lived  Fellows  people.  That  death  occurred 
so  many  years  before  my  own  birth  that  Marcellus  was  scarcely  even  a  name 
to  be  mentioned  in  my  childhood,  but  I  am  able  to  write  from  memory  some¬ 
what  about  his  line  as  will  be  seen.  Marcellus  and  Gratia  had  two  children, 
Ida,  born  on  Sunday,  November  11,  I860,  and  Stephen  who  was  born  on  June  15, 
1864  and  died  on  March  31,  1871,  less  than  five  years  old. 

It  is  Ida  Fellows,  daughter  of  Marcellus,  who  remains  quite  clearly  in 
my  memory,  along  with  her  husband,  Owen  Vincent.  I  have  just  learned  from 
Mary  Fellows,  who  inquired  of  Owen  Vincent’s  niece,  Miss  Harriet  Childs, 
now  living  in  Old  Deerfield,  that  Owen’s  complete  name  was  Macajah  Owen 
Vincent  and  that  he  was  born  on  April  16,  1857,  in  the  Ohio  town  or  village 
named  Vincent  for  his  family.  It  is  not  surprising  that  he  preferred  to  be 
called  by  his  middle  name  and  that  all  his  relatives  and  friends  readily  con¬ 
curred  in  that  preference ! 

I  remember  Owen  and  Ida  because  they  used  to  come  to  our  house  on 
Main  Street  in  Shelburne  Falls  for  dinner  each  fall  election  day  in  November. 

In  those  days  the  spring  Town  Meeting  was  still  held  in  Shelburne  Center  and 
the  village  men  had  to  go  down  there,  about  five  miles,  if  they  wanted  to  vote 
for  town  officers  and  take  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  various  ‘‘Articles” 
in  the  Town  Warrant,  but  in  November  the  situation  was  reversed  and  the 
citizens  over  on  the  Shelburne  farms  had  to  come  to  ‘‘the  Falls”  to  vote  in 
the  state  and  national  elections. 

Only  the  men  had  votes  then,  but  Ida  came  along  with  Owen  just  the  same. 
It  would  be  plausible  and  even  amusing  to  assume,  because  of  her  rather  dom¬ 
inant  appearance  contrasted  with  Owen’s  slighter  frame  and  mild  manner,  that 
she  had  come  to  make  sure  that  he  did  vote  just  as  she  had  decided  he  should, 
but  that  would  be  an  unkind  inference.  They  were  a  devoted  couple,  and  it  was 
known  throughout  the  family  that  Owen  ‘‘had  heart  disease.”  In  that  appre¬ 
hensive  situation  Ida  was  certainly  justified  in  not  letting  him  drive  alone  to 
Shelburne  Falls  and  back  again. 
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Ida  and  Owen  Vincent  gave  us  Wood  boys  a  sort  of  eery  fascination 
asthey  sat  at  our  family  dining  table,  with  an  array  of  their  special  med¬ 
icine  bottles  on  a  near-by  window  sill  where  Ida  could  reach  them  for  ad¬ 
ministering  to  Owen  at  the  specified  intervals  before,  during  and  after  his 
meal.  We  had  overheard  the  remark  that  Owen  “might  drop  dead”  and. 
while  we  had  no  desire  that  it  should  occur  in  our  dining  room,  naturally  we 
were  on  the  qui  vive  all  through  the  meal. 

The  Vincents  lived  on  a  farm  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  town.  I 
think  it  had  been  the  Newhall  farm,  the  abode  of. Ida’s  grand-parents.  It  was 
in  a  depression,  such  as  was  sometimes  called  a  “hollow”,  and  from  the 
highway  one  looked  down  on  the  old  gray  house  with  its  central  chimney,  and 
adjoining  sheds  and  barns.  There  on  the  cold  evening  of  Saturday,  January  20, 
1917,  when  the  work  of  that  day  and  of  that  week  had  been  completed,  Owen 
and  Ida  sat  on  opposite  sides  of  the  center  table  in  the  living  room  of  that  old 
house  just  as  they  had  been  doing  for  years.  He  may  have  been  reading  the 
Greenfield  Gazette  &  Courier,  which  came  out  on  Saturdays  then,  and  possibly 
she  was  knitting  or  mending.  Suddenly,  but  with  no  alarm  in  his  tone,  Owen 
spoke  her  name,  Ida!  ”  She  glanced  across  and  perceived  that  what  they  had 
so  long  expected  had  happened!  His  heart  had  ceased  to  beat.  All  of  the 
buildings  of  that  Newhall- Vincent  farm  have  long  since  disappeared.  The  out¬ 
lines  of  some  of  the  foundations  are  all  that  is  visible  from  the  highway  up 
above,  but  whenever  my  brother  Don  drives  me  that  way,  going  to  or  from 
Greenfield,  I  always  look  down  to  see  again  memory’s  picture  of  that  living 
room  scene  when  Owen  spoke  quietly  to  Ida  as  he  was  about  to  leave. 

Marvin  Stephen  Fellows,  for  more  than  50  years  a  merchant  selling 
fine  foot-wear  on  Main  Street  in  Greenfield,  was  the  youngest  of  the  five 
children  of  Stephen  and  Abigail.  He  merits  rather  detailed  attention  in  this 
narrative  for  several  reasons  but  especially  because  he  was  the  only  business 
man  whom  we  have  encountered  in  this  long  roll  of  the  Fellows  generations. 
Also,  I  like  to  recall  the  pleasant  memory  that  I  have  of  him  under  the  term 
“Uncle  Marvin.”  He  was  my  grandfather’s  cousin,  of  course,  but  in  my 
childhood  it  was  more  common  to  instruct  children  to  use  the  titles  “Uncle” 
or  “Aunt”  in  reference  to  relatives  of  an  older  generation  as  being  a  more 
respectful  form  of  address  than  “Cousin”  which  seemed  youthful  and  informal. 

Marvin  was  born  on  the  place  that  I  have  termed  here  the  Fellows  Farm, 
the  150  acres  that  his  father,  Stephen,  had  bought  from  Major  Ira  Arms  in  1832. 
The  date  of  Marvin.’s  birth  was  Wednesday,  August  22,  1838,  and  presumably 
his  early  years  on  the  farm,  with  only  occasional  sessions  at  school,  were 
much  the  same  as  those  already  described  in  the  outline  of  John,  his  older 
brother . 

Uncle  Marvin’s  shoe  store  on  Main  Street  in  Greenfield  was  opposite  the 
monument  that  memorialized  the  Civil  War  soldiers.  A  lingerie  shop  now 
occupies  the  same  site.  It  used  to  give  me  a  satisfying  thrill  to  read  “M.  S. 
Fellows,  Fine  Footwear”  in  gilt  letters  on  the  sign  over  his  store  front.  I 
think  that  occasionally  we  may  have  traded  in  that  store  and  received  the  usual 
“family  discount”,  but  actually  we  seldom  went  to  Greenfield  in  those  horse- 
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drawn  days.  It  was  14  miles  by  rail,  a  not  uncomfortable  journey,  but 
we  Woods  were  literally  a  horse-drawn  family  and  by  that  method  the  trip 
to  Greenfield  involved  crossing  Greenfield  Mountain,  scenically  beautiful 
but  always  tediously  time  consuming  behind  a  slow  walking  horse. 

It  interested  me  to  make  slight  inquiries  to  ascertain  whether  this 
Fellows  business  man,  Marvin,  had  been  successful  in  trade,  in  spite  of 
a  possibly  inherited  instinct  to  become  a  mechanic  or  other  craftsman. 

He  was  open  handedly  generous  to  many  appeals.  He  even  supplied  shoes 
free  of  charge  to  all  members  of  all  families  of. the  sequence  of  pastors  of 
the  Second  Congregational  Church,  and  some  of  those  families  were  large, 
as  was  frequently  the  case  with  ministers  in  those  days.  He  have  his  unmarried 
daughter  outright  a  sum  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  live  independently  and,  by 
wise  investment  of  capital,  to  double  it  in  her  life  time.  He  enjoyed  an  extensive 
trip  to  Europe  and  there  was,  in  addition  to  life  insurance,  a  net  residue  of 
$14,000.  when  his  estate  was  settled  after  his  death  in  1916.  His  grand-daughter, 
Fannie  Gascoigne  (Mrs.  R.  C.  Phelps),  now  living  on  Union  Street  in  Greenfield  , 
says  that  while  he  might  have  been  more  successful  in  business,  according  to 
present  standards,  if  he  had  not  been  so  generous,  yet  she  always  believed 
that  his  generosity  had  really  been  an  asset.  Now,  of  course,  such  a  policy 
would  have  been  ascribed  to  motives  of  advertising  or  public  relations  and, 
based  on  cool  self  interest,  the  total  cost  of  it  would  be  claimed  as  a  tax-free 
deduction.  So  has  the  federal  income  tax  tainted  philanthrophy  in  these  times! 

My  recollection  of  Uncle  Marvin’s  store  is  not  clear  enough  to  include 
Jimmy  O  Neil,  the  cobbler,  who  ‘‘tapped”  and  otherwise  mended  shoes  in  the 
rear  of  that  store  for  many  years.  It  is  Mrs.  Phelps  who  recalls  him,  but  that 
reminds  me  that  there  always  was  a  cobbler  like  Jimmy  in  the  rear  of  every 
well  established  shoe  store  in  those  days.  Gottleib  Schemp,  who  spoke  with  a 
thick  German  accent,  was  the  similar  cobbler  in  the  upper  rear  of  the  Jenks  & 
Amstein  shoe  store  in  Shelburne  Falls  all  through  my  boyhood  and  youth. 

Mrs.  Phelps  also  recalls  a  story  about  her  grandfather  which  she  says 
was  often  repeated  in  the  family  as  an  illustration  of  the  importance  of  always 
being  tactful  in  contacts  with  retail  customers.  A  woman  of  some  local  prom- 
inance  in  Greenfield,  whose  patronage  presumably  was  desirable,  was  in  the 
store  selecting  a  pair  of  shoes.  After  examining  her  feet  for  size,  Marvin 
said  to  her,  “Madam,  one  of  your  feet  is  much  larger  than  the  other.”  That 
offended  her  so  much  that  she  left  the  store  immediately  and  wenUto  a  com¬ 
petitive  establishment  where,  as  was  reported  to  Marvin  later,  the  clerk  said, 
‘‘Madam,  one  of  your  feet  is  much  smaller  than  the  other.”  She  made  her 
purchase  then  and  gave  her  patronage  to  that  store  in  the  future!  ‘‘Perhaps 
that  taught  my  grandfather  one  of  his  failings,”  says  Mrs.  Phelps  in  comment, 
‘‘for  thereafter  he  always  employed  young,  diplomatic  salesmen  as  I  well 
remember.” 

The  1937  edition  of  “Massachusetts  Soldiers,  Sailors  and  Marines  in  the 
Civil  War”  contains  on  Page  214  of  Volume  V  the  following  in  reference  to 
Marvin:  - 
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Marvin  S.  Fellows - Corpl. - Res.  Millbury;  24; 

mechanic;  enl.  April  28,  1864;  must.  May  10,  1864; 

must,  out  Aug.  8:  1864.  Member  of  Tenth  Unattached 
Co.,  M.  V,  M.,  Inf. 

That  appears  to  mean  that  he  enlisted  for  a  term  of  three  months  in  1864  and 
that  the  enlisting  officer  made  an  error  in  stating  his  age  as  24  at  that  time 
or,  for  reasons  unknown,  Marvin  subtracted  two  years  from  his  age  when  he 
supplied  the  data  of  enlistment.  He  was  living  in  Millbury  then  and  working 
there  as  a  mechanic.  Millbury  is  a  manufacturing  center  in  Worcester 
County,  southeast  of  the  city  of  Worcester,  and  now  has  a  population  of  more 
than  8,000.  The  pronounced  tendancy  to  wander  away  from  home  in  youth 
and  also  to  practice  a  mechanical  trade,  previously  noted  in  the  careers  of 
many  other  men  of  this  family,  evidently  impelled  Marvin  also. 

Marvin ’  s  period  of  active  military  service  dated  from  May  10,  1864  , 
when  he  was  mustered  in  until  August  8,  of  the  same  year,  when  he  was  mus¬ 
tered  out.  The  fact  that  he  was  a  member  of  an  Unattached  Infantry  Company 
of  the  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia,  causes  me  to  assume  that  he  was  one 
of  those  “One-hundred-days-men”,  that  I  used  to  hear  about  in  my  youth,  who 
in  the  closing  years  of  the  war  were  enlisted  for  short  terms  to  guard  prisoners 
of  war  on  islands  down  in  Boston  Harbor.  Men  who  had  seen  long  service  and 
had  endured  the  rigors  of  hard  campaigns  and  many  battles,  like  the  veterans  of 
the  Tenth  Massachusetts  Regiment  with  whom  I  used  to  talk  in  my  youth,  were 
inclined  to  disparage  the  service  of  the  One-hundred-days  men,  but,  neverthe¬ 
less,  those  men  were  fully  qualified  to  be  uniformed  and  active  members  in 
good  standing  of  all  Grand  Army  Posts. 

So  Marvin  Fellows  was  a  member  of  Edwin  E.  Day  Post  174,  Grand  Army 
Republic,  in  Greenfield  and  his  grave  in  Section  V  of  Green  River  Ceme¬ 
tery  in  Greenfield  bears  a  soldiers5  marker  with  indication  of  his  rank  and 
military  company.  Another  detail  growing  out  of  his  military  service  is  re¬ 
called  by  Mrs.  Phelps  who  says  that  he  was  so  keenly  interested  in  all  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  erection  of  the  Civil  W  ar  Soldiers  Monument  on  Greenfield  Common, 
opposite  his  store,  and  was  so  much  impressed  by  the  beauty  of  its  imported 
Scotch  granite  that  he  sent  to  Scotland  for  two  stones  of  the  same  granite  which 
as  he  intended,  now  mark  the  graves  of  himself  and  of  his  first  wife,  who  was 
a  native  of  Columbus,  Georgia,  whom  some  members  of  the  family  like  to  think 
he  had  met  while  he  was  in  the  South  on  active  service  as  a  Union  soldier. 

If  I  were  writing  fiction  or  fictionalized  biography,  here  is  a  point  where 

romance  could  be  plausibly  introduced - the  Southern  belle,  the  Yankee  boy 

in  blue,  stern  parental  objections  and  even  denunciations,  possibly  secret  aid 
from  a  devoted  4  ‘darkey5  *  or  two  and  finally  successful  elopement  and  ultimate 
reconciliation  all  around!  As  a  matter  of  drab  and  unsentimental  inference, 
when  I  first  learned  of  Marvin's  marriage  to  a  Georgia  girl,  it  seemed  to  me 
to  be  exceedingly  unlikely  that  any  southern  girl,  especially  one  whose  family 
plantation  may  have  been  pillaged  by  Sherman’s  soldiers  marching  to  the  sea, 
could  have  fallen  in  love  with  any  Yankee  soldier  and,  even  if  spontaneous 
affection  had  developed  between  them,  that  she  could  have  overcome  the  objec¬ 
tions  that  her  parents  and  othei  relatives  would  naturally  have  felt  most 


strongly  against  such  an  alliance. 
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The  record  of  Marvin’s  actual  service  as  a  soldier  precludes  the  in¬ 
ference  that  he  ever  was  in  Georgia  in  uniform.  It  is  still  surprising  that 
any  Georgia  family,  less  than  two  years  after  Sherman’s  devestating  march, 
could  have  reconciled  themselves  to  a  Yankee  son-in-law,  but  at  least  Mar¬ 
vin  was  not  wearing  the  Union  blue  at  that  time!  How  or  why  Marvin  went 
to  Georgia  in  1866  can  not  now  be  ascertained.  He  was  not  the  type  of 
carpet-baggers,  that  is  certain.  His  purposes  there  must  have  been  as  little 
offensive  to  the  conquered  Confederates  as  was  possible  under  the  circum¬ 
stances. 

A  little  greater  diligence  on  my  part,  in  scrutinizing  the  scrap-book 
that  Huldah  Submit,  wife  of  Robert  Fellows,  compiled  for  many  years,  would 
have  disclosed  the  futility  of  all  of  those  romantic  suppositions  by  members 
of  the  family  and  my  own  conjectures  about  how  it  had  happened  that  Marvin, 
the  Yankee  soldier,  had  married  Fannie  Brooks,  the  Georgia  girl  very  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  When  I  was  glancing  through  Grandma 
Fellows’  scrap-book  for  the  last  time,  before  returning  to  to  Brother  Sid, 
my  eye  happened  to  catch  a  long  newspaper  clipping  which  was  headed  “Death 
of  Mrs.  Marvin  Fellows”.  That  obituary  notice,  as  printed  in  the  Greenfield 
Gazette  &  Courier,  contains  the  following  simple  statement  which  completely 
refutes  any  hint  of  a  “Blue-and-Gray”  romance  down  in  Georgia;  “Mrs. 
Fellows  was  born  at  Columbus,  Ga.,  and  was  the  daughter  of  William  Brooks 
who  at  one  time  was  mayor  of  that  city  and  was  also  a  large  manufacturer. 

She  came  to  Greenfield  some  2  0  years  ago  and  while  here  met  Mr.  Marvin 
Fellows  and,  an  attachment  springing  up  between  them,  they  were  married.” 
What  a  drab  account  of  an  interesting  and  unusual  occurrance! 

Her  complete  name  was  Fannie  Louise  Brooks  and  she  was  born  in 
Columbus,  Georgia,  or  on  the  Brooks  family  plantation  near  there,  September 
6,  1841.  Her  father,  WHlliam  Brooks,  was  a  prominent  citizen  there,  probably 
ex-mayor  of  his  city,  as  the  newspaper  obituary  stated.  There  is  a  lingering 
family  tradition  that  states  that  Fannie’s  mother  was  an  aunt  of  Dwight  L. 
Moody,  the  famous  evangelist  who  established  the  so-called  Moody  Schools  in 
East  Northfield,  Massachusetts,  only  20  miles  north  of  Greenfield.  It  seems 
quite  likely  that  such  a  relationship  did  tie  the  Brooks  family  of  Georgia  to 
relatives  in  Western  Massachusetts.  That  would  account  for  Fannie’s  visit 
to  that  area  so  soon  after  the  Civil  War,  and  could  explain  the  acceptance  by 
her  parents  of  a  Yankee  son-in-law.  Certainly,  that  acceptance  was  complete 
and,  so  far  as  we  know,  apparently  cordial,  for  Fannie  Brooks  and  Marvin 
Fellows  were  married  in  Columbus,  Georgia,  May  8,  1866,  and  later  she  re¬ 
turned  to  her  father’s  home  there  for  the  birth  of  her  first  child,  Addie  Fellows, 
March  26,  1867.  Addie  grew  up  in  Greenfield,  married  Frank  Gasciogne  Feb¬ 
ruary  21,  1888,  and  died  there  October  19,  1949,  aged  82.  She  was  the  mother 
of  Mrs.  Phelps  whose  recollections  of  her  grandfather,  Marvin  Fellows,  have 
greatly  assisted  me  in  compiling  this  outline  of  him. 

Mrs.  Phelps  recalls  that  her  mother  used  to  tell  of  an  incident  that  had  a 
direct  reference  to  Sherman’s  march  through  Georgia  and  of  the  Brooks  family 
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as  probably  victims  of  it.  I  wish  that  one  recollection  had  been  more  revealing. 

It  is  merely  that  Fannie  Brooks  and  her  sister  Mary  hid  their  pet  horses  under 
a  bridge  to  prevent  Sherman’s  men  from  stealing  them.  Mrs.  Fhelps  says, 

The  important  part  as  to  whether  the  horses  were  saved  or  lost  is  quite  vague. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  was  a  sad  story  from  start  to  finish.”  Undoubtedly  it 
was  sad.  All  stories  of  Southern  families  in  the  path  of  Sherman’s  march  now 
seem  sad,  and  sometimes  tragic,  to  modern  readers  both  North  and  South! 

Also,  it  is  Mrs.  Phelps’  recollection  that  Fannie  Brooks  was  probably 
never  completely  happy  living  in  the  North,  but  that  she  was  good  company  and 
devoted  to  her  family.  For  their  own  amusement,  but  without  malice,  her 
friends  would  urge  her  to  sing  the  hymn  which  beings,  “From  Greenland’s 
icy  mountains”  because  “she  put  so  much  soul  into  it!  ”  There  is  a  pathos 
in  that  incident  that  caused  me  almost  to  decide  not  to  perpetuate  it  here.  If 
amusement  was  derived  from  her  singing  revelation  of  a  home-sick  soul,  than 
it  was  rather  heartless!  Fannie  and  Marvin  had  one  other  daughter,  named 
May  Fannie  Fellows,  who  was  born  in  Greenfield  April  30,  1869,  and  died  there 
May  10,  1946,  aged  77.  She  was  the  unmarried  daughter  previously  mentioned. 

Fannie  Louis  Brooks,  the  transplanted  Southerner,  died  in  Greenfield 
July  19,  1886,  aged  45,  and  her  grave  is  marked  with  the  imported  stone  of 
Scotch  granite.  The  obituary  notice  in  the  Greenfield  Gazette  &  Courier  that 
had  been  clipped  by  Huldah  Fellows  was  longer  than  the  average  of  such  announce¬ 
ments.  It  contained  '  poems  of  appreciation”  probably  composed  by  Greenfield 
people.  Following  are  other  excerpts  from  it  that  seem  to  me  to  be  worth  men¬ 
tioning  here: - 

Mrs.  Fellows  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Col¬ 
umbus,  Georgia,  and  was  an  attendant  at  that  church  in 
Greenfield.  Her  sickness  was  of  but  three  weeks  duration 
and  was  first  noticable  in  an  eruption  about  the  face  which 
afterwards  terminated  in  erysipelas  of  the  most  malignant 
type  and  she  died  Monday  morning  just  as  the  clock  was 
tolling  the  hour  of  5. 

The  funeral  was  held  at  Mr.  Fellows’  Conway-street  res¬ 
idence  and  Rev.  Mr.  Frink  of  Shelburne  Falls  officiated. 

The  house  was  filled  to  over  flowing  with  sympathetic 
friends  and  neighbors  who  took  this  last  opportunity  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  memory  of  a  noble  woman,  a  kind 
neighbor,  a  beloved  wife  and  mother  and  a  tried  and  stead¬ 
fast  friend.  Miss  Clark  of  the  Second  Congregational  Church 
choir  sang  two  beautiful  solos,  “Just  As  I  Am”  and  “Here 
and  There”.  The  remains  were  interred  in  Green  River 
cemetery. 

Three  years  after  the  death  of  Fannie  Brooks,  on  June  6,  1889,  Marvin 
Fellows  married  Sarah  Washburn-Heald,  widow  of  James  Heald  of  Barre,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  She  had  two  sons,  Arthur  and  George  Heald,  and  they  with  Marvin’s 
two  daughter s  formed  anunusually  happy  family.  Concerning  that,  Mrs.  Phelps 
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writes,  “I  loved  my  step-grandma,  and  a  happy  relationship  always  existed 
between  the  four  step-children,  and  both  Marvin  and  Sarah  each  remembered 
their  step  children  in  their  wills.  The  Heald  family  lot  is  in  Barre  and 
Sarah  was  buried  there.” 

As  has  already  been  implied  by  the  reference  to  free  shoes  for  the  min¬ 
isters  families,  Marvin  Fellows  was  an  active  and  loyal  member  of  the  Second 
Congregational  Church  of  Greenfield,  following  strictly  in  the  denominational 
faith  of  his  forefathers,  but  he  was  never  a  deacon  there.  Instead,  he  was  one 
of  the  Church  Assessors  from  1897  to  1902.  The  Assessors  were  the  elected 
group  who  were  concerned  with  the  purely  secular  and  financial  affairs  of  the 
parish.  The  corresponding  body  in  the  Second  Congregational  congregation 
is  now  called  the  Frudential  Committee.  No  inferences  need  be  drawn  from  the 
fact  that  Marvin’s  church  activity  was  entirely  secular,  except  that  his  business 
judgment  was  sought  and  relied  on.  He  probably  considered  himself  unsuited 
to  be  a  deacon. 

Marvin  Fellows  was  an  active  member  of  Republical  Lodge  of  Masons  in 
Greenfield,  of  Franklin  Royal  Arch  Chapter  and  of  Connecticul  Valley  Comman- 
dery  No,  23,  Knights  Templar.  My  own  clearest  memory  of  him  is  as  a  Knight 
Templar,  in  the  full  panoply  of  that  order.  There  was  a  large  and  active  lodge 
of  Masons  (Mountain  Lodge)  in  Shelburne  Falls,  but  members  of  that  lodge  who 
desired  to  become  Knights  Templar  had  to  join  the  Commandery  in  Greenfield. 
So  it  happened,  at  least  once  a  year  while  I  was  a  boy  there,  that  a  member  of 
Mountain  Lodge,  who  was  also  a  Templar,  would  die  and  a  large  company  of 
Knights  would  come  up  from  Greenfield  in  full  regalia  to  form  a  procession  for 
his  funeral  and  to  conduct  their  ritual  at  the  grave. 

That  brought  Uncle  Marvin  to  my  village  in  a  guise  that  I  admired  immens 
When  the  sound  of  the  snare-drum,  to  which  the  Templars  marched,  would  re¬ 
sound  throughout  the  village,  between  East  and  West  mountains,  it  would  attract 
all  the  boys  from  their  play  and  bring  them  running  to  the  sides  of  those  streets 
through  which  funeral  processions  would  usually  pass.  There  women  would  be 
at  their  front  windows  or  even  out  in  the  yards,  bare  arms  wrapped  in  aprons 
if  the  day  was  chilly.  If  the  procession  came  through  Bridge  Street,  the  store 
proprietors  and  their  clerks  would  be  seen  at  the  curbs.  The  gleam  of  sunlight 
on  polished  swords  and  on  ostrich  plumes  and  gold  buttons  could  attract  every¬ 
one  in  those  sequestered  days,  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  it,  panoplied  like  the 
best,  would  be  my  own  Uncle  Marvin!  Eyes  straight  ahead,  he  never  saw  me 
spell-bound  at  the  curb,  but  that  made  no  difference.  I  saw  him  and  knew  who 
he  was ! 

My  real  contacts  with  Marvin  Fellows  were  so  infrequent  that  I  can  not 
recall  any  real  conversation  with  him,  except  when  Elizabeth  and  I  met  him  at 
the  funeral  of  Grandma  Fellows  in  1910  and  how,  with  wonderful  cordiality  and 
sincerity,  he  indicated  his  interest  in  us  and  urged  us  to  come  and  see  him  in 
Greenfield.  That  was  the  only  time  that  Elizabeth  ever  saw  him,  but  she  has 
always  retained  such  a  pleasant  memory  of  his  personality  that  by  her  I  am  able 
to  measure  the  accuracy  of  my  own  recollection  of  him.  He  always  attracted  me 
because  in  gentle  warmth  he  reminded  me  of  my  grandfather,  Robert  Fellows. 
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Marvin  died  March  30,  1916,  aged  78,  and  was  buried  in  Green  River  Cemetery 
near  his  Scotch  granite  stone. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  wise  precaution,  in  writing  this  narrative,  not 
to  attempt  any  detailed  outline  or  appraisal  of  living  members  of  the  Fellows 
line,  but  there  were  some  whom  I  couldn’t  keep  out.  One  of  those  is  Miss  Mary 
Fellows  who  said  and  wrote  to  me  more  than  once,  “Leave  me  out!  ’’  If  I  had 
followed  that  injunction  completely,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  omit  much 
interesting  detail  that  had  to  be  authenticated  by  reference  to  her  as  the  source 
of  it.  That  brought  into  this  narrative  so  many  of  her  recollections  and  gentle 
thoughts  that  every  attentive  reader  must  know  that  such  a  person  had  been  a 
member  of  The  Fellows  Family  of  Shelburne.  However,  out  of  respect  to  her 
sincere  preference,  I  will  not  attempt  any  biographical  outline  of  her,  except  to 
add  that  she  was  born  on  the  Fellows  Farm,  daughter  of  John  and  Roxana, 
Saturday,  May  4,  186?  and  that,  on  the  same  day  that  I  was  writing  this,  I  had 
received  from  a  relative  in  Shelburne  Falls  a  note  which  read,  “I  attended 
Mary  Fellows’  89th  birthday  party  last  Friday  at  Rebecca  Carpenter’s  in  Shel¬ 
burne.  Eight  of  us  were  there.  Mary  enjoyed  herself  in  her  usual  spirit.’’ 

On  "Easter  Sunday  morning  (April  1,  1956)  Captain  Joseph  W.  Long  and 
his  wife  Peggy  drove  down  from  the  Hillside  Farm  to  Greenfield  where  they 
called  on  Mary  at  her  apartment  and  conveyed  her  to  the  Easter  service  in  the 
old  Church  at  Shelburne  Center.  Later  Mary  wrote  to  me  of  the  deep  satisfaction 
and  great  pleasure  which  that  gave  her,  and  of  seeing  again  the  old  Church,  which 
had  been  the  focus  of  the  religious  interest  of  five  generations  of  her  family, 
filled  with  an  attentive  congregation  that  included  many  children.  “On  the  opposit 
side  of  the  Church,”  she  wrote,  “I  saw  James  Williams  and  his  wife,  who  was 
formerly  Betty  Jane  Long,  and  their  little  boy,  Stephen  Long  vVilliams,  not  yet 
two  years  old.”  That  child  carries  the  name  of  his  great-great  grandfather, 
Stehpen  Long,  husband  of  Miranda  Fellows,  daughter  of  Stephen  Fellows.  No 
wonder  Mary  mentioned  him  by  name  as  being  among  those  that  she  saw  at 
Church  that  Easter. 

Mary’s  present  life  is  no  back-water  of  senescence  peering  falteringly  at 
the  passing  present  and  dwelling  more  and  more  in  a  past  time  when  one  waited 
each  day  for  the  arrival  of  the  mail  carrier  to  learn  from  him  whether  anything 
unusual  had  happened  anywhere  in  the  past  day  or  two.  Instead,  she  carries  on 
an  active  correspondence  with  relatives  and  old  friends,  using  her  typewriter 
with  precision  and  skill.  During  the  past  fpw  weeks  she  has  read  over  and  edited 
with  careful  comments  my  typescripts  of  the  chapters  in  this  book  which  were 
principally  based  on  her  own  writings  of  many  years  ago.  In  each  instance  of 
alteration  of  text,  I  have  agreed  with  her  judgment  and  have  followed  her  sugges¬ 
tions  with  approval  of  her  merit  as  a  collaborator. 

On  February  1  3,  1956,  writing  to  my  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Maud  Tower  Wood, 
who  was  spending  that  winter  in  Arizona,  Mary  said  this  in  her  newsy  letter: 

“Last  week  Donald  Fellows  appeared  here  with  a  tape  recorder  to  take  my  voice. 
He  had  written  me  that  he  was  coming  so  I  had  prepared  a  short  speech.  He  was 
pleased  with  everything,  but  thought  it  too  brief.  I  had  addressed  it  to  my  two 
nephews  and  spoke  of  our  happy  relationship.  So  now  I  suppose  he  will  turn  it  on 
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after  I  am  gone,  whenever  he  likes.  He  made  a  copy  for  his  brother  John  also. 
I  was  pleased  that  he  wanted  to  do  this.  It  is  a  gadget  to  play  with  and  I  think 
he  has  a  lot  of  fun  recording  different  sounds--all  his  family,  sounds  of  trains, 
etc.  It  is  one  of  those  things!  ” 

And  so,  let  us  leave  The  Fellows  Family  of  Shelburne  right  there  with 
Mary  in  her  90th  year,  contemplating  with  quiet  complaisance  and  gentle  cour¬ 
tesy  the  slightly  insistent  instrusion  of  a  bit  of  ultra-modernity! 
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In  1830,  or  possibly  in  1832,  the  senior  branch  of  the  Fellows  family  in 
Shelburne,  a  father,  his  three  grown  sons  with  their  wives,  children  and  chattels 
all  migrated  overland  to  Bradford  County,  Pennsylvania.  That  removal  was  so 
complete  and  the  relationships  with  the  Fellows  people  who  remained  in  Shel¬ 
burne  were  so  unrecognized  that  apparently  there  was  no  subsequent  commun¬ 
ication  between  the  two  clans  and  all  contact  and  even  memory  of  each  other 
lapsed  for  nearly  a  century  until  one  of  the  Pennsylvanians,  a  lawyer  named 
Charles  Fellows,  went  up  to  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  to  arrange  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  power  loom  and  quite  by  chance  met  Miss  Mary  Fellows  who  was 
then  employed  as  a  stenographer  in  the  office  of  the  loom  maker. 

This  is  how  contact  was  renewed  between  the  Shelburne  and  the  Fennsyl- 

branches  of  the  family,  as  told  to  me  by  h/Iary  Fellows  in  a  letter  written 
on  July  19,  1956,  It  was  while  I  was  acting  as  a  stenographer  in  Worcester 
for  Mr.  Green  who  was  connected  with  a  firm  that  manufactured  and  sold  looms. 
One  day  I  was  asked  to  type  out  the  usual  form  of  sales  agreement  with  a  Mr. 
Charles  Fellows  who,  I  think,  had  come  from  Stroudsburg,  Pennsylvania,  to 
buy  a  loom.  Mr.  Green  asked  me  on  the  side  whether  I  would  like  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  Mr.  Fellows.  I  looked  Mr.  Fellows  over  and  said  ‘No’,  thinking  that 
he  did  not  look  like  any  of  ‘our  folks’,  and  what  possible  interest  could  I  have 
in  a  man  who  came  from  Pennsylvania,  and  who  could  not  be  any  relation.” 

That  might  have  ended  the  incident  right  there  without  any  chance  meeting 
of  two  Fellows  people  of  the  two  clans,  but  evidently  there  was  a  subsequent 
conversation  between  Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  Fellows  of  Stroudsburg,  for  Mary 
Fellows  continued  the  narrative  in  her  letter,  as  follows:-  “Then  I  departed 
to  go  down  stairs  to  my  machine  to  write  out  the  sales  agreement,  but  in  a  few 
minutes  both  Mr .  Green  and  Mr.  Fellow  s  came  down  to  the  door  of  the  room 
where  I  was  typing  and  Mr.  Green  said,  ‘His  folks  came  from  Shelburne.’  Then 
I  was  interested.  The  two  men  came  over  to  my  desk  and  I  asked  Mr.  Fellows 
some  questions  about  his  ancestry.  He  could  not  answer  them,  and  looked 
bored,  but  said  he  had  a  sister  (Mrs.  Swayze)  who  was  interested  in  such  things.’ 

Again  this  chance  meeting  would  have  been  without  significant  results  if 
it  had  not  been  for  subsequent  events  as  was  indicated  by  Mary  Fellows  in  her 
letter  to  me  when  she  wrote,  “I  never  saw  Mr.  Fellows  again,  and  had  forgotten 
all  about  meeting  him,  when  one  day  I  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Swayze  say¬ 
ing  that  she  had  traced  her  Fellows  ancestors  to  Harvard,  Massachusetts  from 
the  time  they  came  to  this  country  from  England  but  had  lost  the  trail  from 
there  on.  That  set  me  to  work,  and  I  was  able  to  supply  her  the  time  when  Sam¬ 
uel  Fellows  moved  to  Shelburne  and  of  his  doings  there.  Mrs.  Swayze  was 
chiefly  interested  in  the  sons  of  Samuel  (IV)  who  fought  in  the  Revolutionary  War 
in  order  to  prove  her  own  eligibility  to  join  the  D.A.R.” 

Mary’s  letter  continued,  “Mrs.  Swayze  said  that  her  ancestors  drove  over¬ 
land  from  Shelburne  to  Pennsylvania  because  her  grandfather,  Myron,  who  was 
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then  not  more  than  six  years  old,  had  said  that  he  rode  in  a  little  chair  on  a 
wagon.  I  have  often  wondered  why  all  of  them  decided  to  set  out  at  the  same 
time  on  that  long  drive  to  Pennsylvania.  The  three  women  descendants  that 
I  have  written  to  were  cousins,  not  sisters.  Mrs,  Jennie  Fellows  Swayze 
and  Mrs.  "Edna  F ellows  Rowlands  afterwards  both  came  to  see  me  in  Green¬ 
field.  Mrs.  Swayze  sent  me  a  group  picture  of  her  father  and  mother  sur¬ 
rounded  by  their  children.  I  thought  that  photograph  showed  a  strong  re¬ 
semblance  between  her  father  and  my  grandfather,  Stephen  Fellows,  Charles 
Fellows  was  included  in  that  picture,  but  unfortunately  the  amateur  photographer 
did  not  focus  correctly  and  those  in  the  back  row  were  somewhat  decapitated .’ ’ 

That  completes  the  account  of  how  the  senior  and  junior  clans  of  the  family 
know  about  each  other  again  and  also  how  it  was  that  the  genealogy  of 
the  earliest  four  generations  in  this  country  was  traced  by  h/lrs.  Swayze  to  whom 
I  must  make  complete  acknowledgement  for  all  that  I  have  written  about  them  in 
the  opening  chapters  of  this  narrative.  If  it  had  not  been  for  her  diligent  re¬ 
searches  I  doubt  that  I  would  have  made  this  work  as  complete  as  it  is,  and  I 
might  thi  ow  a  little  responsibility  on  her  by  adding  that  I  have  made  no  attempt 
to  verify  her  various  statements  regarding  the  names  and  dates  of  those  first 
generations.  Now,  as  a  sort  of  return  compliment  to  Mrs.  Swayze,  I  intend  to 
include  here  a  brief  outline  of  the  facts  that  I  have  concerning  her  branch  of  the 
family. 

Samuel  IV  who  led  the  family  from  Harvard  to  Shelburne,  followed  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  his  fathers  and  named  his  eldest  son  Samuel.  That  son  was  born  February 
13,  1739  in  Harvard,  served  in  the  French  and  Indian  War  and  the  Revolution, 
went  with  his  father  to  Shelburne  and  died  there  December  15,  1823,  aged  84 
years.  That  Samuel  V  had  one  son  whom,  contrary  to  the  long  tradition,  he  named 
Joseph  who  was  born  in  Shelburne  October  4,  1776,  and  married  there,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  18,  1800,  Lydia  Bartlett,  also  a  native  of  Shelburne,  born  November  27,  1778. 

It  was  this  Joseph,  apparently  the  only  living  male  of  the  senior  branch,  who  with 
his  wife  and  theii  sons,  Thomas,  Joseph  Jr,,  and  Alfred,  migrated  to  Pennsylvania. 

Nfary  Fellows  says  that  that  migration  took  place  in  1830  because  she  knew 
from  Mrs.  Swayze  that  Myron,  son  of  Thomas,  was  only  four  years  old  at  the 
time  they  migrated,  and  the  Shelburne  town  records  list  the  birth  of  Myron  Parker 
Fellows  as  August  29,  1826.  However,  my  friend,  Benjamin  J.  Kemp  of  Shel¬ 
burne  Falls,  recently  reported  to  me  that  he  had  seen  a  written  record  that 
Joseph  Fellows  and  his  wife,  Lydia,  sold  46  acres  of  Shelburne  land  to  Lewis 
Farnsworth  in  1832.  It  seems  to  me  quite  likely  that  this  sale  of  land  would  have 
been  one  of  the  steps  preliminary  to  their  departure  for  Pennsylvania,  rather 
than  that  it  was  conveyed,  and  signatures  to  a  deed  arranged  by  correspondence, 
two  years  later.  However,  there  is  substance  also  to  back  Mary’s  belief  that  they 
left  for  Pennsylvania  in  1830,  so  I  am  including  both  suppositions. 

Now,  it  should  be  possible  from  Mrs.  Swayze’s  genealogical  records  to 
ascertain  pretty  accurately  how  many  Fellows  people  there  were  who  traveled 
south  west  together  to  establish  new  homes  on  better  lands  in  Bradford  County. 

T  ennsylvania .  We  will  base  these  conjectures  on  Mrs.  Swayze’s  belief  that  they 
all  left  Shelburne  in  1830.  Possibly  it  was  the  death  of  their  father  and  grandfather 
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Samuel  V,  in  1823  that  made  them  feel  finally  free  to  pull  up  stakes  and  seek 
better  fortunes  in  that  Pennsylvania  region  which  was  then  being  opened  up 
and  settled  by  many  New  England  people.  In  1830,  Joseph,  only  son  of  Samuel  V, 
was  54  years  old  and  his  wife,  Lydia,  was  52,  each  still  young  enough  to  embark 
on  such  an  enterprise,  but  probably  faced  by  recognition  that  before  many  years 
they  would  be  too  old  to  do  so. 

Writing  about  this  to  me  in  April,  1954,  Mary  Fellows  said,  “I  think  it 
would  be  best  to  say  that  three  brothers,  Thomas,  Joseph,  Jr.,  and  Alfred  went 
to  Pennsylvania,  rather  than  to  indicate  that  their  father,  Joseph,  Sr.,  led  that 
migration,  for  Thomas  was  the  head  of  that  branch  of  the  family  at  that  time, 
rather  than  his  aged  father  who,  with  his  wife,  did  go  along.”  Undoubtedly 
Mary  had  some  valid  reason  for  believing  that  Thomas  was  the  instigator  and 
leader  of  the  migration,  but  she  did  not  state  it.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  a 
man  of  54  years  would  be  called  too  elderly  to  head  up  his  own  family  group, 
nominally  at  least.  It  is  quite  likely  that  Thomas,  the  senior  brother,  was  the 
one  who  first  thought  they  should  migrate;  that  he  convinced  his  two  younger 
brothers  and  then  confronted  his  father,  Joseph,  Sr,,  with  an  accomplished  fact 
which,  if  he  had  not  consented  would  have  left  him  on  his  Shelburne  acres  bereft 
of  all  his  sons  and  their  families. 

Thomas  Fellows,  whom  Mary  has  called  the  leader  of  the  migration  and  I 
have  named  the  instigator,  was  28  years  old  in  1830.  He  was  born  in  Shelburne 
on  March  17,  1802  and  had  married  Abigail  Loveridge  on  April  21,  1823.  In 
1830  they  had  two  sons,  vVilliam,  born  December  24,  1824,  and  h/lyron  Parker 
who  was  born  on  August  29,  1826. 

Joseph,  Jr.,  had  been  born  January  9,  1808  and  was  still  single  and  22 
years  old  in  1830.  Reference  will  be  made  later  to  his  marriage  in  Pennsylvania 
on  September  6,  1838  to  Huldah  Brown  of  Canton.  Alfred,  the  youngest  of  those 
three  brothers,  was  born  May  3,  1811  and  the  combined  researches  of  both  Mary 
Fellows  and  Mrs.  Swayze  did  not  reveal  anything  more  about  him;  no  dates  of 
marriage  or  death,  but  presumably  he  did  go  on  the  family  migration  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Therefore,  there  were  not  so  many  individuals  on  that  journey  as  might 
at  first  be  expected.  Joseph,  Sr.,  and  his  wife  made  two;  Thomas  and  his  wife 
and  two  sons  were  a  family  unit  of  four  and  the  two  single  brothers,  Joseph,  Jr., 
and  Alfred,  added  two  more  making  a  total  of  six  adults  and  two  children  among 
whom  there  were  only  two  women.  They  might  have  accomodated  themselves 
and  their  transportable  belongings  in  two,  certainly  not  more  than  three,  large 
wagons  pulled  by  oxen. 

They  went  first  to  Leroy,  Pennsylvania,  and  later  to  Canton  where  they 
settled  permanently.  Leroy  is  a  small  village  only  eight  miles  east  of  Canton, 
which  is  now  listed  as  a  town  of  over  2,000  population,  and  both  are  in  Bradford 
County  in  the  north  central  part  of  Pennsylvania,  about  30  miles  north  east  of 
Williamsport.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  route  the  migrant  Fellows 
family  followed  to  reach  that  part  of  Pennsylvania  and  what  influenced  them  to 
there  rather  than  to  western  New  York  and  Ohio  where  we  have  seen  other 
members  of  the  Shelburne  tribe  going,  back  and  forth,  at  about  the  same  time. 

It  is  a  pretty  sure  conjecture  that  they  probably  went  south  from  Shelburne 
down  the  Connecticut  valley  for  some  distance  before  turning  west  because  the 
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Western  Massachusetts  mountains  could  have  been  avoided  in  that  way.  Where 
and  how  they  ferried  the  Hudson  River  can  not  even  be  guessed  without  more 
research  than  that  point  merits  in  this  narrative.  Certainly,  a  deciding  influ¬ 
ence  in  that  move  was  the  economic  limitations  of  land  on  the  Shelburne  hills 
for  farming  or  for  any  other  successful  form  of  livlihood. 

Now,  having  watched  the  departure  of  the  Joseph  Fellows  family  group 
from  their  native  hills  in  Shelburne,  I  would  have  ended  all  reference  to  them 
right  here,  if  blind  chance  had  not  again  played  an  unexpected  part  and  given 
me  a  further  contac-  with  those  distant  relatives.  For  some  years  Elizabeth 
my  wife,  had  been  expressing  the  wish  to  go  to  Wellsboro,  in  Tioga  County, 
Pennsylvania,  to  see  there  the  so-called  “Grand  Canyon  of  Pennsylvania.” 

Her  wishful  hints  came  to  naught  year  after  year  because  I  thought  that  any 
vine  in  the  Pennsylvania  hills  was  not  likely  to  come  up  to  the  scenic  possi¬ 
bilities  that  were  deliberately  over  emphasized  by  the  advertising  name  “Grand 
Canyon” „  I  was  an  old  hill  man  myself,  I  thought,  a  native  of  regions  abounding 
in  scenic  ravines  and  valleys  and,  as  such,  not  likely  to  be  impressed  by  any 
stream  wandering  through  a  similar  depression  in  the  Pennsylvania  hinterland! 

Elizabeth  finally  prevailed,  as  she  usually  does,  like  the  proverbial  water 
dripping  on  the  softening  stone,  and  we  went  to  Wellsboro  last  June  and  stayed 
there  foui  days.  The  Canyon  was  well  worth  the  effort.  It  surpassed  any 
similar  mountain  scenery  that  I  had  ever  seen.  Wellsboro,  the  Tioga  County 
shire  town,  struck  us  immediately  as  being  more  like  New  England  towns  in 
appearance  than  any  place  we  had  ever  seen  before  in  Pennsylvania  --  clap- 
boarded  wooden  houses,  set  back  from  the  street  with  broad,  green  front  lawns, 
and  a  comfortable  spaciousness  which  indicated  early  settlers  whose  traditions 
had  not  derived  from  William  Penn's  surveys  for  civic  centers. 

One  afternoon,  as  we  walked  about  the  streets  of  Wellsboro,  we  were 
attracted  into  the  Library  where,  looking  into  a  volume  on  the  history  of  Tioga 
County,  I  first  realized  that  we  were  fairly  near  Canton  in  Bradford  County,  and 
I  recalled  that  Canton  was  the  place  where  the  Joseph  Fellows  migration  had 
ended.  The  index  of  that  volume  of  Tioga  County  history  revealed  several  ref¬ 
erences  to  people  named  Fellows,  but  all  but  one  of  them  apparently  were  de¬ 
scended  from  Fellows  men  who  had  come  there  from  Connecticut.  The  one  ex¬ 
ception,  a  lawyer  named  Charles  L.  Fellows,  had  been  born  in  Canton  on  June 
14,  1871,  but  the  Tioga  history  did  not  give  the  name  of  his  father.  I  assumed, 
however,  from  his  birth  in  Canton,  that  Lawyer  Charles  L.  Fellows  might  have 
been  in  our  line. 

We  could  not  find  anyone  named  Fellows  listed  in  the  present  telephone 
directory  of  Wellsboro,  but  there  is  a  Fellows  Street  there.  This  chance  dis¬ 
covery  of  Lawyer  Charles  changed  our  objectives  a  little  from  scenic  sight 
seers  to  genealogical  seekers,  and  we  decided  to  run  over  to  Canton  to  see 
whether  a  cemetery  or  library  there  might  yield  more  information.  We  had  a 
hired  car  and  driver.  The  day,  Thursday,  June  28th,  was  radiantly  beautiful 
and,  as  we  sped  along  the  excellent  highways,  up,  down  and  around  the  rolling 
hills,  I  was  struck  again  by  the  general  resemblance  to  scenery  in  the  New 
England  hill  regions.  The  houses  and  barns,  the  shade  trees  and  the  village 
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streets  all  could  have  been  set  down  in  New  England  and  would  have  fitted  in. 
Actually  there  are  stone  walls  dividing  the  fields,  just  like  those  in  Ne  w  Eng¬ 
land,  except  that  the  stones  are  all  flat  and  not  rounded  cobbles.  Just  one 
important  element  is  missing.  There  are  no  white  spired  meeting  houses 
crowning  the  hills  and  serenely  pointing  toward  heaven  every  day. 

But  the  valleys  are  broader,  the  fields  more  expansive  and  often  the 
hills  are  cultivated  right  up  over  the  tops  where,  usually  in  New  England,  the 
soil  is  too  thin  for  anything  but  scanty  pasturage  and  sweet  fern.  One  com¬ 
pletely  familiar  with  the  farm  lands  of  Shelburne,  as  I  was,  could  easily  im¬ 
agine  the  satisfaction  that  filled  the  minds  of  the  Joseph  Fellows  family  mi¬ 
grants  when  their  eyes  first  beheld  that  land,  obviously  more  fertile  and  more 
easily  cultivated,  and  even  satisfying  a  hill-man’s  native  desires  for  rolling 
contours  and  elevated  horizons. 

In  Canton  we  drove  along  Main  Street  without  seeing  a  library,  but  fin¬ 
ally  we  came  to  a  cemetery  on  our  left  as  we  were  going  east.  We  stopped 
there  and  entered  the  cemetery  where  we  hoped  we  might  find  a  care-taker 
or  sexton  to  whom  we  might  address  our  inquiries  about  possibly  Fellows 
burials  there.  The  tool  house  was  open,  a  grave  had  just  been  dug  and  was 
still  unused,  but  there  was  no  one  about.  Elizabeth  and  I  looked  at  all  the 
grave  stones  and  family  monuments,  but  found  none  with  the  Fellows  name. 

We  concluded  that  theie  must  be  another  cemetery  in  Canton,  but  we  did  not 
know  where  to  look  for  it,  and  we  saw  no  library  nor  anyone  to  whom  we 
could  appeal.  So  we  drove  back  to  Wellsboro,  by  a  different  route  equally 
pleasing,  without  having  spoken  to  any  Canton  person. 

Soon  after  our  return  to  our  home  in  Narberth  I  wrote  to  Mary  Fellows 
in  Greenfield  of  our  visit  to  Canton  and  of  how  attractive  and  like  New  Eng¬ 
land  we  found  that  region  to  be.  I  knew  that  report  would  interest  her,  but  I 
had  no  other  expectation  in  mind.  However,  she  replied  immediately,  using 
her  typewriter  more  expertly  than  I  do  mine,  and  gave  me  the  name  and 
address  of  Edna  Fellows  (Mrs.  Willis  L.  Rowlands)  in  Canton.  Mary  wrote 
that  Mrs.  Rowlands  always  sent  her  an  interesting  letter  each  Christmas 
and  that  she  could  give  me  more  information  about  the  Pennsylvania  branch 
of  the  family.  So  I  wrote  to  Mrs.  Rowlands,  asking  especially  about  Charles 
L.  Fellows  and  whether  he  could  have  been  the  one  who  came  to  Worcester 
from  Stroudsburg  to  buy  a  loom.  Mrs.  Rowlands  replied  promptly  and  cord¬ 
ially.  I  will  summarize  what  she  wrote  as  follows: 

‘ 'You  didn’t  have  much  luck  when  you  visited  Canton.  If  you  had  stopped 
at  the  post  office  and  inquired  about  the  Fellows  family,  they  could  have  told 
you.  The  post  master  is  the  president  of  the  Park  Cemetery  Association  and 
would  have  had  plenty  of  information.  You  visited  the  Main-street  cemetery, 
which  is  the  older  of  the  two.  The  Paik  cemetery  is  on  higher  ground  in 
another  part  of  town.  You  would  have  found  Fellows  and  Swayze  markers  there. 

‘‘Charles  Fellows  was  the  son  of  Myron  Fellows  and  a  brother  of  Jennie 
Swayze.  There  were  four  girls  in  that  family  and  only  the  one  boy.  My  father 
was  David  and  his  father  was  Joseph.  Myron’s  father  was  Thomas.  Joseph 
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and  Thomas  were  brothers.  They  lived  in  Shelburne  and  came  to  Leroy  in 
Bradford  County.  I  knew  that  Charles  Fellows  studied  law,  but  I  didn’t  re¬ 
member  that  he  had  ever  practiced  in  Wellsboro.  He  married  after  that  and 
lived  in  Stroudsburg.  He  had  four  daughters,  but  no  sons,  I  believe.  He  must 
have  died  between  1915  and  1920  in  Stroudsburg  where  the  exact  record  of 
his  death  probably  could  be  found.  His  funeral  was  held  at  the  home  of  his 

sister,  Mrs.  Swayze,  here  in  Canton,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  Beech  Flats 
cemetery, 

“In  my  own  family  there  are  three  girls  and  no  boys  so  there  is  appar¬ 
ently  no  one  here  to  carry  on  the  family  name.  There  is  another  branch  of 
the  family  hei  e,  descended  from  Allred  Fellows  who  had  several  sons,  all 
gone  now,  but  there  were  some  descendants  who  were  cousins  of  my  father, 

I  believe,  and  some  of  them  still  live  here  in  Canton.  We  are  friendly  but 
do  not  see  them  often.  (Note  by  R.'F.  W .:  Alfred  Fellows  was  the  youngest 
of  the  three  brothers  who  made  the  original  migration  from  Shelburne.) 

“I  have  heard  my  father  tell  that  when  the  Fellows  family  came  to  Le¬ 
roy  they  caused  quite  a  little  excitement  because  they  had  several  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  daughters  in  the  family  were  well  dressed.  Young  Joseph 
was  probably  pretty  good  looking  so  it  was  thought  all  right  when  he  wanted 
to  marry  Huldah  Brown  who  became  my  father’s  mother.  He  had  no  brothers 
or  sisters  who  grew  up  so  we  had  no  relatives  on  the  Fellows  side. 

“The  Brown  family  had  come  from  Rutland,  Vermont,  and  evidently  the 
Fellows  family  must  have  thought  that  the  Brown  family  were  their  equals.  I 
suppose  young  Joseph  could  pick  any  girl  he  wanted  because  it  was  supposed, 
from  the  way  his  sisters  dressed,  that  his  family  had  money  and  he  was  very 
good  looking.  Huldah  Brown  was  small  and  never  weighed  a  hundred  pounds, 
but  she  was  a  good  school  teacher  and  tailoress.  She  made  clothes  for  the 
men  of  the  family.  Her  husband,  Joseph  Fellows,  died  before  I  was  born  and 
after  that  Grandma  always  lived  with  us  as  my  father  was  her  only  child  who 
grew  to  maturity.  My  two  sisters  and  I  always  thought  that  Grandma  Fellows 
was  tops’. 

Huldah  Brown  must  have  belonged  to  quite  a  prominent  family.  That 
is  somewhat  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  church  meetings  were  held  in  her 
father  s  home.  I  can  remember  her  telling  about  the  preparations  that  were 
made  before  a  meeting  was  held.  A  good  many  people  would  come  because 
she  said  ‘there  were  as  many  people  as  there  were  boards  in  the  floor!  ’  Her 
father,  Solomon  Brown  evidently  was  a  very  religious  man.  He  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  building  the  church  at  East  Canton  which  is  nearly  150  years  old 
and  is  still  being  used  with  a  very  active  group  of  people.’’ 

At  this  point  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  references  to  the  well 
dressed  daughters  of  the  Fellows  family,  when  they  first  arrived  in  Leroy, 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  the  sisters  of  young  Joseph  would  appear  to  indicate 
that  there  had  been  young  women,  not  previously  suspected,  in  the  original 
family  as  they  journeyed  from  Shelburne.  Referring  back  to  one  of  Mrs.  Row¬ 
lands’  letters  I  found  this  sentence  which  I  had  overlooked  before,  “Joseph  had 
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sisters,  I  recall  that  one  was  named  Fanny,,*5  That  name  "Fanny"  gave 
clue  to  run  down  in  the  detailed  genealogy  of  Joseph,  Sr.,  and  his  children,  as 
compiled  by  Mary  Fellows  from  the  Shelburne  town  records. 

There  I  found  Fanny  without  the  slightest  difficulty  and  also  four  of  her 
sisters,  all  daughters  of  Joseph,  Sr.,  and  sisters  of  Joseph,  Jr.,  who  had  led 
the  migration  to  Pennsylvania.  The  birth  date  of  each  of  them  is  recorded  in 
Shelburne,  but  there  are  no  other  dates  of  marriages  or  deaths  which  justifies 
the  assumption  that  they  all  left  that  town  and  completed  their  lives  elsewhere. 
This  is  further  confirmed  by  the  entry  in  the  genealogy  of  both  the  birth  and 
death  of  another  sister,  Adaline,  born  August  27,  1814  and  died  June  20,  1829. 
Her  death  occurred  before  that  family  group  departed  from  Shelburne  and,  of 
course,  the  date  is  recorded  there. 

I  can  t  understand  at  all  how  it  happened  that  Mrs,  Swayze  and  Mary 
Fellows  both  seemed  to  overlook  that  group  of  four  sisters  when  they  were 
recording  the  departure  of  that  family  from  Shelburne,  nor  how  it  happened 
that  I  also  followed  those  two  into  the  same  omission.  Those  sisters  were 
Lydia,  born  March  17,  1802;  Rebekah,  born  April  21,  1804;  Mary,  born  Aug¬ 
ust  19,  1806  and  Fanny,  born  August  15,  1812.  The  eldest  was  27  and  the 
youngest  was  1  8  in  1830  when  their  family  group  departed  from  Shelburne, 
and  if  all  of  those  marriageable  daughters  were  better  dressed  on  arrival 
than  the  prevailing  average  among  young  women  in  Bradford  County,  no  won¬ 
der  Mrs.  Rowlands  could  write,  “I  understand  that  when  the  Fellows  family 
landed  in  Leroy,  it  caused  quite  a  bit  of  excitement.”  My  guess  is  that  they 
probably  were  richer  in  daughters  than  in  dollars  but  that,  coming  from  a 
region  that  had  passed  its  pioneering  stages  two  generations  before  and  ar¬ 
riving  in  one  which  was  just  being  developed,  their  dress  probably  seemed 
better  there  than  it  would  have  back  in  Shelburne. 

It  appears  that  the  Pennsylvania  branch  of  the  family,  like  the  one  of 
Shelburne,  is  ‘running  to  girls”  and  that  the  family  name  may  die  out,  but 
that  is  really  not  a  matter  of  any  serious  moment.  Men  are  more  apt  to 
think  there  is  something  important  in  ‘'passing  on  the  name”  than  do  women 
who  have  been  accustomed  for  generations  to  merge  their  own  surnames  into 
that  of  the  men  they  marry.  The  name  'Fellows”  is  quite  lively  here  in 
Pennsylvania,  even  though  none  of  its  possessors  apparently  traces  back  to 
our  long  line  of  Samuels  of  England,  of  Salisbury,  of  Harvard  and  of  Shelburne. 
The  current  telephone  directory  of  the  Main  Line  suburban  area  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  where  we  now  live,  lists  five  men, and  two  women  named  Fellows,  and 
the  present  similar  directory  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  shows  12  more,  seven 
men  and  five  women.  Probably  none  of  them  is  connected  with  our  line.  I  do 
not  notice  one  Samuel  among  them. 

Although  Elizabeth  and  I  have  now  lived  here  in  Pennsylvania  for  more 
than  30  years,  we  have  never  met  anyone  named  Fellows  nor  any  person  who 
expressed  any  personal  interest  in  that  part  of  our  name.  Soon  after  we  came 
here  we  observed  that  the  name  Fellows  was  more  common  in  various  direct¬ 
ories  than  it  was  in  vVestern  Massachusetts  and,  often  when  going  to  the  city 
by  automobile,  we  would  notice  the  professional  sign,  ‘‘Walter  Lesley  Fellows, 
M.D,”  in  the  front  door  yard  of  2048  North  Sixty-third  Street.  Ultimately  we 
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to  know  a  family  who  had  a  high  regard  for  Dr.  Fellows  as  their  physician, 
but  we  never  met  him.  On  April  8,  1954  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  re¬ 
ported  that  a  certificate  of  distinction  “for  50  years  of  the  practice  of  general 
medicine  was  to  be  awarded  to  Dr.  Fellows  at  the  coming  Commencement  ex¬ 
ercises  of  the  Hahnemann  Medical  College  from  which  he  had  graduated  in  1904. 
That  paper  said  also  that  Dr.  Fellows  was  a  graduate  of  Episcopal  Academy  in 
Philadelphia  and  that  his  half  century  of  practice  had  always  been  at  the  same 
address  on  Sixty-third  Street.  He  is  still  there,  three  years  later,  and  still  in 
active  practice,  according  to  the  current  telephone  directory.  He  interests  me, 
and  I  would  like  to  have  known  him,  but  I  am  not  going  to  intrude  on  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  inquire  whether  he  traces  back  to  Bradford  County. 


There  is  only  one  other  Fellows  incident  in  my  life  here  in  Pennsylvania. 
That  concerns  a  prosperous  printer  with  whom  I  formed  business  contacts 
soon  after  coming  here.  After  I  had  known  him  long  enough  so  that  there  could 
have  been  no  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  my  last  name,  I  noticed  that  he  would 
occasionally  call  me  Mr.  Fellows’’  and  finally  I  asked  him  the  reason.  He 
said  that  he  had  never  heard  that  name  until  he  saw  mine  and  that  it  amused 
him.  I  can’t  think  of  ‘Fellows’  with  an  upper-case  initial,’’  he  said  in  printer’ 
language,  meaning  that  it  was  always  the  plural  “fellows”  to  him.  When  in  re¬ 
buttal  I  began  to  use  his  hated  first  name  “Lucullus”  he  ceased  to  indicate  that 
any  part  of  my  name  amused  him! 
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Other  Fellows 

In  each  generation,  from  the  time  when  the  first  Samuel  Fellows  settled 
in  Salisbury,  our  genealogy  lists  the  births  of  sons  but  makes  no  further  ref¬ 
erence  to  them.  Probably  many  of  them  survived  and  were  followed  by  de¬ 
scendants  who  have  carried  on  the  name  in  other  places  where  their  vital 
statistics  are  recorded.  Ours  is  not  even  the  senior  branch  of  the  family, 
but  naturally  the  compilers  of  that  type-written  genealogy  and  I,  myself,  in 
writing  this  narrative  were  not  concerned  with  tracing  lines  from  which  we 
were  not  descended.  We  desired  principally  to  trace  our  own  line  and  had 
to  ignore  the  seniors  and  juniors  of  each  generation  who  branched  off  in 
other  directions.  However,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  some  of  those  other 
Fellows  lines  produced  men  of  greater  distinction  than  any  who  have  so  far 
appeared  in  our  own. 


No  one  named  Fellows  is  listed  in  “The  Dictionary  of  American  Bi¬ 
ography”,  that  monumental  work  of  21  large  volumes  which  were  issued, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  between 
1928  and  1944.  That  work  was  supposed  to  include  every  one  who  had  at¬ 
tained  any  significance  in  American  affairs,  even  though  infamous  or  notor¬ 
ious  !  One  Fellows,  who  may  have  been  overlooked  by  the  compilers  of  that 
great  work  and  who  might  properly  have  been  included  was  Gen.  John  Fellows 
who  commanded  the  brigade  of  militia  at  the  Battle  of  Saratoga  and  who  played 
a  somewhat  decisive  role  in  achieving  that  victory  of  American  arms.  He  was 
not  a  direct  ancestor  of  ours. 


Our  forebear  of  the  same  name  in  the  same  battle,  who  presumably  com¬ 
manded  a  company  of  militia  in  Gen.  Fellows'1  brigade,  apparently  did  not  even 
regard  the  general  as  a  relative;  at  least  he  passed  on  no  word  of  such  belief 
m  the  family  traditions.  It  is  quite  likely,  however,  that  General  Fellows  was 

a  descendant  of  Richard  Fellows  of  Hartford,  brother  of  our  own  Samuel  of 
Salisbury. 


I  wondered  whether  I  had  run  onto  the  General  again  when  I  read  in 
Robert  J.  Taylor’s  ”  Western  Massachusetts  in  the  Revolution”  two  references 
to  a  John  Fellows  who  was  Sheriff  of  Berkshire  County  in  the  late  1770’s.  I 
know  that  in  the  decade  following  the  Revolution  many  of  the  important  civil 
offices,  especially  those  involved  in  maintaining  the  peace,  were  held  by  re¬ 
tired  officers  of  the  Continental  Army,  and  I  thought  it  quite  likely  Sheriff  John 
was  General  John  in  retirement.  That  caused  me  to  address  a  letter  of  inquiry 
to  the  Berkshire  Athenaeum,  in  Pittsfield,  from  whom  I  received  complete  con¬ 
firmation  that  the  sheriff  in  peace  had  been  the  general  in  war. 


The  communication  from  the  Berkshire  Atheneum  was  in  the  form  of 
photostats  and  a  letter  from  Miss  Fanny  G.  Clark,  the  assistant  librarian,  who 
stated  that  the  “Record  of  Revolutionary  Soldiers  of  Berkshire  County”  as 
copied  by  Rollin  H.  Cooke,  states  that  General  John  Fellows  was  born  in  Pom- 
fret,  Connecticut,  in  1733.  That  is  what  caused  me  to  guess  that  he  might  have 
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been  a  descendant  of  Richard,  Evidently  this  John  migrated  up  into  southern 
Berkshire  County  in  his  youth  or  young  manhood  because  the  Rollin  H.  Cooke 
record  indicates  that  on  March  19,  1762,  when  he  was  29  years  old,  he  mar¬ 
ried  Mary  Ashley  who  was  born  in  Sheffield  (Berkshire  County)  on  August  2, 
1740,  the  daughter  of  Col.  John  and  Hannah  Hogeboom  Ashley  of  Westfield 
and  Sheffield.  This  Col.  Ashley  later  became  a  general  officer  in  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Army  and  may  have  been  influential  in  obtaining  similar  rank  for  his 
son-in-law.  It  is  a  safe  inference  that  John  had  established  himself  in  good 
reputation  in  his  early  years  in  Berkshire  County  or  else  he  probably  could 
not  have  married  Col.  Ashley’s  daughter. 

The  Rollin  H,  Cooke  record  also  indicates  that  John  Fellows’  residence 
was  in  Sheffield  and  that  he  was  a  colonel  and  later  a  brigadier  general  and 
cites  Page  595  of  volume  5  of  “Massachusetts  Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  the 
Revolution.”  Miss  Clark  of  the  Athenaeum  also  sent  me  the  text  of  the  in¬ 
scription  on  Gen.  Fellows’  tomb-stone  in  the  Barnard  (South)  Cemetery  of 
Sheffield.  The  Athenaeum  has  a  manuscript  copy  of  that  inscription  which 
was  made  by  Joseph  M.  Kellogg  who  noted  on  it,  “This  is  the  finest  stone  in 
the  cemetery.’  That  inscription  reads,  “To  the  memory  of  Genl.  John 
Fellows  who  dies  Aug.  1st  AD  1808  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age.”  The  Vital 
Records  of  the  town  of  Sheffield,  as  copied  for  the  Athenaeum  by  Joseph  M. 
Kellogg  indicate  that  John  and  Mary  Ashley  were  married  March  19,  1762,  as 
previously  stated,  and  that  they  had  three  children  whose  names  and  birth 
dates  only  are  recorded  as  follows:  Mary,  born  September  10,  1762;  John, 
born  January  5,  1765  and  Hannah,  born  February  4,  1767. 

The  Berkshire  Evening  Eagle,  the  daily  newspaper  of  Pittsfield,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  early  1930’s  a  series  of  about  300  weekly  articles  by  Joseph  Ward 
Lewis  under  the  general  title  of  ‘‘Berkshire  Men  of  Worth”.  The  one  which  was 
printed  on  March  28,  1934  was  devoted  to  General  John  Fellows.  Miss  Clark 
sent  me  a  photostat  of  that  article  from  the  files  of  the  Athenaeum  and,  since  it 
throws  so  much  light  on  the  career  of  the  most  prominent  man  yet  to  bear  the 
Fellows  name,  I  think  it  worth  while  to  include  some  of  it  here  as  follows:- 

John  Fellows  was  born  in  Pomfret,  Conn,,  in  1733;  was  an 
officer  in  the  Colonial  Wars  against  the  French  and  Indians; 
and  a  Sheffield  delegate  to  the  Massachusetts  Provincial 
Congress  in  1775.  He  recruited  a  regiment  of  Minute  Men 
in  Western  Massachusetts  and,  soon  after  the  Battle  of  Lex¬ 
ington,  joined  the  Continental  Army  at  Cambridge  in  1776 
as  Colonel  of  the  regiment..  On  June  25,  1776,  he  was  com¬ 
missioned  a  brigadier-general  and  led  his  brigade  at  the 
battles  of  Long  Island,  White  Plains,  Bemis  Heights  and 
Saratoga,  and  was  among  the  prominent  generals  of  the 
American  Army  at  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  commanding 
that  portion  of  the  militia  stationed  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Hudson . 

The  prisoners  (from  Saratoga)  were  sent  to  Boston 
under  the  charge  of  General  Fellows;  their  line  of  march 
was  through  Berkshire  County,  2500  of  them  passing  through 
Pittsfield. 
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General  Fellows  served  his  town  in  various  capacities 
and  was  sheriff  of  Berkshire  County  for  some  years  prior 
to  1781.  He  married  Mary  Ashley  who  died  in  1797,  and  he 
died  in  Sheffield  August  ls  1808  and  was  buried  in  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Ward  family  cemetery  on  the  Ward  farm 
(now  Greenwood  farm)  in  Sheffield.  ..........  The  obituary 

notice  which  was  published  in  the  American  Register  in 
1809  says  of  him,  '  He  was  an  honest  and  useful  citizen;  a 
real  friend  to  his  country;  affectionate  as  a  father  and 
sincere  in  friendship.'"' 

Kenneth  Roberts,  in  his  "Rabble  in  Arms”,  a  story  of 
the  second  invasion  of  Canada  in  the  Revolution,  makes 
many  unpleasant  references  to  our  Pittsfield  patriot  soldiers, 
and  generally  disparages  the  New  England  soldiers  and  their 
commanders.  It  is  gratifying,  therefore,  to  find  him  speak¬ 
ing  in  most  complimentary  terms  of  General  Fellows.  ........ 

General  Fellows  had  a  son,  John,  who  was  born  in  Shef¬ 
field  in  1760  and  died  in  New  York  January  3,  1844.  As  a 
mere  boy  he  was  a  soldier  in  Captain  William  Bacon’s  com¬ 
pany,  a  unit  of  the  regiment  with  which  General  Fellows 
hurried  to  Boston  on  the  news  of  the  engagement  at  Lexing¬ 
ton.  John,  Jr.,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1783.  He  seems  to  have 
devoted  his  life  to  study  and  writing.  Among  his  publications 
were:  "The  Mysteries  of  Freemasonry,  or  an  Exposition  of 
the  Religious  Dogmas  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  Showing  their 
Identity  with  the  Order  of  Modern  Masonry”;  “The  Veil  Re¬ 
moved,  Reflections  on  Humphrey's  Life  of  Israel  Putnam” 
and  a  work  on  the  authorship  of  the  ”  Junius  Letters.” 

Miss  Clark  of  the  Athenaeum  also  obtained  from  the  Registry  of  Deeds 
of  the  Berkshire  Middle  District  in  Pittsfield  an  order  to  made  a  photostatic 
copy  of  the  final  decree,  settling  the  estate  of  General  Fellows,  as  recorded 
by  Probate  Judge  William  Walker  June  6,  1816.  That  decree  indicates  that 
General  Fellows  died  intestate;  that  his  “personal  estate,  including  his 
rights  and  credits  and  the  rents  of  his  real  estate”,  amounted  to  $6,265.00 
which  was  a  very  substantial  sum  of  money  140  years  ago.  The  deductions 
for  ‘payment  of  debts,  expenses  of  settlement  and  funeral  charges”  amounted 
to  $2,599.36,  another  substantial  sum  in  those  days.  The  net  value  of  the 
estate  was  $3,665.64  which  was  divided  equally  among  the  general’s  living 
descendants . 

This  decree  of  the  Probate  Couit  indicates  clearly  that  the  son  John 
and  the  daughter  Hannah  had  predeceased  the  general,  but  that  Mary,  the 
eldest  of  the  children,  was  still  living  in  June,  1816,  as  the  wife  of  Daniel  Pen- 
field,  Esq.  Further,  the  decree  reveals  another  son,  Edmund  B.  Fellows, 
and  two  other  daughters,  Jane,  wife  of  Elnathan  Keyes,  Esq.,  and  Charlotte, 
wife  of  Horace  Bristo,  whose  names  do  not  appear  in  the  Vital  Records  of 
Sheffield  as  copied  by  Joseph  M.  Kellogg.  Joseph  Ward  Lewis  must  have  been 
in  error  when  he  wrote  that  the  General’s  son  John  had  a  long  career  as  a 
student  and  writer  in  New  York  because,  according  to  the  Probate  decree,  John 
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had  predeceased  his  father,  probably  by  only  a  short  time,  for  his  estate 
was  still  in  the  hands  of  administrators  to  whom  his  share  of  the  General’s 
property  was  given.  Mr.  Lewis  evidently  experienced  some  of  the  troubles 
that  I  encountered  when  I  ran  into  more  than  one  John  Fellows.  His  date  of 
the  birth  of  John  of  New  York  does  not  agree  with  the  Sheffield  town  records. 

Edwin  R.  Fellows,  founder  and  second  president  of  The  Fellows  Gear 
Shaper  Company  of  Springfield,  Vermont,  probably  had  the  most  individually 
significant  career,  in  its  aspects  of  personal  creative  and  administrative  abil¬ 
ity,  of  any  bearer  of  the  family  name  to  date.  It  is  impossible  to  claim  that  he 
is  in  our  line  of  the  family,  and  I  will  not  ask  any  of  his  descendants  what  they 
know  of  their  genealogy  lest  they  might  think  that  I  was  trying  to  establish  a 
relationship.  Mr.  Henry  B.  Flinn,  publicity  manager  of  the  Fellows  Gear  Shaper 
Company,  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  well  written  and  excellently  printed  book  their 
company  issued  to  commenorate  their  fiftieth  anniversary  in  1946. 

From  that  Fellows  book,  “50  Years  of  Progress”,  I  learn  that  Edwin  R. 
Fellows  was  born  in  Torrington,  Connecticut,  May  29,  1865,  and  went  to  Spring- 
field,  Vermont,  in  1889.  During  the  next  five  years,  while  employed  by  the  Jones 
&  Lamson  Machine  Company  in  designing  turret  machinery,  Edwin  Fellows  de¬ 
veloped  his  own  ideas  of  a  new  method  of  cutting  gears.  This  resulted  in  the  in¬ 
vention  of  his  machine  --  the  Gear  Shaper  --  and  on  the  basis  of  that  patent  the 
Fellows  Company  was  organized  on  July  13,  1896  with  Edwin  Fellows  as  Man¬ 
ager.  The  minutes  of  that  original  meeting  indicate  that  his  first  definite  duties 
were  “to  erect  a  shop  and  to  acquire  machinery  at  an  expense  not  to  exceed 
$5,000”.  There  were  only  seven  men  in  his  first  labor  force. 

Mr.  Fellows  was  elected  president  and  general  manager  of  the  company 
on  January  25,  1917.  Effective  January  1,  1939  he  gave  up  the  work  of  general 
manager  but  continued  as  President  until  his  death  on  Monday,  May  21,  1945, 
at  the  age  of  80  years,  less  eight  days.  His  first  machine  and  cutter  were 
completed  in  1897  and  at  once  commanded  attention  as  an  original  and  out¬ 
standing  contribution  to  industry  with  the  result  that  only  two  years  later,  in 
1899,  on  the  recommendation  of  The  Franklin  Institute,  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
awarded  the  John  Scott  Medal  to  “E,  R,  Fellows  for  his  gear  shaper.” 

What  appears  to  be  an  excellent -three-quarter  length  portrait  of  Edwin 
R.  Fellows  is  reproduced  on  page  4  of  ”50  Years  of  Progress”.  I  think  that 
any  member  of  our  branch  of  the  Fellows  family  would  be  likely  to  say  that 
the  face  in  that  portrait  resembled  Fellows  men  whom  they  had  known,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  it  is  always  rather  easy  and  plausible  to  imagine  such  resemb- 
lences.  However,  that  thought  caused  me  to  write  to  Mr.  Flinn  again  and  ask 
for  a  description  of  Mr.  Fellows’  personal  appearance.  Mr.  Flinn’s  reply  to 
that  was,  “He  was  about  five  feet,  five  inches  tall,  of  medium  weight  for  his 
height  and  was  a  decided  brunette  before  his  hair  turned  white.”  All  of  the 
Fellows  men  whom  I  ever  knew  were  taller  than  that  and  none  was  “a  decided 
brunette .’  ’ 

Mr.  Flinn  replied  to  other  questions  as  follows:  “To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  Mr,  Fellows  was  not  a  member  or  attendant  of  any  church.  He  was 
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a  generous  man  and  contributed  to  many  causes,  and  may  have  given  financial 
support  to  some  church,  but  that  I  do  not  know.  His  funeral  services  were 
conducted  by  the  pastor  of  the  local  Congregational  Church,”  At  least  that 
branch  of  the  family  is  not  “running  to  girls”  entirely,  Edwin  R.  Fellows  had 
one  son,  Russell  M,  Fellows,  who  is  now  first  vice-president  and  treasurer  of 
The  Fellows  Gear  Shaper  Company,  and  Russell  has  two  sons,  Edwin  R,  II, 
and  William  H.,  both  of  whom  are  executives  of  the  Company, 

The  anniversary  book  of  the  Fellows  Company  lists  39  patents  that  were 
issued  to  E.  R.  Fellows  and  contains  the  following  in  reference  to  him  per¬ 
sonally:  “The  honors  and  prestige  which  came  to  him  were  gained  by  his 
faith,  his  efforts  and  his  indomitable  will  to  succeed.  He  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  his  inventions  play  a  large  part  in  industrial  history,  and  make  their 
contribution  to  our  nation's  defense  in  time  of  war;  but  through  it  all  he  re¬ 
tained  his  human  touch  and  his  spirit  of  friendliness.  The  impress  of  the 
character  of  Edwin  R,  Fellows  will  long  be  an  influence  on  those  who  were 
privileged  to  be  associated  with  him,” 

A  recent  volume  of  "Who’s  vVho  in  America”  contains  references  to  three 
men  named  Fellows,  Two  of  them  are  brothers,  both  natives  of  Buckport,  Maine 
both  lawyers,  both  Republicans  and  both  Unitarians,  The  elder,  Raymond  Fellows, 
has  been  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Maine  since  1946,  His 
younger  brother,  Frank,  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  the  3d  Maine  District 
for  five  terms  or  ten  years,  beginning  in  1941,  The  third  Fellows  in  “  vVho's  W ho” 
is  Julian  Robert,  a  professor  of  engineering  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  He  is 
a  native  of  Jackson,  Michigan,  a  Republican  and  a  Methodist,  Those  three  men, 
each  prominent  in  his  way,  might  sniff  down  their  noses,  in  a  manner  that  is 
somewhat  characteristic  of  the  family,  and  say  that  there  was  absolutely  no 
reason  for  mentioning  them  by  name  in  this  account  of  a  quite  obscure  branch 
of  the  family. 

During  the  last  year  of  my  active  work  as  Advertising  Manager  of  The 
Autocar  Company,  motor  truck  manufacturers,  there  began  to  call  on  me  a  man 
of  quite  distinguished  appearance.  He  was  what  we  called  a  'space  salesman”, 
that  is,  one  who  urged  the  desirability  of  buying  advertising  space  in  one  of  the 
leading,  national  magazines,  I  do  not  remember  his  exact  name,  and  would  not 
repeat  it  here,  if  I  did,  as  the  purpose  of  the  paragraph  can  be  accomplished 
without  it.  He  was  over  six  feet  tall,  of  broad  shouldered,  military  build  and, 
possibly  because  of  his  Bond  Street  tweeds,  he  made  me  think  of  a  British 
officer  even  before  I  had  glanced  again  at  the  card  on  my  desk  and  also  had  de¬ 
tected  his  slight  Scotch  burr.  The  name  on  that  card  was  as  completely  Scotch 
as  if  it  had  been  Angus  MacGregor  which  it  was  not! 

That  man  interested  me  in  a  personal  way  more  than  space  salesmen 
usually  did  and,  after  he  had  called  several  times  and  had  made  pretty  complete 
presentations  of  his  sales  arguments,  I  invited  him  to  go  to  my  Club  to  lunch. 

As  usual  with  men  of  that  type,  our  lunch  conversation  was  not  concerned  with 
business  at  all.  When  I  commented  on  the  completely  Scottish  derivations  of 
both  his  first  and  last  names,  he  surprised  me  by  saying,  “But  that  is  not  my 
complete  name  which  really  has  “Fellows”  hyphenated  to  my  family  name. 
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\Mien  I  was  planning  to  take  up  a  business  career  here  in  America,  I  was  ad¬ 
vised  to  drop  the  double  last  name,  as  Americans  might  consider  that  to  be  an 
affectation.”  Of  course,  that  led  me  to  tell  him  that  I  had  “Fellows”  as  a  part 
of  my  name,  but  not  attached  thereto  by  any  hyphen.  He  did  not  know  anything 
about  his  Fellows  connections  in  Britain,  except  that  a  forefather,  a  few  gener¬ 
ations  back,  had  added  “Fellows”  to  his  name  when  he  married  a  woman  of  that 
family  name  who,  lacking  male  relatives,  was  able  to  pass  on  a  desirable  prop¬ 
erty  with  that  name,  but  not  without  it! 

vv^hen  I  had  indicated  quite  thoroughly  that  the  name  Fellows  is  going  to 
persist  in  this  country,  in  spite  of  the  diminution  of  it  in  our  line,  it  struck  me 
that  it  might  be  interesting  to  know  whether  it  was  still  lively  in  England  and 
particularly  in  London  where  we  think  our  original  William,  the  scriviner,  re¬ 
sided.  So  I  wrote  to  an  acquaintance,  Mr.  Graeme  W.  Barnes  of  West  Ewell, 
in  Surrey,  England,  and  asked  him  to  glance  at  the  current  telephone  directory 
of  London  and  to  let  me  know  whether  he  could  find  the  family  name  “Fellows” 
listed  there.  He  replied.  As  a  new  copy  of  the  London  telephone  directory 
has  recently  replaced  the  old  one,  I  am  able  to  tear  out  and  send  you  the  page 
with  the  Fellows  and  the  Fellowes  on  it.  As  you  will  see,  there  are  36  listings 
of  p<ecple  named  Fellows  and  23  named  Fellowes,  Since  your  Sixteenth  Century 
Fellows  was  a  scriviner,  I  notice  with  interest  that  solicitors  of  that  name 
appear  now  possibly  a  connection?  The  name  Capt.  Peregrine  Fellowes 
also  I  found  intriguing,  suggestive  of  travel.  The  Peregrine  I  know  was  a  three- 
masted  sailing  vessel.  I  have  a  model  of  her  in  my  dining  room.” 

So  with  that  contribution  from  Mr.  Barnes  we  have  brought  this  Fellows 
Family  narrative  back  to  Londop,  the  great  capital  city  of  our  race,  where  we 
started  with  William,  the  scriviner,  way  back  at  the  beginning  of  Chapter  I. 

Lost  people,  they  say,  move  in  circles  and  come  back  to  their  place  of  starting. 
Readers  may  think  that  I  too  have  frequently  lost  my  way  in  the  details  of  this 
writing  and  that,  now  wandering  back  to  London  again,  I  should  stop  right  here  ! 
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Davenport,  Iowa  •  •  .126 
Day,  Bdwin  S.  PostGAR  11*0 
Daytona,  Florida.  .  .  135 
Decker,  Edward  S  .  .  81* 

Decker,  Lucy  Pratt  Wood 

81* 

Decoration  Day.  ...  66 

Deerfield  Museum.  .  *  16 

Deerfield  River  ...  87 

Deerfield  Valley.  .  «  83 

Detroit,  Mich  ....  62 

Dickinson,  C.W.  .  .  *  129 
Dictionary  of  American 
History  ......  9 

Doty,  Edward  Ordello  50 
Doty,  Mary  E.  .  .  .  .  55 

(see  Mary  Doty  Fellows) 
Doty,  James  S  •  .  .  .  50 

Dragon  Brook  ....  99 

Dug  Hill . 128 

Dukes  and  Nantucket  78 


East  Mountain  •  •  ••  •  72 

East  Northfield,  Mass  27 

Eddy,  Mr . 62 

Edwards,  Peter.  ...  51* 

Edwards,  Timothy.  .  .  99 

Eldridge,  Philip.  .  .  56 

”  Elegy”,  Gray’s  ...  113 
Elizabeth  I  ....  .  1* 

Smmanual  Memorial  Church 

88 

Ephriam . 116 

Episcopal  Sunday  School 

88 

Erickson,  Ruth  Eleanor  91 
(see  Wood,  Ruth  E. ) 
Essex  County.  ....  78 

Everts,  Louis  ....  102 


Fairbanks,  Charles.  .  88 
Fairbanks,  Gertie  .  .  88 
Fairbanks,  France lia  71 


Farnsworth,  Lewis  .  .  11*7 
Fellows,  Abigail  AllenlOl* 

105,107,110,118,135 

Fellows,  Abigail  Lover id ge 

11*8 

Fellows,  Addie.  ...  11*1 
(see  Addie  Gasciogne) 
Fellows,  Alfred  ...  11*7 

11*8,151 

Fellows,  Allen  G.  .  .  15 

73,92,95,96,100,110, 
111*, 115, 120,123, 126-131* 
Fellows,  Angus  MacGregor 

158 

Fellows,  Ann.  ....  5 

Fellows,  Asenath  Bardwell 

31 

Fellows,  Charles.  .  .  11*6 

H*7 

Fellows,  Charles  L.  .  11*9 

150 

Fellows,  Charlotte 

(see  Charlotte  Bristo) 
Fellows,  David.  ...  150 
Fellows,  Donald  Morse  95 
100,106,117,118, 
126,130,131* 
Fellows,  Donna-Belle  13l* 
Fellows,  Edmund  B. .  *  156 
Fellows,  Edna 

(see  Mrs.  Willis  L. 
Rowlands) 

Fellows,  Edwin  R.  .  .  157 
Fellows,  Edwin  R.  II  158 
Fellows,  Elizabeth.  .  1*6 
50,51,52, 5U, 61, 62,65 
Fellows,  Elizabeth  Keith 

133 

Fellows,  Ella  51* 

(see  Martin  Craft) 
Fellows,  Etta  Morse  95 
96,100,129,130 
Fellows,  Eunice  Heald  8 

12,30,  38 

Fellows,  Eunice  32 

(see  Eunice  Bordwell) 
Fellows  Family  in  America 

The . 135 

Fellows,  Fannie  Louise 
Brooks  ....  11*1,11*2 
Fellows,  Fanny.  ...  152 
Fellows  Farm  ....  3 

9l*-101,102,105 
Fellows,  Frank.  ,  .  .  158 
Fellows,  Gratia  Newhall 

110 


3 


Fellows,  Hannah  •  .  •  5 

Fellows,  Hannah  •  •  •  155 
Fellows,  Hannah  Whitney 
23-1*0,1*3-55,59,61,68,78 
Fellows,  Harriet  Adelia 
(see  Harriet  Ware) 55 ,77 
Fellows,  Helen  Dorothea 
Pierce  •  •••••  133 
Fellows,  Huldah  Brown  11*8 

151 

Fellows,  Huldah  Submit 
Woodward  •  •  •  •  •  1*5 
60, 67,68,71 .77-81 
96,105,116,11*1,11*2 
Fellows,  Ida,  •  •  •  •  137 
(see  Ida  F.  Vincent) 
Fellows,  Igal  .  .  .  .  13 

22,23,26-1*1,1*5,1*9  >50,51 
55>59  >68, 80,91*, 102, 103 
Fellows,  Jael  ,  »  «  •  35 

36,1*6,50,51*,61 
Fellows,  Joel  •  •  .  •  103 
Fellows.  John  •  •  •  •  10 

(1751)  12-18,22,27-31 

38,92,102-106 

Fellows.  John  •  •  •  •  ll* 

(1829)  15,73,81,95 

100,10l*,106,117 
118,123,135,136,114* 
Fellows,  John  Gen,  *18,19 
Fellows,  Gen,  John  151* 
Fellows,  John  Albert  1* 
73,92,95,100,102,106 
117,118,126,130,133,135 
Fellows.  John  Jr,  *  *  31 

(1780)  92,103 

Fellows,  John  Jr,  •  ,  155 
Fellows,  Joseph  •  ,  ,  5 

Fellows,  Joseph  ,  ♦  •  12 

106,11*7,11*8,1 1*9 
Fellows,  Joseph  Jr,  li*7 

11*8 

Fellows,  Joyce  C,  ,  .  13l* 
Fellows,  Judith  Piercel33 
Fellows,  Julian  Robertl58 
Fellows'  Letters,  ,  ,  23 

Fellows,  Lizzie  May  22 

1*3, 1*1*  >55, 121* 

(see  Lizzie  May  Wood) 
Fellows,  Iydia,  •  ,  ,  152 
Fellows,  Lydia  Bartlett 

U*7,H*8 

Fellows,  Mamie,  ,  •  •  136 
Fellows,  Marcellus  101* 
107,108,109,110,135,137 


Fellows,  Margaret  Joyce 

130 

Fellows,  Marvin  Stephen 

10I*,  107,108,135 
136,138-11*1* 
Fellows.  Mary  •  ,  •  •  5 

(1763)  10,12 

Fellows,  Mary  •  •  •  •  152 
Fellows,  Mary  •  •  •  •  155 
(see  Mary  Pe afield) 
Fellows,  Mary  A,  •  •  101* 
(see  Mary  F,  107,135 
McClellan) 

Fellows,  Mary  Ashley  155 
Fellows,  Mary  E,  .  .  28 

30,1*1, 5i*,57,96-106 
118,126,132,133 
136,11*1*, 11*6,150,152 
Fellows,  Mary  fi.  Doty  55 

77 

Fellows,  Mary  Ellen  13l* 
Fellows,  Mary  Blodgett  12 
Fellows,  Mary  Kellogg- 
Po  ole  ,  ,  •  ,  •  ,  •  16 

18,22,31*, 35, 56,103 
Fellows,  Miranda  A,  10i* 

107,108,116,135 
(see  Miranda  A,  Long) 
Fellows,  Sfyron  Parker  106 
11*6,11*7,11*8,150 
Fellows,  May  Fannie  ll*2 
Fellows,  Naomi  Alvord  101* 
105,110,111,121,123 
Fellows,  Ona  I,  13l* 

Fellows,  Ordello  51* 

Fellows,  Ordello  Barnard 

37,38,1*6,1*9,51 
Fellows,  Patty,  •  •  •  103 
Fellows,  Priscilla  A  13l* 
Fellows,  Raymond,  ,  «  158 

Fellows,  Rebecca,  .  0  12 

Fellows,  Rebekah,  •  ,  152 

Fellows,  Richard,  ,  ,  5 

151* 

Fellows,  Robert  •  •  ,  1 

3,l»9 

Fellows,  Robert  Bordwell 
2, 23, 21*,  28, 30, 35,1*3-1*6 
1*9, 50,51*-77, 81.96-98 
116, 121*,  136,11*1,11*3 
Fellows,  Robert  Charles 

92 

Fellows,  Robert  Charles 

133 

Fellows,  Little  Robbie  67 


Fellows,  Roxana  •  »  ,  96 

106,110,118-125,11*1* 
Fellows,  Russell  M  158 
Fellows,  Samuel  •  •  •  5,6 
Fellows,  Samuel  II,  ,  5 

Fellows,  Samuel  III  5 

7,8 

Fellows,  Samuel  IV.  ,  5 

6-12,17 ,21,22,9l*,97 
99,103,106,11*6,11*7 

Fellows,  Samuel  V  .  ♦  9 

19,10,11,12,31,11*7,11*8 
Fellows,  Sarah.  •  •  .  117 
Fellows,  Sarah  Washburn- 
Heald . U*2 


Fellows, 

Sarah  Webster 

5 

6 

Fellows , 

Solomon.  .  • 

10 

12 

Fellows , 

Stephen.  •  • 

10 

11*,  15, 22, 28,29,30,31 
9l*,100,102-105,107-Ill* 
123, 13  5, 138, 11*1*,  11*7 
Fellows,  Stephen  (1861*) 

137 

Fellows,  Susan.  •  •  .  57 

103 

Fellows,  Thomas  ,  .  .  106 

11*7,11*8 

Fellows,  Walter  Lesley 

152,153 

Fellows,  William  .  •  1*,5 
Fellows,  William  .  •  10 

19  12  99 

Fellows,  William  •  •  11*8 
Fellows,  William  H.  .  158 
Fellows,  William  (The 
Scrivener),  •  .  1*,5,159 
Fellows,  Willis  ...  10 

12,20,99 


Fisher,  Rev.  George  88 
Fisk,  Lovina.  .  •  •  •  1*8 


Fiske,  Hattie  .  .  .  •  111* 
Fiske,  Pliny  •  .  .  .  107 

111*,  128, 131 
Flinn,  Henry  B.  .  .  .  157 
Fort  Malden,  Canada  lOi* 
Fort  Ticonderoga  •  .  10 

12,16,17 

Foster,  Dan  P.  .  •  •  29 

39,60 

Foster,  Hannah  .  •  •  56 

Framingham,  Mass,  •  •  13 

Franklin  Co.,  Mass.  •  ll* 
25,51,78,81,97,98,103 


k 


Franklin  Herald  .  .  .  57 
Freeman* s  Farm.  ...  13 

Frink,  Rev.  Mr.  ...  li|2 


G.  A.  R.  ......  66 

Gardner’s  Jack-Knife  Shop 

69 

Gardner,  Joseph  W  .  .  68 

69,71 

Gascoigne,  Addie  Fellows 

iia 

Gascoigne,  Fannie  •  •  139 
Gascoigne,  Frank  .  .  lla 
Gates,  General.  ...  H4 

21 

General  Court  of  Mass.  99 
Gilroy,  Eugene  F.  .  .  1# 

Gloversville,  N.Y..  .  82 

Goldsbury,  James.  .  .  126 
Goldsbury,  Mary  Long  126 
Gorge,  The.  .....  96 

Graves,  Mr.  &  Mrs  •  •  108 
Green,  Mr.  .....  li;6 
Green  River  Cenetery  Ii4.i1 
Greenfield,  Mass.  .  .  27 

28,29 ,hk,Sh,96, 97 

102,108,125 

Greenfield  Gazette  and 
Courier  2I4,  29, 58, 60, 67 
68,75,85,105,136 
Greenfield  Public  Library 

ia, 102 

Griffin,  Deacon  ...  110 


Haddon,  Jared  ....  5 

Hampden  County,  Mass.  98 


Hampshire  Co.,  Mass.  98 
Hannah  •••••••  122 


Hardy,  Thomas  ....  2 

Hartford,  Conn.  ...  5 

Harvard,  Mass  ....  8 

9,10,12,13,97,103 


Heald,  Arthur  ....  li*2 
Heald,  Eunice  •  •  •  •  8 


(see  Eunice  H. 

12,30 

Fellows ) 

Heald,  George  • 

•  •  .  ll|.2 

Heald,  James  . 

.  .  .  U*2 

Heliums,  William 

Earl  1 

Herald,  The  .  . 

Hillside.  .  .  . 

126,135 

History  of  Buckland, 

Mass.  ...••••  ii8 

History  of  the  Connect¬ 
icut  Valley  •  •  .  .  102 
History  of  Deerfield  58 
Hog  Hollow  .....  79 

Hogeboom,  Hannah.  .  .  155 
(see  Hannah  Ashley) 

Holmes,  . . 91 

Hook,  Capt.  William  U8 
Hoosick  Falls,  N.Y.  75 
Hope  Cemetery  •  .  .  .  5h 
Howe,  Dr.  ......  132 

Hunter,  Mrs  .....  108 

I.0.0.F . 75 

Illium,  N.Y . 82 

Ipswitch,  Mass  ...  5 


Jagger,  Rev.  W.  S.  .82 
Jane,  *itus  &  Angerine’s 
Caravan  and  Circus  61 

62 

Jenks  and  Amstein  •  .  139 
Jolly  Good  Times  On  a 


Farm  ....  ...  112 

Jones  and  Lamson  Machine 
Company  ......  157 

Journals . .  2 

Judd,  Mr.......  36 

ho 


Keene,  New  Hampshire  60 
Keith,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  I36 
Kellogg,  Joseph  M  *  .  155 
Kellogg,  Lucy  ....  I4I 
Kellogg,  Miss  M.A.  .  33 

3U,35 

Kellogg,  Mary  ....  16 

(see  Mary  Kellogg  18,22 
Poole  Felloyfs ) 


Kelty . 53 

Kemp,  Benjamin  J.  .  .  29 

lii7 

Kemp,  Dr.  ......  100 

102 

Kemp  Place.  .....  100 
Keyes,  Elnathan  ...  156 


Keye3,  Jane  Fellows  .  156 
Kilty,  Margaret  .  .  .  52 

(Kelty  ?) 

King . 79 


King  George  II.  ...  10 

Kingston,  New  Hampshire  8 
Knight,  Elizabeth  Pedrick 
(see  Wood,  Elizabeth  90 
Pedrick  Knight) 


Lake  Champlain.  • 

.  .  16 

Lake  George  •  •  • 

32 

Lake  Pleasant  •  • 

.  .  123 

Lamson' s  •  •  •  • 

Lamson  &  Good now 

Cutlery 

65,67,69,71,116 
Lawe,  Margaret.  ...  i* 
Lawrence,  Mass.  ...  6 
Lawrence,  Bishop  William 


88 

Leroy,  Pennsylvania  II48 
Letters  .......  23 

Lexington  •••.••  11 

12 

Leyden,  . . 59 

Lincolnshire.  .  .  .  .  5 

London,  England  ...  I4 

7,88 

Long,  Abbie . 136 

Long,  Archie.  •  •  •  •  112 
Long,  Betty  Jane  •  •  H4I4 


(see  Betty  Williams) 
Long,  Joseph  •  •  •  •  100 

136 

Long,  Joseph  W.  Capt.  100 

135,136,11414 
Long,  Mary.  .....  126 
(see  Mary  Goldsbury) 
Long,  Miranda  Fellows  100 
1014,107,108,116 

123,135,136,11414 
Long,  Peggy . 135 

lhh 

Long,  Stephen  •  •  •  .  100 

112,120,123,126,135,11414 
Long  Point,  Canada.  •  103 
Louis bury  ......  9 

Loveridge,  Abigail.  .  II48 
(see  Abigail  L.  Fellows) 
Lynch,  Esther  ....  118 

(see  Esther  L.  Allen) 


Lyon,  Mary . 77 

Iyons,  Mass  .....  38 


MacGregor-Fellows,  Angus 

158 


McChesney,  Margaret  •  52 

53,65 

McChesney,  Mr*.  •  •  •  62 

65 

McClellan,  Albert  Fellows 

135 

McClellan,  Elias.  •  •  135 
McClellan,  George  .  .  10? 
McClellan,  George  Briggs 

135 

McClellan,  Mary  A. 

Fellows  •  •  .  .  .  *  135 
McClellan,  Randolph  135 
M.S.  Fellows,  Fine  Foot- 


Wear.  .......  138 

Macher,  Fred  .  •  •  •  87 

Madison,  Ohio  ....  33 

3k 

Magazine  Club  •  •  •  •  81* 

Magee,  Wm.  •  •  •  •  .  108 

Main  Line  ....«•  89 

Manual  of  Shelburne 

Church  ••••••  108 

Maple  Row  Farm  ...  13 

59 

Marblehead,  Mass.  •  •  78 

90,95 

Marion,  Ohio.  .  .  .  •  62 

Marshman,  Dr.  E.  C.  .  75 

Mary  G  •  .  .  .  ...  131 


Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 

7 

Mass.  Soldiers  and  Sailor 
in  Revolotionary  War  18 
Mayflower  Pilgrims.  •  7 

Mayhews  .......  70 

Memorial  Hall  Museum  U* 

15,16,27 

Memorial  to  Miranda  Allen 
Fellows  Long.  ...  136 
Memphis,  Term.  ...  1 

Merrill,  Eunice  Fellows 
Bordwell  •  •  .  •  •  37 

(see  Eunice  Bordwell) 
Merrill,  Mr.  •  •  •  .  38 

Merrill,  Martin  ...  60 

Merrill,  Moses  W.  .  .  69 

Merrill,  Solomon  Fellows 

60,61 

Merrimac  River  6 

Ifetcalf,  Rena  Go Ids bury 

126 

Methias  (?).♦•••  52 

Methodist  Sunday  School 

88 


Millbury,  Worcester 


County . 11*0 

Minute  Men . 11 

Montcalm,  General  •  •  9 

Montreal . 16 

Moody,  Dwight  L  .  .  .  ll*l 

Morse,  Abner.  •  .  •  .  130 

132 

Morse,  Albert  •  •  •  •  130 

Morse,  Annie  •  •  •  •  91 

92 

Morse,  Elijah  ....  132 
Morse,  Leon  •  •  •  •  •  12i* 


Mount  Holyoke  College  77 

111* 

Mount  Massemet.  ...  56 

Mountain  Lodge  ( Mason  )ll*3 
Musician  (appointment)  73 


Nantucket  . . 78 

Narberth,  Pa.  ...  .  1 

89 

Narberth  Borough  Council 

89 

Nathaniel  (Uncle  Nat)  119 
Newburyport,  Mass  .  .  6 

16 

New  Hampshire  •  •  •  •  6 

Newhall-Fe llows ,  Gratia 

110,137 

New  Testament  •  •  •  •  5 

New  York  City  •  •  •  •  1*6 

61,65 

New  York  Genealogical  and 
Biographical  Society  32 
New  York  School  of 

Journalism  ....  87 

New  York  Times.  ...  13 

Niagara  Falls  •  •  •  •  28 

33,103 


Norman  Invaders  ...  5 

North  Adams  .....  112 
North  Bergen,  N.Y.  .  JJL8 
North  Hatfield,  Mass  135 
Nova  Scotia  .....  1 2k 

0* Neill,  Jimmy.  ...  139 

Old  Dead .  2 

Old  Deerfield  ....  10 


ll*, 15,1*1* 

Old  Testament  •  •  •  •  5 

One-hundred -days -men  U4D 


Our  Homaker  . 

136 

Our  Town  •••••• 

Packard,  Luther  M  .  . 

87 

Packard, -Miriam  •  •  • 

87 

(see  Miriam  Perry) 

Patch,  George  William 

k2 

70,72 

Patch,  Henry  Severance 

72,81* 

Patten  Cemetery  ...  12 

16,56 

Peggy  (?) . 51 

52 

Pelham,  Mass  .  •  .  .  99 

Pelt on,  Esther.  ...  61 

Penfield,  Daniel.  .  .  156 
Penfield,  Mr.  Daniel  156 
(fcfery  Fellows  Penfield) 
Perry,  Dr.  Joseph  C.  87 
Perry,  Luther  Packard  87 
Perry,  Miriam  Packard  87 
Peterborough,  N.Y.  51 
Phelps,  Mrs.  R.C.  139 

11*1,11*2 

Phelps,  N.Y . 37 

38,50 

Philadelphia  •  •  •  •  1*5 

89 

Pierce,  Helen  Dorothea 
(see  Helen  Dorothea 


Pierce  Fellows)  133 
Pinafore  ......  113 


Pindar,  Peter  •  •  •  •  25 

Plains  of  Abraham  .  •  9 

21 

Pocumtuc  Valley  Memorial 
Association  ....  ll* 

15 

Poole,  Jacob,  Lt.  •  .  16 

Poole,  Mary  Kellogg  16 
(see  Mary  Kellogg  22, 3l* 
Poole  Fellows) 
Practical  Orcharding  9k 
Pratt,  Emmons  ....  39 

Pratt  Institute  ...  87 

Princeton  Street, 

Springfield  .  .  •  •  90 

Provincial  Congress  11 
Prudy,  Aunt  •  •  •  •  •  116 
Puffer,  Henry  •  •  •  •  85 

Pulitzer,  Joseph.  .  .  87 

Puritans  ••••••  5 


6 


Quebec . •  .  9 

10,11,17 

Queenstown . 103 


Recall,  The  .  •  •  •  •  100 
Record  of  Revolut ionary 
Soldiers  of  Berkshire 

County  . 151* 

Reed,  Mrs*  Frank  H.  .  136 
Registry  of  Deeds, 

Greenfield  0  •  •  •  97 

Republical  Lodge  of 

Masons  •  •••••  ll*3 
Revolutionary  War  .  .  10 

11,12,13,18 

Richardson,  Samuel.  0  60 

61 

Richmond,  Capt.  J.  A.  77 
Rising  Sun  Stove  Polish 

Company . 132 

River  Gods,  The  ...  98 

Rowlands,  Edna  Fellows 

ll*7 

Rowlands,  Mrs.  Willis  L 

1^0 

Rush,  Mary  Ware  ...  77 

Rutland,  Vermont  .  .  89 


St.  Joseph's  College  I4.9 
St.  Joseph's  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Church.  ...  77,87 
St.  Louis,  Mss  our  i  1* 
St.  Michaels  Episcopal 


Church  ... 

St.  Mildred  .  . 

Salem  Teachers' 

College 

90 

Salisbury,  Mass 

.  .  .  5 

•  •  ? 

6*7,8, 9 


Salisbury  Beach,  Mass  6 
Saratoga  ••••••  13 

Hi,  16,17,31 

Savery,  Mrs.  Chester  118 
(Nancy  Allen  Savery) 

Sc hemp,  Gottleib.  .  .  139 
Schroon  River  .  .  .  .  32 

Schuyler,  General.  .  .  16 

Schuylerville,  N.Y.  .  13 

Scott,  Robert  K.  •  •  133 
Sedgwick,  Theodore.  .  99 

Selectman  0  •  •  •  •  •  10 


Seneca,  N.Y.  ....  1*0 

la 

Service  Records  ...  18 

19,20,21 

Severance,  Joseph  .  .  13 

21,30,31,58,59 

Shelburne,  Mass  .  .  .  8 

10,11,12,13,16,18,31 

51,5U,8l,9U,95,l03 

Shelburne  Cemetery.  .  3 

Shelburne  Center.  .  .  11 

12,16,73,96,102 

Shelburne  Congregational 


Church.  .....  30,96 
Shelburne  Falls  3 


22,28,29,30,37,39 
1*0,77, 78, 88, 9ii,95» 

Shelburne  Falls  Brass 
Band.  ....  29,60,61 

Shelburne  Falls  Military 
Band  •••••••  66 

Sheldon,  George  ...  10 

Sheldon,  John  ...  15 

16 

Shreds  and  Patches.  .  85 

Shutesbury,  Mass.  .  .  1*7 

1*8 

Skinner,  Alfred  ...  130 
Skinner,  Edmund  ...  130 
Skinner,  Winifred  .  .  130 
Skinner  Place  .  .  .  .  100 
Smead,  Mr.  A.  .  •  .  .  36 

Sodus,  Ontario  Co.  N.Y. 

103 

Sons  of  Veterans.  .  .  66 

Springfield  .....  95 

Springfield  Republican  2 

85,89 

Strouds  bury.  Pa  .  .  .  11*6 
Swayze,  Jennie  Fellows 

106,107,11*6,11*7,150 
Sweet,  Joseph  .  .  .  0  112 


Taylor,  Everett  ...  115 

131 

Taylor,  George  .  .  .  131 
Taylor,  James  ....  115 

Tekonsha,  Mich.  ...  109 
Thad,  Uncle  .....  36 

Thayer,  Joel  ....  70 

Thayer,  Col.  Justin  •  73 

Tower  ........  72 

Tower,  Eliphas  ...  39 


Turner,  George  Kibbe  89 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  •  0  113 

Valhalla,  N.  Y.  .  .  .  97 

Vestryman,  All  Saints 


Church  ......  90 

Vincent,  Ida  Fellows  109 

137 

Vincent,  Owen  137 

(Macajah  Owen)  138 

Ware,  Fred.  .....  77 

Ware,  Harriet  Adelia 

Fellows . 55,77 

Ware,  Mary  ....  77 


(see  Rush,  Mary  Ware) 
Washington,  D.  C.  .  .  12 

Washington,  General  .  li* 


Watertown  .•••••  11 

Waterloo,  N.Y.  ...  38 

Webster,  Sarah  ...  5 

8 

Wellington  Street  •  .  71 

Wells,  Ethel  •  •  •  •  100 
Wells,  Mary  •  .  .  .  .  11* 

Wells  library  ....  116 
Wells,  Mr  .  .  .  ...  112 


Western  Mass,  in  the 
Revolution  .  .  .  .  151* 
Westminister  Abbey.  •  88 

White,  Clid  .....  79 

Whitney,  Family  Register 

1*7 

Whitney,  Hannah  ...  23 

21* -2  8,30-31* 
(see  Hannah  Whitney 
Fellows ) 

Whitney,  Joseph  ...  1*7 

1*8 

Whitney,  Moses  ...  21* 

1*7 

Wilder,  Thornton.  •  .  2 

Williams,  Betty  Jane 

Long . 11*1* 

Williams,  Frank  ...  128 
Williams,  Mrs  Frank  B  13 

59 

Williams,  James  ...  U*1| 
Williams,  Stephen  Long 

11*1* 

Williams  Road,  Shelburne 

13 

Wolfe,  Gen.  James  .  .  9 

17,103 


Wood,  Almira  Hook  .  .  1*2 

Wood,  Donald  Guilford  3 
bZ,  56, 79,81t,138,ll^ 
Wood,  Elizabeth  Pedrick 
Knight  lli,22, 23,26,  li3 

Ui,lj7,78,88,90,9lt 
95,lli3,ll»9,lSO 
Wood,  Frank  Julian.  .  78 

81,82, 81,,85, 87,90 
Wood,  Frank  Sidney.  .  $b 
60,71,81j,  85,86 
Wood,  Howard  Holmes 

$k,n>lk,  8i*,90,9l 
Wood,  Joan  .  .  .  .  .  1 

Wood,  Uncle  Juan  .  *  1*2 
Wood,  Lizzie  May  Fellows 
22,1*3,1*1*, 55,81-86, 87 
90,91,92 ,9li,lll,ll6 
Wood,  Lucy  Pratt*  •  •  81* 

(see  Lucy  Decker) 

Wood,  Lyman  •  .  *  .  .  39 

Wood,  Maud  Tower.  .  .  U|l* 
Wood,  Robert  Fellows 

1,78,87-93 

Wood,  Robert  Fellows  II 

•  •  •  o  1,91 
Wood,  Robert  Fellows  III 

•  »  •  «  1,91 

Wood,  Ruth  Eleanor 


Erickson  •  •  •  •  •  91 

Wood,  Theodore  ...  71 

82,87 

Woods  Hole  .  •  •  •  •  88 

Woodward,  Hu  Ida h  Submit 
(see  Huldah  S.  I*S>,££ 
Fellows ) 


Woodward,  Job  .  .  *  .  39 

69 

Woodward,  Big  Zophar  79 
Woodward,  Little  Zophar 

•  o  •  •  79 
Worcester,  Mass  .  .  .  5U 

91 

Worcester  Co*,  Mass  .  8 

World  War  I .  3 

World  War  II  ...  .  1 

Wynnewood,  Pa  ...  .  90 


Yale  Place  •  •  .  •  •  81* 

Youth* s  Companion,  The 

. 113 
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